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HE reading world has had, we may say, 

a surfeit of tales of Arctic exploration; 

but concerning the region near the South- 

ern pole too little is known to furnish ma- 
terial for even a single book. 

The following strange story was told me 
by a very intelligent Scotchman in whose 
company I roughed it in the California mines, 
and was full of interest to me as relating to a 
part of the world very seldom visited by sea- 
‘men of any country. Strange as it is, it car- 
ried such an air of truth about it that I relig- 
jously believed it myself, and all the more 
readily from my own knowledge of the South- 
ern Ocean in somewhat lower latitude. I 
had myself seen individual specimens of the 
bloodthirsty animals described in his yarn; 
but they are known to be very rare, and 
Archie Cameron is the only voyager I ever 
met who professed to have seen them in any 
considerable numbers, orto have found the 
headquarters whence they came. But let 
Archie speak for himself, since I made notes 
-of his narrative, and am able to give it almost 
exactly in his own words. 


I was at Sydney, Australia, in 1849, when 
the gold mania was beginning to draw ad- 
venturers here to California, and about the 
same time the news reached there that great 
fares of oil had been taken in the high north- 
ern latitude of the Pacific, and that large 
fleets of ships would be going up there the 
next season. 

- I had shipped as a boat-steerer, or, as they 
¢alled it in their colonial whalers, a har- 
pooner in the Orlando, with Captain Cowan, 


a countryman of mine, for a sperm-whaling” 
cruise, intending to make our voyage chiefly 
on the grounds about Australia and New 
Zealand; but after we got to sea the skipper 
called his mates—and also us petty officers— 
together, and proposed a plan of running 
southward on a voyage of discovery into the 
regions about the Antarctic Circle. He did 
not know, he said, why there should not be 
whaling-grounds at the South quite as profit- 
able and as full of rich marvels as those in 
the Arctic seas. Neither did we see any 
reason why it might not be as we hoped, and 
it would be a great thing to be the first 
discoverers of an Antarctic polar whaling- 
ground. 

We were all anxious to try our luck, and a 
few weeks would suffice to settle the truth, 
leaving us time, if unsuccessful, to prosecute 
our voyage elsewhere. Although the Or- 
lando was not specially fitted for such a 
peculiar voyage, she was a good, staunch 
vessel, and well found; and so, with stout 
hearts, we crowded all sail to the southward, 
it being then in the month of November, 
with the Southern summer close at hand. 

We soon began to experience much heavy 
weather as we increased our latitude, and 
were also compelled always to keep a sharp 
look-out for floating icebergs, which wé 
might expect at any time to encounter; but 
nothing daunted, we held our course into 
what might be called the unknown sea, 
meeting with no right whales, or any of the 
species of whale so plenty up north. Fin- 
backs were common enough, as I believe 
they are all over the ocean, and occasionally 
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a humpback was seen; but sperm whales, 
the most valuable of all the cetacea, were 
quite abundant, and we found them even at 
the highest latitude reached by us during 
our cruise, which was about sixty-eight 
degrees. 

We made the best use of our time whaling 
whenever the weather and the state of the 
sea would permit us to work; but many times 
we had sperm whales tantalizing us when it 
was too rugged to put a boat into the water, 
and in two instances, after having pilled a 
large spermaceti, we lost him from alongside 
by parting our fluke-chains. Still, we made 
the cruise pay, taking about five hundred 
barrels of sperm oil, which was not bad 
work for a short summer cruise. 

But it is not so much with the general 
whaling voyage that my story has to deal as 
with one particular adventure in which I 
had a part, and which, I may say, was the 
strangest of my wandering life. 

In latitude sixty-eight we came to a bar- 
rier in the form of high and rocky land, 
which we found to extend east and west as 
far as we explored, which, however, was 
only three or four degrees. The ice was 
heavy and dangerous, and we were never 
able to approach very near to the main body 
of the land, which, for aught I know, may 
have been a continuation of the Antarctic 
Continent seen by your countryman Wilkes. 
But there were some detached islands lying 
off like picket posts beyond the land, and 
these were also lofty and rocky, all appear- 
ing to be volcanic in character and forma- 
tion. .Everywhere we found bold shores, 
getting no soundings with the deep-sea line, 
even when very near to the islands, and 
discovering nowhere any danger below the 
surface of the sea. 

It was while we were pretty close in toa 
certain high peak, to which Captain Cowan 
had given the name of ‘‘ The Colossus,”’ that 
several large sperm whales made their ap- 
pearance; and as it was a Very fine day, unu- 
sually so for those regions, we lowered away 
our boats, hoping to capture one of them. 
The sea about us and all around the island 
' ‘was at that time clear of ice, though there 
were ice-fields and bergs in the distance be- 
tween us and the mainland. I was har- 
pooner of the second mate’s boat, and, the 
chance turning in our favor, we soon got 
near to one of the whales; but he had taken 
the alarm, and was in the act of rounding to 
go down when I succeeded in getting an iron 


in, but it was well aft in his small, where it 
only stung him, and made him lively, with- 
out materially crippling him. Off he started, 
heading directly in for the island, while our 
shipmates in the mate’s boat buckled down. 
to their oars for a stern chase. 

We did not feel that we had a very safe: 
hold with our one iron, and Mr. Davenport, 
the second mate, was full of anxiety to get. 
the second one in. But our steed was such. 
a lively one that it soon became evident that 
we should not easily succeed; nor would the 
mate soon be able to re-enforce us by getting: 
a second boat fast. 

Our whale kept steadily in shore on a bee- 
line; but we were running for the lee-side of 
the island, and into a bight of the land where: 
it was very smooth, and the place might. 
have formed a very comfortable roadstead if 
there had been suitable depth for anchor- 
age; but the lead would have struck no 
bottom at a hundred fathoms within a ship’s- 
length of the base of ‘‘ The Great Colossus.’” 

We went at the same running speed, leav- 
ing the other boat far in the distance, and 
getting so close to the rocks that Mr. Dav- 
enport declared that the whale must change 
his course very quickly, or bring up with 
his junk butt against a dead wall. At this- 
moment he threw up his flushes, and went 
down, spinning the line out of the tub until 
nearly a hundred fathoms had been taken, 
and we were so near the cliff that we could: 
not venture to check him unless he should 
change his course, or we should actually 
wreck the boat. For a few minutes we ex- 
pressed no opinions, being completely mys-- 
tified. The second mate looked over the 
bow of the boat, watching the direetion of 
the line as it straightened out under water, 
then, rising erect, and turning toward me 
with a look of blank amazement, he ex- 
claimed :— 

** Archie, what sort of an infernal place 
have we got into? The whale is under the 
island! 

“The devil he is!” said I. “It doesn’t 
look like a floating island, at any rate.’’ 

“*No; but there must be an arch, or a 
gateway, or something of the kind—or an 
overhang, at least. There! I can feel the 
line grating and chafing against the rocks - 
way down below the range of sight.” if 

Presently the tension relaxed, and our 
line hung slack. We hauled in a few fath- 
oms and came 2 to the end, apparently chalet 
off. 
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Here was a strange adventure, a story to 
‘tell Captain Cowan, on our return, that we 
-could hardly expect him to believe. But 
first we told it to Mr. Ellis, the mate, as 
soon as he came up within hail, and the 
two officers stared at each other in utter 
astonishment. 

‘¢ Well,” said the chief mate, after a while, 
‘“‘there must be a cavern under water. I 
know there’s one above the surface, a little 
more along shore to the northward, for I 
took note of it as I came along. I suppose 
your whale must come up again right here 
‘before long—unless, indeed, there’s a sub- 
‘marine passage running chock through, in 
which case he’ll come out to windward of 
‘the island.” 

We lay on our oars waiting for half an 
hour or more; but, seeing nothing, we de- 
-cided to pull up to the cavern of which the 
mate had spoken, and gratify our curiosity 
by examining it a little. Our ship was lying 
comfortably hove to within three miles of 
us, and there was every indication of fine 
weather for the day. Fair weather had been 
a very rare thing with us since we passed 
the parallel of fifty degrees; but it was now 
January, and nearly midsummer in that 
hemisphere. 

As we approached the entrance of the 
cavern, we found it to be about thirty feet 
wide, so that there as not room for two 
whale-boats to enter it abreast of each other, 
‘with full room to swing their oars. There 
‘was very little swell or agitation at the gate- 
‘way, and apparently none atallinside. The 
top of the arch might have been fifteen feet 
above the surface of the sea; but it was not 
dark, for we could see that the narrow inlet 
continued but a short distance, and then it 
opened into a clearing, as was apparent by 
the light, and also by the sound of animal 
life. The screaming of a multitude of sea- 
birds was mingled with a peculiar roaring 
-and croaking, not exactly like anything that 
we had ever heard before, but seeming to be 
@ compromise between the monotonous 
-chant of an army of penguins and the heavy 
- respiration of a herd of sea-elephants. 

We were all filled with curiosity and the 
hope of making some valuable discoveries, 
-and did not hesitate a moment to enter the 
passage; Mr. Ellis, as the superior officer, 
leading the way, and we following close in 
his wake. 

The passage widened a little as we ad- 
wanced, and a dozen strokes of the oars sent 
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us through the obscurity to where the light 
began to grow stronger. A little farther, 
and our boat shot into a basin, or, as you 
Americans might term it, a “ clearing,’ of 
perhaps half a mile in diameter, nearly cir- 
cular, the strangest and most romantic spot 
that my eyes had ever looked upon. It was 
like an inland lake, shut in on every side by 
precipices of volcanic rock rising to the 
height of several hundred feet, and the light 
of heaven shining down into it from the 
piece of blue sky inclosed overhead. But 
we did not at the first view stop to examine 
the natural beauties of the place, for our at- 
tention was distracted by the spectacle of 
animal life before and around us; for this 
curious amphitheatre was literally alive with 
an army of beasts of a kind quite new and 
novel. They were not large in size, being 
smaller than the sea-elephant, more lithe 
and slender in form, with sleek skins, and 
handsomely spotted over the whole length of 
the body. As they erected themselves upon 
their flippers, and roared at us in chorus, I 
observed that their heads were longer and 
sharper than those of any other beast of the 
seal family which I had known, while their 
open jaws showed several rows of sharp and 
powerful teeth, which for strength and 
beauty rivaled those of the tiger-shark, 
highly valued by the Maoris of New Zea- 
land. 

As I before said, the peculiar noise which 
came from their throats cannot be compared 
to anything which we had heard before, but 
it increased in loudness and fury when the 
boats emerged into the open space among 
them, so that the din was quite deafening. 
It was something of a trial to our strength 
of nerve to be thus suddenly introduced 
among these thousands of ferocious beasts, 
though the whaleman is not accustomed to 
stand in fear of anything that lives in the 
ocean after he has once made its acquaint- 
ance. 

** Now, then, what do you call these?” 
asked Mr. Ellis, screaming to make his voice 
heard above the clamor. ‘ I should say they 
were a cross between the sea-serpent and 
the spotted kangaroo of Australia, with a 
dash of the laughing hyena thrown in.” 

*“*The sea-leopard! the sea-leopard! ” 
roared Mr. Davenport, in the same key. 
‘ve never seen many of them, but now 
and then a specimen at Desolation and the 
Crozettes. They were very rare, and no- 
body ever knew where they came from, or 
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whither they went. They have the name of 
being very fierce, and of killing seals and 
sea-elephants, in fact, killing everything, 
and killing each other, for nobody knows 
much avout them; but I guess we’ve Sound 
their headquarters now.”’ 

Sure enough, we had; for not only were 
the beasts numerous here, but they appeared 
to be perfectly at home. From the number 
of little cubs that we saw it was evident that 
the season of parturition was just over, and 
that the females, like those of other amphi- 
bia, were waiting the time when their off- 
spring should be strong enough to go to sea 
with them. The little ones were not at all 
interesting, having a mean, sneaky appear- 
ance, and their monotonous whine was even 
more unpleasant than the savage noise made 
by their elders. Many full-grown males, or, 
as whalemen would call them, “ bulls,’’ were 
scattered throughout the crowd as if to act 
as guards and protectors, though there 
seemed to be no regular family system. 

But I must say more about the natural 
feawures of the place. 

The water where the boats now lay was 
not more than three feet deep, and appeared 
to be of that depth, or little more, all over 
the basin except in the very centre. It was 
as if a bottom had been pushed up from the 
depths below, or as if the place had been the 
crater of a volcano, elevated much higher 
at a former period, and by some great con- 
vulsion had sunk to its present level, which 
last I have no doubt was the fact. At the 
sides of the basin, or at least on all sides ex- 
cepting that toward the sea-face where we 
had entered, the bed of rock and lava rose 
above the level so as to form a sort of nar- 
row beach, where the female leopards with 
their young congregated high and dry, while 
many of the males were floundering in the 
brine all over the lagoon, if I may so call it. 
But in the Very centre of the place was a 
circle of about a hundred feet diameter 
where the water was so dark that it might 
be bottomless, showing in marked contrast 
with the lighter color of the pool all around. 
This deep hole, of course, marked the shaft 
of the old crater, and gave further evidence 
that this curious basin had been created by 
volcanic changes. 

We took our paddles, and leisurely pro- 
pelled our boats across to the west side,.to 
the great consternation of the old leopards 
in the pool, among whom we passed, and 
who increased their clamor tenfold, while 


the ‘‘ clap-matches’”’ or matrons of the tribe: 
joined in with both voice and gesture, indi- 
cating their willingness to fight and die in 
defence of their young. They raised them- 
selvesupon their flippers, and stretched 
open their long jaws, displaying the cruel 
fangs with which they were armed. 

I have observed in most other animals of 
the genus phoca, even to the hideous walrus- 
of the northern seas, a pitiful expression 
when attacked, or even approached, by man 5. 
but with these leopards the whole attitude 
and air was one of defiance, and almost of 
menace. Here were thousands of pairs of 
staring eyes fixed upon us as the centre of 
observation, thousands of rows of bristling 
teeth that seemed ready at a signal to tear 
any living thing that might be so rash as to- 
invade their domain. 

‘*We must kill one or two of those rep- 
tiles,’’ said Mr. Davenport, ‘‘ to carry away 
with us as curious specimens, though I don’t 
think they have any other value but as curi- 
osities, for there’s neither oil, bone, nor 
ambergris about them that I know of.” 

‘¢ Well, hold on,” said the mate; ‘‘ don’t 
be so rash as to attack here, right in the 
very thick of them. We’ll wait until we. 
are just ready to back out at the door where 
we came in, and then we’ll venture to tackle 
afellow. If he cuts up rough, we'll heave 
an iron into him, tow him outside, and finish 
him out there; but I must confess that I 
don’t care to fight the devil at close quarters. 
I guess we’ve seen all the wonders of this 
strange rookery, and we’ll just take to our 
paddles, and cross over again to the oe 
way. ” 

We obeyed orders, but could not resist the- 
impulse to linger over the deep water in the 
middle, vainly peering down into its fathom- 
less depths. 

All at once there was a swelling and a 
boiling of water beneath us, just as if the 
old volcano had started its fires again; and 
we involuntarily threw more strength into: 
our paddle-strokes. We had scarcely shot 
clear into the smooth, shallow basin when 
the surface of the deep shaft was broken by 
the sudden uplifting of a sleek, ponderous. 
mass, and a deep, strong respiration, with a. 
shower of fine salt spray blown upon our 
very heads, almost frightened us out of our 
wits. It was the spout-hole and junk of a 
large sperm whale that we saw as we turned: 
to look back; and as the black body straight- 


ened itself out, reaching two-thirds of the 
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diameter of the shaft, we saw the water 
slightly tinged with blood, and our harpoon 
and piece of line hanging from his ‘ small.” 
It was the same whale that had escaped 
from us into the submarine passage! 

Struck dumb as we all were for a full min- 
ute at this new cause for wonder, the two 
officers nevertheless began involuntarily to 
clear away their long lances, and get ready 
for action; for here was, at least, a prize 
worth fighting for, though a moment’s 
thought would have shown that we never 
could secure the prize, after having killed 
him. But a spermaceti whale was at least a 
legitimate prey for us, and a foeman worthy 
of our steel. 

‘** I don’t know what kind of an enchanted 
island we’ve got into,” said Davenport, 
‘where a big sperm whale dives under- 
ground, and comes up in a place just big 
enough to hold him, like a tank in a royal 
aquarium; but we can kill him, at any rate, 
if we can’t the— Halloo! the leopards are 
taking the job out of our hands.” 

An increase of fury had been observable 
among the strange beasts, and a general 
snuffing of the air, as if they scented blood; 
and now, as the whale again blew forth his 
spout, and, lifting his tail in an agony of 
pain, forced a fresh gush of blood from the 
wound, there was a general rush of the leop- 
ards from every quarter to the attack. 

The ferocity was frightful to behold as 
they tumbled pell mell over each other in 
their eagerness, and the mothers, leaving 
their young, threw themselves down the 
bank into the shallow water to get their part 
in the great battle. t 

I bad never seen any animal attack the 
whale except killers, which are themselves a 
species of whale; and it is very seldom that 
even these attack one of the sperm species. 
I have read much about dreadful battles be- 
tween the whale and the swordfish; but I 
must confess that in my experience I have 
never seen anything of the kind, and, what 
is very singular, have never met with any 
whalemen who had. But anything like the 
blood-thirsty ferocity of these leopards I 
have never seen or heard of. Utterly reck- 
less of life, they dashed upon the whale at 
all points, by scores and by hundreds, fast- 
ening their fangs into him at every available 
spot, some tearing his spiracle; some fasten- 
ing upon his flukes and small, gnawing at 
the wound, and tugging away at my iron, 
eagerly lapping every drop of blood from his 
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body; others seizing upon his joles and about 
the root of the jaw, and even thrusting io 
their sharp heads to fasten upon his tongue, 
at the risk of being crushed, as some of them 
actually were, by the immense and powerful 
jaw. : 

The monster fought stubbornly, but 
seemed unable to escape by going down un- 
der water, for his tormentors followed, never 
letting go their hold, and soon forced him, 
harassed and tortured as he was, to come 
again to the surface for fresh air. 

Several times he buried himself, going 

down endwise; but a moment later his head 
would shoot up again vertically, with two or 
three of his small assailants in his mouth, 
shutting his ivory upon them with such 
power that the cracking of their bones was 
fearful to hear. But at such times we could 
see that a portion of these relentless little 
savages were hard at work upon his breast, 
between the pectoral fins, where they had 
eaten a large place away into the flesh. He 
was evidently doomed to die without any aid 
from our lances, and the conflict was so 
absorbing that we had only to lie still in our 
boats, at a safe distance, and watch its prog- 
ress. 
Leviathan killed many of the leopards be- 
fore he was conquered; but others rushed, 
like brave soldiers in a forlorn hope, to fill 
the vacant place; and as he grew weaker, 
and more blood flowed from new wounds, 
his enemies seemed to redouble their efforts, 
attacking at all points with increased feroc- 
ity and vigor. After a while he became so 
sore and spent in force that he no longer at- 
tempted to go down, but still fought vigor- 
ously with his flukes, often dashing them 
heavily upon the rocky bottom in the shal- 
low basin, for there was not,much room to 
spare in the deep hole when he straightened 
out, and woe to the luckless leopard who 
was caught within range of his ponderous 
tail when he made one of these heavy sweeps 
with it. But now the water became more 
discolored under his breast until the whole 
pool was dyed a deep blood-red, and his re- 
laxed efforts and feeble respiration told the 
fatal story that his life-tide was being poured 
out from the terrible wounds under his 
breast. 

** Paddle off a few strokes, and give him 
plenty of room in his dying flurry. There’s 
no knowing what shines he may cut up. 
He might stand up on end, and fall over on 
us. There! there he goes in his flurry.” 
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And it was well that we did give him 
more room by paddling out of his way. He 
did not stand on end, but, rallying all his 
immense strength in his last blind effort, he 
forced and dragged himself head-foremost 
up into the shallow water nearly his whole 
length, where, quite spent, and wallowing in 
his own blood, with nearly his whole bulk 
high and dry above the water, he breathed 
his last, after a few convulsive throes. 

The leopards, swarming around his body 
by hundreds, proceeded to gorge themselves 
with blood and flesh, showing such fury and 
voracity as no words can describe. In his 
last dying effort, as he fell upon the rocks, 
he had added three or four to the number of 
victims he had slain; but there were still 
thousands left, and they seemed to give no 
heed whatever to the fate of their slaugh- 
tered comrades. Even the young cubs who 
were strong enough to crawl snuffed the 
scent with the keenest relish, and hastened 
to take a part in the bloody feast. 

To tell the truth, we could not make an 
attempt upon the living leopards, after what 
we had seen of their savage prowess; but 
each boat fastened with a harpoon to one of 
the dead ones killed in the battle with the 
whale, and, taking them in tow, we pulled 
away through the narrow arch out into the 
great Southern Ocean again, glad to escape 
from the dreadful clamor and the strange 
odors of the place, though we were obliged 
to leave ninety barrels of sperm oil to go to 
naught, and to do nobody any good, when 
we 80 much wanted it to stow down in the 
Orlando’s hold. Buf the difficulties in 
the way of securing it were too great, even 
to say nothing of our being forced to fight 
those amphibia in their own lairs. 

Of course there was no possibility of get- 
ting the whale afloat; and though we might 
have cut off a great portion of his jacket, 
and towed the blubber out in rafts, the la- 
bor would have been immense, and it would 
pay better, on the whole, to spend our time 
in cruising for another whale. 1 

We went on board, and reported to Cap- 
tain Cowan, who found it very difficult to 
believe our story, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of the two dead leopards we had 
brought off. He intended to man his own 
boat, and go in the afternoon to examine for 
himself; but as it came on to blow hard, 
with much thick weather, we lost that, 
chance. 


We crowded sail hard through the night to 


get an offing, and it was at least three weeks 
before we again had ‘* The Colossus” in 
sight. 

In the meantime we had‘ taken two more 
large sperm whales, being far out of sight of 
land at the time. 

At this season the nights were very short, 
and indeed darkness itself was little more or 
less than dim twilight; but for three nights 
we had seen a great glare in the heavens, 
illuminating the whole southern quarter, and 
from the strange sounds of explosions that 
we heard, and the agitation of the ocean 
where we were, it was plain that we had 
seen something more than the Aurora Aus- 
tralis. Volcanic changes were going on 
such as we have reason to believe are quite 
frequent in high southern latitudes; but 
after the three days and nights mentioned all 
the tremblings and strange noises ceased, 
and no more fires were seen in the heavens. 
at night. 

When we again approached ‘‘ The Colos- 
sus,” it was in fair weather, and we got 
sight of its summit sooner than we expected, 
according to our calculation of the latitude. 
As we drew nearer this was accounted for to 
our satisfaction; for, although the outline of 
the peak against the sky was the same in 
form as before, it was much higher, as if it 
had been by some miraculous power driven 
upward from the depths of the sea. 

The captain’s boat and our own were low- 
ered away, this time leaving Mr. Ellis in 
charge of the ship. We were satisfied as we 
drew near that the changes had indeed been 
marvelous since our former visit there. 
Within half a mile of the rocky tower we 
found ourselves in green water, and a little 
farther on struck soundings in ten fathoms, 
where before we had carried an apparently 
bottomless ocean, even into the very gates 
of ‘‘ Pandemonium.” The arch where the 
boats had entered was now more than sixty 
feet above the sea-level, and the great over- 
hang under which the whale had sounded 
was now above water, showing a wide cav- 
ern into which we could go with half a doz- 
en boats pulling abreast of each other. The 
old water-line high above our heads could 
easily be distinguished now by the difference 
in the fresh appearance of the newly risen 
land and the storm-beaten face of the rock 
above the line. 

We pulled into the cavern, proceeding for 


‘a considerable distance in almost total dark- 


ness, until, guided by the circle of light 
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beyond, we came to the old shaft of the crater 
up which our whale had gone into the lair of 
the leopards. 

The shaft, as before stated, was about a 
hundred feet in diameter at the top, but was 
not more than fifty at the bottom, where we 
now were, being funnel-shaped, and we 
looked upward to the sky as from a deep 
well, plainly seeing stars in the small patch 
of heaven that was visible tous. The sound 
of our voices, as we startled all the echoes 
with our hallooing, disturbed the immense 
fiocks of birds from their work above, and 
they hovered in such numbers as to com- 
pletely darken the air overhead until we be- 
came quiet again, when they returned to 
their work. 

For there, hanging down over the mouth 
of the pit, was to be seen the immense flukes 
of the skeleton of our whale, the bones picked 
clean and partially bleached, threatening to 
fall and crush us. 

Stand from under! ”’ roared Captain Cow- 
an involuntarily, or so it seemed. ‘* That’s 
your whale, Mr. Davenport, and I can un- 
derstand the whole story now. The skeleton, 
or a part of it that hangs over, must come 
tumbling down here before many days, and 
I would rather be somewhere else when it 
does fall. If this were our first visit here, 
how we might wonder what power or pur- 

chase had been used to boost that whale bod- 
ily up there; for he seems, as you look up 
through this tube, to be just half-way to 
heaven, But where are the leopards? ”’ 


’ And echo alone answered. The season of 
parturition being over, they may have all 
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gone to sea again. One thing was certain: 
they would seek out a new place to congre- 
gate when they should return another year, 
for no amphibious beast, or indeed any liv- 
ing thing but the ravenous sea-birds, would 
ever make its home upon that ledge away up 
in the crater of ‘‘ The Colossus.”’ 

‘¢ But Archie,”’ I asked, ‘‘ what did you do 
with the specimens of beasts that you brought 
away from ‘ Pandemonium’ ?”’ 

‘* We preserved the skeletons very caré- 
fully; and one of them may be found in a 
museum at Sydney, while the other was sent 
to London, where I presume it was a nine- 
days’ wonder among the savants. The sea- 
leopard has always been a very rare beast; 
and so it is anywhere this side of the An- 
tarctic Circle, for it is only now and then that 
one strays away from his native haunts,— 
those ice-bound regions about the South 
Pole.” 

**But don’t you think those regions will 
ever be better known? ” 

‘*No, I don’t; because there is little or 
nothing to pay. Two or three other whalers 
have made cruises up that way, and it is well 
settled that the Antarctic Ocean is not inhab- 
ited by either right whales or bow-headed 
whales. There are sperm whales enough; 

but the weather, on the whole, is so very 
rough and unfavorable for the whaleman’s 
work that it will pay better to hunt for sperm 
oil somewhere else. And I should wish any 
adventurous fellow a jolly time of it who 
went to hunt the little Antarctic tiger, espe- 
cially if he had to fight him in his native 
jungle.” 


ONCE more beneath my yearning eyes 
The deep-secluded vale appears; 

Once more I see the mountains rise 

That, in the dimly distant years, 

Beheld our bitter parting tears. 


The meadow path by which we walked 
In those old days that were so sweet— 
The stream that talks as then we talked— 
The low-roofed church—the village street 
_ That once was glad beneath her feet— 


Each common object seems to say 
With me a mute complaining moan, 
“* The light is parted from our day; 
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She once was here but now is gone, 
And we are left alone—alone! ”’ 


I wander on, yet, as we go, 
The joy to view each well-loved scene 
Is vanquished by the greater woe, 
To think of all that might have been, 
Had « hard fate not stepped between. 


Farewell, once more, my heart’s sad home; 
Once more I go; yet whereso’er, 

Through length of weary days, I roam, 
One memory, heart-enshrined, I bear— 
This mountain valley green and fair, 
And the sweet flower that blossomed there. 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


N a village on the Rhine, once dwelt a 
fair young maiden whose name was 
Adelheid. She was an orphan, and lived 
alone with her grandfather, who was only a 
poor basket-maker, but he was a very good 
old man, respected by all the villagers for 
his honesty and piety. Adelheid kept his 
house and loved him like a daughter, and the 
old man called her the sunshine of his life. 
Indeed, she was like a sunbeam to every 
one who knew her, for her goodness was 
equal to her beauty, and that was unsur- 
passed. Besides, she was most intelligent, 
and had greater learning than any one else 
in the parish, except the pastor and the 
clerk. On week-days, she taught the little 
children of the village; and on Sundays, she 
sang with the choir in the chapel on the hill- 
side; and her voice was so heavenly sweet 
that strangers came from far and near to 
hear it. 

Every one loved her; even the baron and 
his lady, who dwelt in a stately castle on the 
heights above the village. They had known 
her from her childhood, and had always been 
kind to her; and now they were the best 
friends she had. She often went up to the 
castle, to read and sing to the baroness; and 


the great lady sometimes came down to the. 
humble cottage by the river-side, to look at: 


Adelheid’s flower garden and buy a basket 
of her grandfather. 

The baron and his lady had no daughters 
of their own, and only one son, in whom 
they had great pride because he was the sole 
heir of their house. Adelheid and he had 
been playmates in their childhood, and she 
remembered well the bright and merry- 
hearted boy who used to help her gather 
rushes by the river, for her grandfather’s 
basket-weaving; and who was always so 
careful and gentle when he played at ball 
with her, or helped her up the steep and 
winding path which led to the castle gate. 

But the young lord was grown up now, 
and gone away to get his education at Got- 
tingen. Adelheid had not seen him for 
years, and she had no doubt that he had long 
forgotten her; so when she heard, one day, 


that he had finished his education and was 
coming home, she thought but little about it, 
for she well knew that a humble village 
maid had nothing to do with a noble young 
count who had been educated at Gottingen, 
and who had spoken with the emperor. 

On the day when he arrived, she watched 
from behind her lattice to see him pass by, 
on his way up to the castle. Half a score of 
lordly guests came with him, and a grand 
retinue of servants and retainers followed 
behind. There was a great tramping of gal- 
lant steeds and ringing of golden spurs, as 
the stately train swept past the cottage; 
there was gleaming of gems and tossing of 
snow-white plumes; there was flashing of 
polished armor and waving of silken ban- 
ners; and there were fair ladies and gay gal- 
lants, noble pages and warriors clad in mail; 
but, to Adelheid, the young Count Otto 
seemed to be the only one worth looking at. 

Dressed like a prince, and mounted on a 
steed the emperor might have ridden, ca- 
parisoned in trappings which gleamed with 
gold, as he rode at the head of the train. 
His eye was proud, his brow was noble, and 
he looked brave and manly as any of those 
lordly warriors; but he had not their stern 
and haughty air. It was the gentle and 
winning expression of his face which made 


him look so beautiful to Adelheid; it made 


her think of the days when he was so kind a 
playmate to the little cottage girl. Amd so 
the grand cavalcade passed onward to the 
castle. 

Early on the following morning what was 
the surprise of Adelheid to see my. lady the 
baroness and the young count himself. come 
riding down the winding path and. stop be- 
fore the cottage. She hastened to set the 
door wide open, and stood blushing and 
courtesying on the threshold, prepared to 
welcome the heir of the castle ‘with all the 
respect which was his due. 

But the baroness alighted from her palfrey 
and came forward, smiling, and took Adel- 
heid by the hand, saying:— 

‘“* Adelheid, my son has come to see if his 
old companion has forgotten him.” 
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Adelheid exclaimed :— 

‘* Forgotten you, my lord! Indeed, no; 
but I scarcely hoped that you would still re- 
member a person so humble as myself.’’ 

‘* My memory is as good as your own, it 
appears!” said the young count, laughing 
gayly. ‘‘I have long looked forward to 
meeting you again, dear Adelheid; but I 
little thought to find that you had grown 
even lovelier than when I saw you last,’’ he 
added, lifting his plumed cap and bending 
low to kiss the hand of Adelheid, with as 
much respect as if she had been a high-born 
lady. 

Adelheid blushed at this compliment, and 
faltered out:— 

‘* You should not flatter a simple girl, my 
lord!” 

‘** You will find that our sweet Adelheid is 
modest as she is beautiful, Otto,’ said the 
baroness. ‘* But here is her good grand- 
father coming to speak to you.” 

The young count turned to the old man, 
and spoke very kindly to him; and then he 
had a great deal to say to Adelheid about the 
old times when they were children. At last, 
the baroness reminded him that his guests 
would miss him; and so he took his leave, 
gayly declaring that he would have stayed and 
talked with Adelheid all day if his mother 
had let him alone. 

Bat, after that, Count Otto came to the 
cottage every day; and he often told Adel- 
heid that the hours he spent with her gave 
him far more pleasure than those passed in 
feast and revel with his high-born guests. 
Adelheid was afraid to confess, even to her- 
self, how happy this made her; but at last 
the count told her plainly that he loved her. 

‘** Be my wife, beloved Adelheid,”’ said he, 
kneeling at her feet,” and let me cherish 
and protect thee always; for thine is every 
thought of this devoted heart! ” 

‘** Oh, hush, Count Otto! ” cried Adelheid, 
turning pale and trembling. ‘ Full well 
you know that I am no fit bride for the heir 
of yonder castle.”’ 

“The fittest bride that ever graced it 
yet!’ Count Otio answered, quickly. ‘And 
if you will not be its mistress, Adelheid, I 
tell you truly it shall never have one of my 
wedding! ” 

‘* My lord, it cannot be,”’ said Adelheid, 
mournfully but firmly. ‘‘ Your noble pa- 
rents have been very kind to me, and I will 
not be so ungrateful as to make dissension 
between them and their son. You know 
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they would never consent to receive me as- 
their daughter.” 

‘*T know that they need never hope to: 
find a sweeter or a fairer daughter,”’ said 
the count. 

‘* But they will find one better suited to- 
your station than a humble cottage maid. 
Go, Otto,” said Adelheid, with difficulty re- 
pressing her tears, ‘‘and wed some high- 
born lady whom the baron may be proud to- 
welcome to his heart and home; but think. 
no more of me.”’ 

To this, Count Otto answered not a word,. 
but he kissed her hand, and left the cottage 
with a proud, determined air. 

Aledheid thought he was offended, and 
she went away and wept in secret; for she 
loved the young count, though she had felt. 
it her duty to refuse his suit. 

But scarcely an hour had passed when she 
heard the tramp of a horse, and looking out, 
she saw the baron approaching. She trem- 
bled with terror, for she feared the great 
lord was coming to rebuke or punish her for 
winning the love of his son; but instead of 
that, the baron, when he entered, laid his 
hand upon her head, and said very ten- 
derly:— 

‘*¢ Bless you, my sweet child! may you be 
happy!” 

Adelhbeid knew not what to think of this 
blessing; but the baron immediately contin- 
ued :— 

‘* My dear, where is your grandfather? I 
wish to speak with him.’ 

Adelheid called her grandfather, and whem 
the old man appeared, the baron said to 
him:— 

** My good friend, I am come to ask of you 
the hand of Adelheid for my son. He loves 
her devotedly, and the baroness and myself 
are agreed that he can never find another 
bride so worthy. We hope that, with your 
consent, this sweet maiden will return @ 
favorable answer to Otto’s suit.” 

At first, the old man could hardly beiieve 
his senses; but when he understood that the 
baron was in earnest in this offer, he will- 
ingly gave his consent. As for Adelheid, 
she was now happy enough at finding that | 
Otto’s parents approved his love for her. 

And so the betrothal of Count Otto and 
Adelheid was duly announced, and prepara~ 
tions for the wedding were commenced. 
There was great rejoicing in the village; 
and the noble guests at the castle were 
all charmed with the gentle and modest 
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Adelheid. Every one commended the wis- 
dom of Count Otto’s choice. 

It was the baron’s desire that Adelheid 
and her grandfather should immediately take 
up their abode at the castle; but Adelheid 
was attached to her humble home, and she 
begged that she might be permitted to re- 
main there until she became the wife of 
Count Otto; and the count, who would not 
have a wish of hers denied, insisted that she 
should be gratified in this. 

Adelheid therefore continued to live in 
the cottage, while all was making ready for 
the grandest wedding ever witnessed at the 
castle; for in this the baron was determined 
to have his way, and he declared that his 
son’s bride should be received into his house 
with every honor befitting the occasion. 

As for the count, he thought no honor 
high enough, no splendor fine enough, for 
his beloved Adelheid. Never was a lover so 
devoted as Count Otto. All his leisure time 
was spent with Adelheid; and she long re- 
membered the happy hours when they wan- 
dered hand in hand along the river-side, or 
sat among the rocks and watched the danc- 
ing ripples as they sparkled in the sunshine. 
The bright, blue Rhine was not so blue and 
bright as were the eyes of Adelheid; and 
Otto told her so, and told her over and over, 
as lovers will, how dear she was to him. 

‘* Never shall my love for thee grow cold, 
sweet Adelheid,” he said. ‘* Never will I 
forget thee for a single hour, or waste a 
thought on any other, however fair. I 
‘swear it 

** Nay, Otto, do not swear,” said Adel- 
heid, gently; ‘‘ for you know not what may 
happen in the future. I trust you will, in- 
deed be true to me; but should it be other- 
wise you must not be guilty of a violated 
oath.”’ 

‘** Adelheid, vou speak as if you had doubts 
of my truth! ’’ exclaimed her lover reproach- 
fully. 

‘“*T have none,” she answered. ‘ But 
something saddens me to-day, Otto. I know 
not why it is, but I feel as if to-morrow 
would bring me sorrow instead of joy.” 

To-morrow was appointed for the bridal 
day, and Otto had just been speaking of the 
joy with which he should welcome its dawn- 
ing. When Adelheid referred so sadly to 
that happy day, he drew her nearer to him, 
and, smiling, softly whispered:— 

** Dearest, what foolish fear is this? Sor- 
row upon our bridal day? As well might 


you say that danger lurks in this bright 
river at our feet.” 

‘“« They say it does sometimes,”’ said Adel- 
heid. ‘* Have you never heard of the fair 
and cruel Nixie, who loves to lure men by 
her beauty, and drown them in the dark, 
deep water underneath the rocks? They 
say that many a victim has followed her to 
his death down in the silent cave.” 

Count Otto laughed, and answered care- 
lessly :— 

“Ah! But, as for me,I need not fear 
the Nixie’s wiles; for am I not already 
charmed and caught—a willing prisoner—in 
the power of one more beautiful than she ?” 

Scarcely had the young count spoken thus 
when the lovers were startled by a sound 
like a mocking laugh; yet when they looked 
around them there was no one to be ‘seen. 

But Adelheid looked down into the water, 
and she thought she caught a glimpse of 
something bright which floated out like a 
mass of golden hair as it vanished in the 
waves. In frightened tones .she whis- 

red:— 

‘¢ The Nixie! Otto, it was the Nixie! ”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, love! it was a shadow on the 
water,” laughed the count. 

But it was not a shadow on the water. It 
was indeed the Nixie of the Rhine; and her 
laugh of scorn and mockery was an ill sound 
to hear, ever ominous of woe to those who 
heard it. 

It was ominous of woe to Adelheid and 
her lover; for the Nixie had heard Count 
Otto’s words, and she was furious with jeal- 
ous anger to hear a mortal maiden called 
more beautiful then she. She instantly re- 
solved to be revenged upon the young Jord 
who had presumed to speak so lightly of her 
power. 

That same day, at a later hour, Count Otto 
crossed the river to Carlstadt, on the other 
side, where he went to buy a pearl necklace 
for Adelheid to wear at the bridal. He 
would trust no one else to select’a gift for 
his bride; and so he went himself to Carl- 
stadt, and searched the whole town over for 
the finest and costliest string of pearls that 
could be found. Before he was satisfied, 
the day was far spent; and it was almost 
sunset when he came down to his boat, and 
bade his rowers set him quickly across the 
river. 

Count Otto took his seat beneath the silk- 
en awning, the rowers bent to their oars, 
and the boat sped swiftly over the darkening 
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water toward the landing-place below the 
castle. 

As they approached ‘the shore, Count Otto 
was startled to discover the figure of a lady 
lying prone upon a rock, with her long hair 
dragging in the water. Her thin blue robe 
clung drenched around her marble-white 
limbs, and her bare arms were wet, and 
shone like polished ivory. She appeared to 
be senseless; but when the count leaped out 
upon the rock, and lifted her in his arms, 
she opened her eyes, and fixed their gaze 
upon him with a look that seemed to charm 
him like a spell. 

They were the strangest eyes that ever 
met the glance of mortal man; eyes of the 
deepest, darkest blue, that gleamed with a 
pale, cold light, as the winter moonlight 
gleams upon the Rhine. 

Count Otto looked into those weird blue 
eyes, and a strange passion was awakened 
in his heart. He had no remembrance of 
his love for Adelheid,—no thought of the 
faith he had pledged to her so little time be- 
fore. His honor was forgotten, and so was 
everything in life except that cold, white 
beauty, whose dripping tresses coiled about 
him ‘like fetters of gold as he caught her to 
his breast. 

Ah, beautiful one,” he cried, have 
saved you from the water, and you are mine! 
Speak, and tell me that no man claims you 
for his bride! ” 

She wound her arms around him, and 
smiled upou him with her blue alluring eyes. 

‘*]T am no man’s bride,”’ she said. ‘ But 
you—are you not the young Count Otto, 
who dwells up yonder in the castle?” 

** 1 am Otto, the count,” he answered. 

‘*Then you are pledged already!” she 
cried, with a mocking laugh. ‘The bells 
must ring to-morrow for your bridal; and 
your bride must be the basket-weaver’s 
daughter.” 

** No; never! ” cried Otto, madly. ‘‘ You 
shall be my bride, and you alone! Come 
with me to the castle, and everything I have 
shall be your own. My servants shall at- 
tend you, and I will be your most obedient 
slave. Fair stranger, come with me.” 

Alas for Adelheid, the gentle maiden! 
Her lover was already false, and she was 
quite forgotten. No bridal bells would ring 
for her to-morrow; no bridal wreath be 
woven for her brow. 

Count Otto took the stranger to the castle, 
and announced his determination to make 
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her his bride. Every one was astounded, 
but all attempts to move him were in vain. 
The amazement of his guests, the tears of 
his mother, the anger of his father, were 
alike unavailing; and at last he declared, 
that, unless the stranger was welcomed as 
his bride, he would go away with her, and 
never return to his father’s house again. 

And so, because Otto was the sole heir 
of the house and they could not let him go, 
they yielded to his will; but the baron’s eye 
was stern and his brow was dark as he ex- 
claimed :— 

**T never thought to see my son forget his 
honor and break his plighted word! ” 

And the baroness turned away, weeping, 
and sighed :— 

‘* Mine is a bitter task, for I must take 
this news to Adelheid; and I know not what 
I can say to comfort her.”’ 

“Tell her your son is a scoundrel, my 
lady!’ said the baron, bitterly. ‘‘ And say 
that I will find her a nobler and a better 
husband, and give her a portion such as I 
would give my daughter had I a daughter to 
wed.” 

So the baroness went down to the cottage, 
weeping all the way at the thought of the 
news she had to tell; but Adelheid met her 
at the door, and kissed her, saying ten- 
derly:— 

**Do not speak, dear lady; I know what 
you have come to tell me.’’ 

*¢ Alas! my poor Adelheid,” said the bar- 
oness; ‘‘ do you indeed know what a heavy 
sorrow my ungrateful son has brought upon 
us all? Do you know that he has proven 
false to you?” 

**] know that he seems so,’ the young 
girl answered, sadly. ‘‘ But Otto is not false 
in his right mind, dear lady. A spell is on 
him, and he knows not what he does! ” 

‘* What mean you, Adelheid?”’ exclaimed 
the baroness. ‘‘ Do you know that Otto has 
brought a stranger to the castle, and de- 
mands that we shall receive her as his 
bride? ” 

**T know it,’? answered Adelheid; “ and 
I know where he found that siren stranger. 
I was waiting by the river-side for Otto’s re- 
turn from Carlstadt; and when his boat first 
came in sight, I saw her, and I knew that 
she was watching for himtoo. Lady, can you 
not guess what manner of being it is that has 
enchanted Count Otto with her unearthly 

spell? This fair-seeming stranger is none 
other than the Nixie of the Rhine! ”’ 
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The baroness turned deathly pale, and 
shrieked aloud in terror:— 

*¢ Adelheid, can this be true!”’ 

Adelheid made answer:— 

‘-It is true. Isaw her come out of the 
water, and lie in wait for Otto’s coming. I 
tried to warn him, but he did not see my sig- 
nal; and so he fell a victim to her wiles. But 
do not weep, dear lady, for we will save him 
“yet.” 

She spoke in such a hopeful tone that the 
‘baroness took heart, and anxiously ex- 
-claimed:— 

‘“*Q Adelheid! do you think it can be done? 
‘But how?”’ 

‘Leave that to me,’? said Adelheid. 
“¢TDo you, dear lady, go back to the castle and 
arrange a banquet in honor of the stranger. 
‘Let all the guests assemble in the hall to- 
night; and when the mirth is at its highest, 
look for me. I promise you that I will find 
-a way to release Count Otto from the Nixie’s 
spell, and send her back to her cave beneath 
‘the Rhine.” 

The baroness promised that all should be 
-done as Adelheid directed; but when she saw 
‘the calm, sad look upon the young girl’s face, 
-@ new fear arose in her mind, and she 
‘mournfully said:— 

‘*¢ But what will be my son’s fate, after all? 
When he is delivered from this peril, will 
you still wed him, Adelheid, in spite of his 
false and cruel conduct? ”’ 

_Adelheid cast down her eyes, and a tear 
-stole down her pale cheek, as she replied:— 

*¢T cannot tell how that will be, dear lady. 
I love Count Otto so well that I would give 
my whole life to save him; and I do not hold 
-him much to blame for yielding to a charm 
which few men could resist. But he may be 

-changed; I may be changed, myself. I 
-cannot tell how that will be.” 

As she uttered these words, the counte- 
~nance of Adelheid assumed a look of high 
resolve and patient sorrow, which made her 
seem almost like a saint. The baroness felt 
-that there was more in the young girl’s mean- 
‘ing than she could understand. 

That night, there was a scene of feast 
and merry-making in the hall; but it was a 
strange revel. The laugh went round, and 
»the wine-cup sparkled high, and yet there 

was no joy. The baron sat and glowered 
-upon the board with a face of wrath and 
-gloom; his lady wore a wondering and ex- 
pectant look which no one comprehended; 
:and the guests were ill at ease, though they 
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affected to be merry. Some spell of terror 
seemed upon them all. Mysterious suspi- 
cions filled their minds, and they shrank with 
nameless dread from the icy-glittering beauty 
of Count Otto’s chosen bride. 

White as the foam that wreaths the fatal 
cataract, she sat among them, and chilled 
their mirth and froze their smiles with the 
cold glance of her weird blue eyes. Count 
Otto never left her side, and scarcely turned 
his gaze a moment from her face; yet he ap- 
peared but little like an ardent lover. There 
was a strange and mirthless smile upon his 
lips; a fierce, unhappy light was in his eye; 
and his companions shunned his presence 
with something of the same repulsion which 
caused them to shrink from her whose siren 
spell was over him. 

At last the baron summoned his harpers 
to the hall, and their familiar music dispelled 
a portion of the gloom. Some courteous 
guest ventured to beg that Count Otto’s 
bride would grant them the favor of a song; 
and a dozen voices at once took up the plea. 

**A song! a song! Give us a song, fair 
lady!’ was the cry. 

With an imperious motion, the stranger 
stretched out her hand and took a harp from 
the nearest minstrel. She swept. her long, 
white fingers across the strings, and they 
sent forth a wild and wailing sound, un- 
earthly as the voice in which she cried:— 

‘*¢ Now what shall be the song? Otto, my 

noble lover, what music will you hear?” 
_ At that moment there came gliding into 
the hall a slender figure, robed in gray from 
head to foot, with a veil over her face, and a 
black rosary hanging atherside. Every one 
made way for her with reverence, for they 
recognized the habit of the Gray Nuns of 
Saint Bleuve, the great convent down the 
river, where the abbess was a king’s daugh- 
ter, and her order was respected for its 
power as much as for its charity. 

The Gray Nun paused before Count Otto 
and his bride; and silence fell on all within 
the hall as she pointed her finger at the 
stranger, and sternly said:— 

** Let me name the music; and sing it if 
you dare!” 

She bent a little forward, and in a clear 
and solemn voice she added:— 

‘* Sing me an Ave Marie.”’ 

A cry of fear broke from the stranger’s 
lips, a look of horror came upon her cold, 
white face, and the harp fell from her trem- 
bling hands, and clashed upon the floor; but 
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suddenly she turned and laid her hand upon 
Count Otto’s arm, with a wild laugh, ex- 
claiming :— 

‘¢ The Gray Nun thinks she has foiled me; 
but I will not lose my lover! Come, Otto, 
come. I'll wed thee in my cavern hall 
beneath the dark blue Rhine! ” 

She moved away, and beckoned to the 
-count; and he followed her as if he had no 
power to resist her will. But the Gray Nun 
glided after him, and taking the black rosary 
from her girdle, she threw it around his 
neck. 

Instantly a change came over him. He 
seemed to awake as from a dreadful dream; 
and when the Nixie saw that her spell was 
broken, and her hold on him was gone, she 
uttered a cry of rage, and fled shrieking 
down the rocky path, and plunged into the 
Rhine. 

Then the Gray Nun lifted her veil, and 
‘Otto saw before him the sweet, sad face of 
his gentle Adelheid. He fell upon his 
knees, and stretched out his hands toward 
her, crying:— 

* Adelheid, forgive me! 
me!” 

Calmly and sadly the Gray Nun an- 
swered:— 

*“*T do, Count Otto. I forgive you, and I 
bid you farewell forever.” 

‘“* What, Adelheid! farewell? Oh, say 
not so!” cried Otto, in an agony of grief. 
** Forget what I have done in my madness; 
and let my love atone for my fault. Adel- 
heid, tell me that you will yet be mine.” 

But Adelheid’s pale face grew paler yet, 
and she drew back from his pleading hands, 
as she replied:— 

“Talk not to me of earthly love, Count 
‘Otto: I am a nun!” 

Count Otto started to his feet, and stood 
looking at Adelheid in speechless anguish; 
but the baroness exclaimed :— 

‘** Alas, Adelheid! was this your purpose, 
which I did not understand? Then that 
gray habit is not disguise? ”’ 

Adelheid folded her hands upon her bo- 
som, and meekly answered :— 


Oh, forgive 


‘Tt is the habit that I shall always wear 
hereafter while I live; for I have taken the 
vows of the Order of Saint Bleuve. Thus, 
and thus only, Otto, could I gain possession 
of that rosary, which is a relie of Saint Bleuve 
the Blessed, and has a power to dispel all 
charms and works of sorcery. Thus only 
could I free you from the Nixie’s evil spell; 
and, since you are delivered, I do not regret 
the step. Give me bac« the rosary, my lord, 
for I must restore it to the abbess before the 
midnight hour.” 

Count Otto silently placed the rosary in 
her outstretched hand, and she veiled her 
face, and moved to go. She took one slow 
and hesitating step, then turned again, and, 
in a broken voice, she faltered:— 

‘*Henceforth, my home is in the cloister 
cell; but, ere we part, give me one promise, 
Otto. Promise that when your last hour is 
approaching you will send for me, wherever 
you may be; and if I still remain among the 
living, I will obey the summons, and come in 
the custom of my order to pray for your 
soul’s repose.”’ 

promise,’ said Count Otto solemnly. 
And the words were scarcely spoken ere the 
Gray Nun had departed. 

Long, long after, when Otto the baron lay 
dying, he kept that promise. He was no 
longer Otto the count; for the old baron was 
dead, and his son had succeeded to his place. 
He had wedded a high-born lady, who made 
him a haughty but faithful wife. Many 
brave sons and fair daughters were born to 
him, and now they all wept around his dying 
bed. 

It was then that he remembered the prom- 
ise he had given to Adelheid, his early love; 
and he sent a message to her convent home, 
praying her to come and close his eyes. 

But they sent him word that Sister Adel- 
heid had slept for years beneath the green, 
bending willows in the burial-place of the 
convent of Saint Bleuve. They sent him a 
spray of the pale white roses that bloomed 
upon her grave; and the Baron Otto died 


with the name of Adelheid upon his lips, 


and the white roses clasped against his heart. 
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READING CHARACTER BY THE HAIR. 


ST at present there seems to be a good 
deal of ingenuity displayed in trying to 
read people’s character by outward signs. 
Some clever individual has drawn up rules by 
which we may tell a person’s character by 
the hair, says the American Hairdresser. 
Black hair which is absolutely without any 
wave or curl, and which lies in lank, lifeless 
masses, shows a melancholy disposition ; a 
black beard which grows sparsely also gives 
the same indication. Black hair which is 
wavy and curling, and very thick, shows 
force of affection and a certain ardor in love 
matters; and so also does a thick and crisp- 
textured black beard and moustache. The 
lank, thin, and uncurling black hair is one of 
the signatures of Saturn; the crisp, curling, 
and thickly-crowing black hair is the com- 
bination of Venus and Saturn. The united 
influence of these two planets on a life gives 
force of character; thus people with the 
crisp, dark hair get the ardor combined with 
prudence, which produces success in life. 
Chestnut hair of a soft and silky texture, 
and not very thick, gives romance of charac- 
ter. This is not the sort of hair which is 


ever seen on very commonplace, realistic 


persons. This tint of hair, crisp or curling, 
and growing thickly on the head, and with a 
thickly-growing beard, also of crisp or wavy 
texture, shows joviality and hospitality, and 
both women and men of this coloring are 
fond of society, have a good deal of “‘ go”’ in 
them, and an immense amount of confidence 
in themselves. 

Golden hair of a soft, pale gold, without 
undulation, shows gentleness and tender- 
ness, but no force of character. Men hav- 
ing this sort of hair are somewhat effemi- 
nate in their tastes, and are wanting in en- 
ergy and decision. Both men and women 
having this pale, floss-silk sort of hair are in- 
capable of strong affection; they are at- 
tracted by the opposite sex, but they are 
more given to having a series of small in- 
terests than one strong love.  - 

- Bright golden hair of a rich, deep color, 
and of a crisp and waving texture, growing 
thickly on the head and somewhat low on 
the brow showsan ardent, poetic, and artistic 
. temperament. It is the signature of Apollo, 
—the sun. Such people are generally fond 
of music, painting, or poetry. Both men 
and women having this sort of hair are in- 
tuitive in their judgments; they do not rea- 


son about things, they feel them; they are 
a little quick of temper, and are easily ruf- 
fled, but they are quickly appeased; they are 
gay, and interest themselves in art, even if 
they are not artists themselves. 

Persons with red hair are ardent and 
vivacious, especially if with it they have 
hazel eyes, in which case they have a bright 
and quick intelligence. They have a great. 
deal of natural facility for study and good 
memories. Red hair with blue eyes shows 
the same warmth of character, but not so 
much intelligence; and if with blue eyes and 
red hair the eyebrows and eyelashes are 
white—as is often the case—it is an indica- 
tion of a weak and capricious nature. 

People with red-brown hair, which is very 
thick, and redder over the ears and at the 
temples, and in the beard than on the head, 
are courageous and hot-tempered. This 
kind of hair (unless the other indications in 
the face are widely different), shows activity 
and energy in all things. It augments the 
indication of force and power given by other 
features, and in part this sort of hair gives 
sense of color in painters, force of language 
and eloquence in poets, and in musical com- 
position. 

Hair of that colorless, fair color, or ash 
colored, denotes persons of an indolent and 
dreamy temperment. Persons with this sort 
of hair, in combination with large blue-gray 
eyes, with fair, long but straight eyelashes, 
and very slightly-defined eyebrows of the 
same blond color, and white, soft skin are 
capricious, languid, imaginative, and some- 
what melancholy. Women having this sort of 
coloring of skin and hair are romantic and de- 
voted in a resigned but not active spirit;'that 
is, they are more generous in words than in 
deeds, for they are incapable of exertion, 
and still less perseverance. 

- Persons with soft long hair of a dark brown, 
so dark as to be almost black, yet not that 
blue-black which is essentially melancholy, 
are affectionate, gentle, and loving. Their 
first instinct is always good and kind. They 
like society, and while not quite so indolent 
as those having soft ash-colored hair, they 
are still lovers of repose and comfort. Peo- 
ple with this soft, brown hair are very open 
to the impressions of beauty, and they abhor 
noise, discords, and quarrels of all sorts. 
Men with this sort of hair, like those with 
pale golden hair, are somewhat effeminate. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE VULTURE IS STOPPED IN HIS COURSE. 


THE sun had dipped its disk half-way be- 
low the distant forest-bound horizon, when 
the two girls were startled from their rev- 
eries by the appearance of Harry Millbank. 
He came boldly down the cabin ladder, but 
when once his foot touched the floor, a slight 
nervous tremor ran through his frame. 

‘¢ Will you have any refreshments, ladies?” 
said he, and then he looked around again. 

* T want none,” said Ida. 

You’d better have some,” urged the boy 
again. 

Annette thought she detected a desire in 
the boy’s manner, and hastily concluding 
that that desire was for their benefit, she 
quickly said:— 

** Yes, good, kind Harry, we do want some 
refreshment. My poor lady’s brain is al- 
most turned, and she hardly knows what she 
needs. Let us have wine, and a few tarts.” 

An expression of gratification came over 
the boy’s features as he re-ascended the 
ladder. 

** Indeed, Annette,” uttered Ida, ‘* I can- 
not eat anything; neither can I drink.” 

“Sh! Did you not notice the boy’s man- 
ner? He desired to communicate some- 
thing to us.” 

““Then why did he not do it?” 

‘“* Why, 1 suppose he was simply sent to 
ask us our wants, and under those circum- 
stances he could have no excuse for remain- 
ing; but when he brings our refreshments he 
may reasonably be supposed to stop and ar- 
range them. I know that must be the case, 
for he looked disappointed when you told 
him you did not want anything.” : 

‘* Ah, Annette, you are a good girl.” 

** T love you at all events, dear Ida.”’ 

‘“*T know you do, I know you do,” re- 
turned Ida, resting her head upon her com- 
panion’s shoulder. ‘ But alas! I fear the 
boy can help me no more. O God! what 
can I urge now to the pirate, since he is my 
husband! ” 

Here comes the boy.” 

Harry Millbank re-entered the cabin and 
set his tray upon the table. He prepared to 
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uncork the wine, and while he made 
rangements he said, in a low whisper:— 


‘* Now, ladies, the time has come for you — 


to act. Be firm, and all may yet be well, 
but if you flinch a hair we may not help 
you.” 

‘¢ What, what shall we do?” asked An- 
nette, in the same low tone. ‘Tell me, and 
if the thing lies within the power of woman 
you shall not find me behind.” 

** Lady,” said the boy, turning to Ida as 
he spoke, ‘* your pretended husband will be 
here erelong, and ’?—— 

‘** Pretended!”’ uttered Ida, starting for- 
ward and gazing earnestly into the boy’s face. 

** Does he not pretend so?” 

** Yes, yes—but is he not my husband ?”’ 

‘¢ No—by heaven he is not.” 

But the priest 

‘* Was one of Garl Tamell’s wicked agents, 
who assumed the holy garb for the occasion. 
No, lady, he is not your husband.” 

‘**O great God, I thank thee!” exclaimed 
the fair girl, as she covered her face with 
her hands and wept tears of relief. 

Harry gazed back towards the ladder, then 
bent his ears a moment to listen, and then 


turning towards the girls, he drew from his 


bosom two pistols. 

‘* Here,” said he,as he handed one of 
them to Ida, ‘ take this, and fear not to use 
it, for with you now lies your only chance of 
escape. In the brig’s crew we are uearly 
equally divided, and an open opposition on 
our part would only lead to a conflict that 
could but prove fatal; but when once Garl 
Tamell is gone, Mark Buntnell by right comes 
to the command. Tamell will be here ere- 
long, and I need not tell you of his designs; 
but oh, as you value your own liberty, your 
own happiness, do not fear to use the means 
I thus give you.” 

Ida Stanley took the deadly weapon with a 
trembling hand, and as she gazed along the 
bright barrel a faint flush came to her cheek; 
but yet she tried to gain courage equal to the 
task. 

‘* And to you,” continued the boy, turning 
to Annette, ‘‘ I give this one. It will help 
your mistress if you use it with a steady 
hand.”’ 


20 * Begun in the January Number. Complete in Four Numbers. 
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‘*My hand and heart shall be steady as 
the mountain rock,” returned Annette, as 
-she took the pistol with a flashingeye. ‘If 
‘my mistress fears, I will not.”’ 

** Now hide the weapons within the folds 
-of. your dresses, and be careful that Tamell 
-sees them not too soon,” said the boy, as he 
again gazed anxiously about, ‘‘ and oh, re- 
member,” he added, “ that one error now 
may prove fatal to all. Do not fail.” 

‘¢ We will not,” said Annette, with a con- 
fidence that Ida could not feel. 

. “Then I must leave you, and God grant 
that, when I see you again, Mark Buntnell 
‘well be commander of the brig.” 

As the boy spoke, he turned away and left 
‘the cabin, but when he was half-way up the 
‘ladder, he looked back and endeavored by 
‘an assuring expression to strengthen the girls 
in their duty. 

“QO Annette, murmured Ida, as they 
‘were left alone once more, “‘ can I dothis?” 

what, Ida?” 

‘* Take the life of a fellow-being.’’ 

‘*Ida, dear Ida,” urged Annette, as she 


laid her hand steadily, firmly, on the shoul- 


der of her mistress, ‘‘ do not let such a feel- 
ing enter your soul. God has given you a 
life, and he gave it for your guod. Should you 
lose it the world would lose one of its sweet- 
est flowers, and hundreds wouldmourn. You 
must protect it, and if to do so,it be nec- 
essary to shoot Garl Tamell, then let him 
die, and the world will have occasion to bless 
you for the deed. Do not flinch, for heaven 
itself must approve the act. Remember, 
Ida, virtue, honor, peace and joy are at 
‘stake—your own unsullied.soul against the 
life of the blackest villain that ever trod. 
My hand is steady, and my nerves are all 
‘calm. Be you the same, and all shall be 
well.” 

Ida gazed up into the face of her compan- 
ion with a grateful look, though some of the 


allusions had made her shudder; but yet she — 


grew more calm, and placing the pistol with- 
an the bosom of her laced vest, she said:— 
4¢ Pl try, try.” 

**Then be firm;and we may be safe. 
Remember the poor earl, and remember 
Cecil Leland!” answered Annette. 

Ida started at the name—the rich blood 
mantied her cheek, and pressing her hand 
hard upon her bosom she bowed her head, 
and though she had gained composure, yet 
the warm tears dropped silently from her 
dJashes. 
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The sun had sunk to rest—twilight had 


- come and. gone, and the bright stars were 


twinkling in the heavens. Ida Stanley had 
tried to nerve herself for the fearful ordeal 
through which she had to pass, but yet her 
heart fluttered wildly in her bosom, and as 
time fled noiselessly by, she felt her nervous 
anxiety fast gaining the mastery over her. 
Annette, on the contrary, sat firm and im- 
movable. 
on her knees, and the compression of her 


finely chiseled lips told that the heart’was - 


firm within. 
At length the door of the companionway 
was opened, and Ida nestled more closely to 


_ her companion, but it proved to be only the 


steward with lights. He took no notice of 
the girls, but having fixed the tapers in their 
places he returned to the deck, and in a few 
moments afterwards Garl Tamell himself 
descended. There was an exulting expres- 


sion upon his countenance, and his tread was . 


confident and easy. 

‘*Be firm! Remember the fearful price 
of hesitation,’’ whispered Annette. 

‘“* Ah, my fair bride,’ said the pirate 
chieftain, as he stopped in the centre of the 
cabin, “‘ you look more blooming than ever. 
I trust the rites of matrimony set easily upon 
you?” 

Ida looked tremblingly up into Tamell’s 
face, but she spoke not, neither did she vas 
from her seat. 

“Come, Ida, my bride,” continued the 
pirate, ‘‘ this is not the way to weleome your 
husband. I had expected you: would have 
flown to my arms. Come,’ 

*¢ Touch me not, sir] touch me not,”’ cried 
Ida, as the villain approached. 

‘* How now, pretty one ?”’ uttered Tamell, 
stopping and gazing upon the glowing face 
of the fair girl. ‘* What shall keep a hus- 


band from his wife?” 


‘¢ You are not my husband, sir.” 

I am.”’ 

** You are not—God knows you are not.” 

“Come, girl, away with this folly. The 
priest tied us with a knot which no earthly 
power can sever.” 

“Twas no priest! 
yourself | 

‘*Ha!l Who—but no, you think to brow- 
beat me. Come, I’ll have no more of this!” 

As Tamell spoke, his face flushed with 
anger, and he took a quick step forward. 
Ida sprang from her seat and started back to 
the stern windows, 


.?Twas a villain like 


Her hands were pressed hard up- : 
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‘“*Touch me not, sir!’’ she cried, as she 
drew the pistol from her bosom. “If you 
approach another step I will fire! ’’ 

‘‘ By the saints of heaven!’’ exclaimed 
the pirate, stopping short in his way, ‘“‘ who 
gave thee that?” 

found it.” 

_-** Ha, ha, ha, ’tis not loaded.” 
. “Tis loaded, for I have tried it.” ~~ 

‘“‘- You dare not fire it! If you do but 
place, your finger upon the trigger, I swear 


_ by all the powers of heaven, I'll treat ye as I 


would a dog! Beware, now, for I mean 
what I say!” 

Ida Stanley quailed before the lightning 
fury of that dark face. The pirate’s words 
rang like thunder through her soul, and as 
she heard his fearful threat she forgot that she 
possessed the means of defence. Her weap- 


. on dropped harmless at her feet, and Garl 


Tamell sprang forward! 

- The pirate chieftain laid one band on Ida’s 
arm. Annette raised her weapon, but Garl 
Tamell saw it not. Her face was white as 
marble, for her blood all lay still and quiet in 
her motionless heart. Her hand trembled 
not, nor did the muzzle of her pistol vary 
from its point in the estimation of a hair. 
She pulled the trigger—the sharp report 
rang through the cabin, and on the same in- 
stant the pitiless buccaneer uttered a low 
groan, pressed his hands upon his side, and 
staggered back to a seat. 

Ida Stanley fell fainting upon the floor, 
and Annette, after gazing for a moment up- 
on the work she had done, sprang forward to 
her assistance. In a few moments the com- 
panionway was thrown open, and some of 
the crew came rushing down, foremost 
among whom was Waldron. The boy came, 

too, and spritiging quickly to Annette’s side, 
ne’ ’ whispered a hurried sentence in her 
ear. 

‘* Here’s a nice mess!” exclaimed Wal- 
dron, as he sprang to his commander’s side. 

*“* Ah, Waldron,” groaned Tamell, as he 
leaned heavily against his faithful follower, 
‘*1’m done for. The jade fired with a good 
aim.” 

‘* Where did you get those pistols ?” asked 
Waldron, as he bent a stern look upon An- 
nette. 

‘* We found them in that locker,” deliber- 
atety and unhesitatingly returned the girl, 
pointing to an open locker in the bulkhead. 

Harry Millbank returned Annette a grate- 


all ook. 
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‘This comes of having women on board,” 

muttered Mark Buntnell, as he helped Wal- 
dron move the captain to a lounge. “I 
never knew luck where there was one of ’em 
on the water.” 

“*T believe you’re right,” returned Wal- 
dron, ‘‘ and after all, I don’t know, for all I 
helped bring ’em on ‘board, that I can blamé 
the lady for defending herself. ys 

Mark Buntnell’s heart beat with delight 
as he thus found that nothing was suspected, 
and leaving some of the rest to take care of 
Tamell, he went to the assistance of Ida. 
The girl was soon restored to consciousness, 
while the pirate captain, groaning with pain, 
was conveyed to the small house om deck. 
The surgeon of the brig was called to ex- 
amine the wound, and he found that the ball 
had shattered the fourth rib, but how far it 
had entered beyond he could not ascertain, 
as the probing gave such paiu that the opera- 
tion became dangerous. Atany rate, he did 
not hesitate to give it as his opinion that the 
wound was mortal, though the sufferer 
might linger along several days and perhaps 
weeks. 

A general gloom settled over the crew, 
though a close observer might have seen 
that upon many faces it was assumed, vet 
none thought of revenging their command- 
er’s death upon the poor girls. A council 
was held upon the quarter-deck, and Mark 
Buntnell was almost unanimously recognized 
as the legitimate commander of the Ranger, 
and he accordingly assumed the blue amd 
white feather. 

The question then came up as to what 
should be done with the girls. Some who 
blamed them not for what they had done, 
were yet so far influenced by fear that they 
proposed to throw them overboard, but men 
who could murder men could not thus coldly 
put to death innocent and injured girls, so 
at length it was resolved that Garl Tamell, 
if he were able, should decide. Buntnell 
and Waldron were appointed to confer with 
him. They entered the house where he lay 
and asked the surgeon if the captain could 
speak. 

“* Yes, yes,’’ groaned Tamell, as he turned 
his head half-way over on his pillow. ‘* What 
would you, Waldron?” 

‘* We have come, captain, to ask what 
shall be done with the two girls.” 

A painful shadow flitted across Garl Tam- 
ell’s face, and after a moment’s — » 
asked :— 
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Ts Ida recovered ? 

Yes,’ returned Buntnell. ‘* Her swoon 
only lasted a few minutes. Probably it was 
only the deed she had done that had shook 
her nerves.” 

** Ah, you mistake there, Mark. °T'was 
not Ida Stanley that fired. .She, poor thing, 
had not the courage. "Twas her maid that 
gave me my death; but do not blame her.” 

Here the wounded chieftain groaned with 
pain, and after closing his eyes for a few 
moments in apparent thought, he re-opened 
them, and said:— 

‘Let the brig be run into the Lollards, 
and there they shall be set on shore.’’ 

‘“* But there’s danger,” said Waldron. 

** No, Kent and Cressy are there, and you 
know we were to take them.” 

Here a grim smile passed over the pirate’s 

face, and half muttering to himself, he con- 
tinued:— 
_ Fear not—the young traitor is dead ere 
this. Therel be none to harm us. Kent 
and Cressy have done their work before 
now. Ah, my fair Ida, you’ll wheedle with 
him no more at all events. Yes, take the 
brig into the Lollards, for I may land there 
myself. Ask no questions now, only do as 
I bid you.” 

As the wounded man spoke, his head sunk 
back upon the pillow, and Buntnell and 
Waldron silently withdrew. 

Garl Tamell’s wishes were made known to 
the crew, and though there were some ob- 
jections to such a course, yet the brig was 
brought about upon the necessary course, 
and once more she headed towards the 
Lollards. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT AND ITS 
VICTIM. 


NIGHT, black, moonless and starless, had 
fallen down upon the old castle. Ere the 
daylight had gone, black huge masses of 
clouds had been gathering upon the hori- 
zon, and now the heavy drops of rain began 
to patter upon the pavement and the green- 
sward. The wind was almost dead—a sigh- 
ing, moaning whisper woke the air, but the 
falliug of the deluge almost drowned it. 
Thicker and thicker, heavy and more heavy, 
grew the big raindrops, and erelong it 
seemed as though the very ocean had been 
drawn up into heaven and was now being 
emptied upon the earth. 
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Cecil Leland stood within the doorway of 
the old bulter’s lodge, and looked forth upon 
the scene. Broad sheets of flame began to- 
light up the heavens, and the loud thunder 
rolled like trembling mountains through the 
sky. 
‘* T’ve lived hard upon sixty years, and I 
never saw it rain like this before,’’ said old 
Malcolm, as he withdrew from the spattering 
spray that came in from the door-stone. 

‘Tis indeed heavy,” returned Cecil, still 
retaining his position at the door. 

‘*T saw a woman go over the chapel cliff 
this afternoon,’ observed Malcolm, again 
approaching the door. ‘I wonder where 
she is.’’ 

A woman! ”’ iterated Cecil. 

“Yes. However, there’s the old chapel; 
she may take shelter in that, unless, indeed, 
she has already returned.” 

‘Who was it, Malcolm?” asked Cecil, 
with a sudden interest. 

‘Well, ’twas a long distance to see, for 
she came up from the lower forest and went 
around outside of the wall, but I thought at 
the time ’twas your mother.” 

mother! Impossible.’’ 

‘¢ Very likely I may be mistaken.” 

no, Malcolm—perhaps ’twas my 
mother,’’ uttered Cecil, while he shuddered 
at the thought. 

Another stream of fire ran through the 
heavens, and instinctively the young man 
cast his eyes towards the cliff, and he could 
plainly see the rivulets that were beginning 
to run down the ravines and path. Another 
sheet of lightning, and he could see that 
through the chapel path the water was rush- 
ing in a torrent. 

Steadily did Cecil Leland keep his eyes 
fixed upon a point towards the cliff, and as 
sheet after sheet of fire enveloped surround- 
ing objects in its vivid light he could see the 
crags even through the thick rain. 

‘““Q God! Malcolm, did you not see?” 

‘*See what?” exclaimed the old man, 
peering out into the thick gloom. 

“ Look off toward the chapel path, and 
wait till the heavens are light again. There!’’ 
‘* Great heavens! ’tis a woman, Cecil! ” 

** My mother! ” 

Tt must be.”’ 

Look! look there! 

When they both looked again they could 
distinctly make out a female form standing 
upon a large rock by the side of the chapel 
path, nearly at the foot of the slope, while 
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all around her the rushing torrent was hiss- 
ing and boiling in its mad wrath. 

‘¢T could not help her now,” said Cecil. 

‘¢ No; there is no human power can reach 
her while the torrent lasts,” returned Mal- 
colm. ‘She sought that rock for safety, 
and there she must remain till the deluge 
subsides.” 

Again and again, by the livid glare of the 
lightning did the two look forth towards 
that female form. Old Malcolm thought not 
of the spray, he thought not of the chill, he 
only thought of the tenant of that rock. 

*¢ See, see! does it not move? Does it not 
shake before the flood ?”’ ejaculated Cecil. 

What?” 

‘* The rock! the rock! ”’ 

**T noticed it not.” 

“Wait till it lights again. Hark! oh, 
hark! what a scream was that!” cried the 
young man, as he caught hold of the old 
man’sarm. ‘ Will it not light again?” 

Yes—there! ”’ 

They both strained their eyes towards the 
spot where they last saw the rock, but 
nought was to be seen, save the torrent that 
came rushing down the frightfully widened 
path! The rock and its occupant were gone! 

‘* Great God! she’s lost! ”’ exclaimed Cecil, 
as he shuddered at the idea of any human 
being being so-fearfully engulfed. “ Though 
God may have’ meant this for thy punish- 
ment, yet will I aid thee if can. Malcolm, 
start up the household, and see who will go 
forth with me to the assistance of a fellow- 
mortal. Let me have lanterns—quick! ”’ 

It soon spread over the castle that a fe- 
male had been swept down the chapel path 
by the torrent, and ere many minutes a 
dozen stout men offered to follow Cecil to 
the rescue. Lanterns of horn were provided, 
and after seeing that they were close and 
safe, the party set forth. The rain still fell 
in torrents, but as there was little or no 
wind, the way was by no means difficult, 
nor did the men think of the saturated ig 
ments that clung about them. 

The lightning still continued to play in ‘the 
heavens, and as the almost blinding glare 
would for the time pass away, the lanterns 
seemed only capable of ‘‘ making darkness 
visible; ”? but still Cecil led on, and at length 
he reached the outer wall, where he soon 
found the wicket, and as he opened it he 
stepped forth into the space beyond. At 
that instant the heavens were fired, and oh, 
what a scene opened to the view. The mad 


flood was sweeping down from the distant 
cliffs, and near the wall it had spread itself 
into a broad river, upon the bosom of which 
huge rocks, and trees, and masses of loos- 
ened earth were being swept away. 

The followers instinctively drew back, but 
Cecil urged them on, pointing out that there 
was no danger near the wall, and at length 
they stepped forth through the wicket. Ce- 
cil then led the way some rods up towards 
the cliff, and having ranged his men along 
so that they could command a view of the 
scene, he bade them halt and wait for the 
lightning. It came—and then all was dark 
once more. Again and again it came, and 
Cecil began to despair. Once more the 
broad flame wrapped the earth in its light, 
and one of the men nearest the wicket ut- 
tered a shout. 

Cecil sprang to the spot. 

‘* Did you see her?” he asked of the man, 
who had cried out. 

‘“‘T think so. There! See that?” 

Cecil looked off, and at a spot where a 
huge rock had stopped in its course, he saw 
a female form washed by the surge. To 
this point where the female lay the water 
was not deep, but yet it ran so swiftly that 
*twould be dangerous to venture out there. 
The young man thought a moment, and then 
turning to his companions he shouted:— 

‘¢ Tothe park; back to the park, and let us 
obtain staffs, and then we may venture out 
there.” 

What, between the quickly following 
flashes of lightning, and the dim glow of the 
lanterns, they received light enough to en- 
able them to be somewhat expeditious in 
their movements. They proceeded at once 
to some of the larger arbors, and tore off a 
number of the largest transverse slats; and 
then returned to the scene outside of the 
wall. The trial was perilous, but Cecil hesi- 
tated not. He planted the end of his staff 
firmly upon the ground and stepped into the 
water. The rushing tide was powerful, but 
the youth heeded it not. The others saw 
him safely in the flood, and seizing their 
lanterns soas to save them, they planted their 
own staffs and followed. 

Slowly, yet steadily, the adventurers ad- 
vanced, and at length they reached the 
woman in safety. They seized her by the 
limbs, and—’twas the best they could do— 
dragged her to the wicket. They lifted her 
through; then four of them took the inani- 


‘mate form upon their shoulders and bore it 
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to the castle. A fire was built in one of the 
large chambers, a bed prepared, and the 
body of Margaret Leland—for she indeed it 
was—was placed upon it. 

Cecil bent over the cold form, and though 
he could not weep, yet he gazed anxiously 
upon those marble features, and with his 
fingers he parted the hair from the deep 
wounds that the ruthless rocks had made. 
The white forehead was scarred by a livid 
spot, and the neck and shoulders were 
bruised in many places. The young man 
waited the appearance of the old earl’s phy- 
sician, and while he thus waited, he won- 
dered if there were life still left there—life 
which might be extended into the future on 
earth. Then, as he gazed, he thought of 
the deep, dark guilt that might lurk around 
the chambers of that still heart, and he 
thought, too, how unlike the true woman 
she had been. True he was a son, but in 
his noble heart he could not excuse or si- 
lence even a mother’s iniquities. 

At length the doctorcame. He examined 
the patient, and dubiously he shook his head; 
yet he ordered such restoratives as he 
deemed proper, and with warm liniments he 
chafed her breast, temples and limbs. Ere- 
long she opened her eyes, and some half- 
murmured sentences fell from her lips. 
Cecil spoke to her, but she knew him not. 
Life came upon her apace, and she began to 
rave. Cecil gazed a while in silence, and 
then with a heavy heart he left the room, 
having first seen that proper female attend- 
ants were appointed to minister to the invalid. 

It was after midnight when Cecil Leland 
left the chamber to which his mother had 
been conveyed. The rain had ceased falling, 
and the heavy clouds had rolled off over the 
sea. Here and there, a bright spot of blue 
was visible beyond the downlike masses of 
white clouds that hung in the air, and a few 
sparkling stars were set in the azure. The 
water still roared upon the side of the cliff, 
but Cecil knew that its fountain had gone, 


-and that it could not run much longer. He 


felt not like sleep, and so he stepped forth 
into the court. For half an hour he wan- 
dered to and fro, deeply buired in the varied 
thoughts that resulted from the strange 
events of the past, and at the end of that 
time he re-entered the castle, and sought the 
chamber which had been set apart for his use. 
He breathed a prayer for the peace of Ida 
Stanley, asked God to forgive his mother, 
and then sought the repose of his pillow. 


Oh, sleep, tired nature’s sweet restorer! 
How dost thou with thy visions of life fill 
the mind; and Cecil’s active fancy was soon 
in uneasy slumber re-enacting the thrilling 
excitements of the day. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PLOT THICKENS. 


THE next morning dawned, and though 
the meadows were overflowed by the swollen 
streams, yet the soft air bore upon its bosom 
a thousand fragrant sweets that arose from 
the rain-trampled verdure. Margaret Le- 
land had sunk into a deep swoon, and the 
physician unhesitatingly pronounced that 
she could not recover. Cecil may have 
wondered what led her up the chapel path, 
but yet he felt that he had a clew to the 
truth. 

The forenoon had passed half away. The 
old earl was seated in his large chair, and 
Cecil Leland stood by his side. 

‘©°Twas a fearful deluge,” said the old 
man, as he cast his eyes off to where the 
meadows still lay beneath the water. 

Yes, but how fair and beautiful ’tis 
now,’’ uttered Cecil. 

‘*Oh,”? murmured the earl, “‘ would that 
all storms could be thus ended.” 

‘ There is a God! ” said Cecil. 

‘¢T thank thee,’’ returned Sir William, with 
a moistened eye. And as he spoke he looked 
gratefully upon his young companion. 


Hark! Hear you not that murmur—that 


unusual stir just now among the servants, 
Sir William 

** Yes—what is it?”’ 

‘“* Hark! Some one ascends the stairs.’” 

** Go see what it is, Cecil.” 

‘No; hark! That footfall! How light! 
how bounding! ” 

The door of the apartment was swung 
wide open, and Ida Stanley rushed in, The 
old earl sprang from his chair, and with one 
deep throe of bliss he clasped the returned 
dove to his bosom. A moment she rested 
there, and then, raising her eyes, she en- 
countered the fond, thankful gaze of Cecil 
Leland. She turned a half-imploring glance 
up into the old man’s face. He understood 
its import, for he loosened his embrace, and 
smiled his free assent. On the next mo- 
ment, the fair Ida’s head was pillowed upon 
the bosom of him she so fondly loved, and as 
the young man felt her heart throbbing 
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against his own, he raised his eyes to heaven, 
and uttered forth a prayer of thanks and 
praise. His soul was full; the throbbing 
pulsation of gratitude beat high, and as joy 
sparkled from his eyes, he gave full vent to 
the feelings of his surcharged and exuberant 
emotion. 

Annette had followed her mistress, and 
from her lips the earl and Cecil listened to 
the strange tale of their adventures. The 
brig had been put about for the Lollards, as 
the reader already knows, and she reached a 
point of Smugglers’ Island before noon on 
the preceding day, where they had intended 
to lay-to till after nightfall, but the approach- 
ing storm had driven them into the bay 
much sooner than they had intended, where 
they had lain all night. 

‘* This morning,” continued Annette, 
‘* Mark Buntnell came to us and told us we 
might prepare to go on shore, and when we 
were ready the boat was lowered, and Bunt- 
nell accompanied us. We ran, we jumped 
—or, at least, I did—and here we are, safe; 
safe once more at home.” 

** And all, all, we owe to you,” exclaimed 
Ida, as she turned from her lover and wound 
her around the form of her faithful Annette. 

The pretty maid could not but weep when 
she found herself the recipient of such love 
and gratitude as she received from her 
mistress, nor could she but feel proud when 
the earl and Cecil in turn, pressed her hand 
in thankfulness and joy. 

**'You said Mark Buntnell accompained 
you on shore,’”’ remarked Cecil, as soon as 
he could turn his mind to other matters 
than those of joy. 

‘** Yes, he did,’”’ returned Annette. 

‘** And did he leave you at the landing ?” 

** No, he came with us to the castle, and 
wishes to see you in the courtyard.” 

Another beam of gratification passed over 
the young man’s features, and taking his 
cap from the stand near the door, he excused 
himself to the happy party, and then with- 
drew. 

‘* Ah, Buntnell,” exclaimed Cecil, as he 
joined the old smuggler in the court; ‘‘ God 
bless you for the part you’ve done.” 

‘* Never mind that now, my dear boy,” 
returned the old man, as he shook Cecil 
warmly by the hand. ‘Let us to other 
subjects. You sent a message by Harry, 
and I am here to meet you. I had feared 
that you had been trapped, but God knows 


I am happy to find you safe and sound. By 
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heavens! Cecil, I knew not till after we had 
sailed, that the villain Tamell had set those 
two men upon your track.”’ 

‘“* Never mind. I believe you, Mark, and 
I thank you for the warning you sent me, 
for it saved my life.” 

*¢ Old Malcolm told me of your adventure 
just now, and I almost leaped for joy at its 
recital. Believe me, Cecil, no man could 
have felt more joy. Now to your business, 
for from the manner in which Harry gave me 
your hint, I am inclined to think ’tis some- 
what of moment.”’ 

‘Tis indeed, Buntnell. I wish to save 
your own life, and also the lives of our old 
companions.” 

“Save my life!” 

‘Yes; but ere I tell you all, you must. 
pledge me your honor that you will not di- 
vulge it to any save such as I shall name.’” 

“To you, Cecil, I will give that pledge, 
for I know I may trust you.” 

“Then, plainly—the king has become 
cognizant of your doings, and he has set his 
ministers at work to hunt you up. For the 
present, he has left the business in the hands 
of Sir William. The old earl called upon 
me for information. I could not lie, nor did 
I desire to, and I told him all I knew.’” 

Cecil! ” 

‘“* Hold, till I tell you all. Ere I gave him 
this information, I gained from him a pledge 
that he would urge no proceedings till I gave 
him my consent, at the same time giving 
him my reasons. Now, Buntnell, I have 
sworn to deliver Garl Tamell, and his own 
gang, into the hands of justice, and ere the 
sun shall have set they shall be in irons. 
But those who were the old smugglers of 
the coast—those who were my early friends 
—I will save. I know that they richly de- 
serve punishment, and I know that I am 
transgressing the law when I thus shield 
them, but my heart bids me do it, and it 
shall be done.” 

For several moments Mark Buntnell re- 
mained apparently absorbed in deep thought, 
but at length, while a grateful look over- 
spread his features, he said:— 

** Cecil, you may not believe me, but yet F 
had resolved, when I ran the Ranger into- 
the Lollards last night, that I would never 
tread her decks more, and a dozen of our old 
men have made the same determination. 
The work is revolting to us. From early 
youth we have been taught to disregard the 
revenue laws, because they were unjust, 


and so, as smugglers, we have lived out- 
lawed. When Garl Tamell first made his 
proposition of turning our hands to piracy, 
we hardly realized the consequences. The 
idea of murdering whole crews had never 
entered our hands, but Tamell set the ex- 
ample, and his own men did the bloody 
work. If we once get clear of the scrape, 
we will never turn to even smuggling again, 
for we have enough to live upon. But now 
tell me, Cecil, how you mean to proceed; for 
if we all leave the brig, Tamell’s men will 
have suspicions that something is in the 
wind.” 

“That is easy enough,’ returned the 
young man. “TI shall lead my men down 
this afternoon. Some I shall station so as 
to cut off escape by land, only taking about 
thirty men with me in the boats. At the 
sight of such a force the pirates will of 
course think to make an easy defence. Let’s 


gee; how many of the old men are there ?”’ 


Nineteen, including myself.” 

** And how many of the others ?”’ 

‘“*Tamell is flat. Then there’s the two 
that you trapped. Sothere are only eighteen 
of them, all told.”’ 

Eighteen. They’ll be easily conquered. 
Now will you be sure and draw off your men 
as soon as we board?” 

Yes, yes, I will.’ 

“And will you grant me one more re- 
quest?” 

Name 

“Thoroughly wet the priming of those 
guns that bear up the bay.”’ 

“T will, Cecil, as I’m a living being.” 

“*T believe you, Mark, and I assure you 
that not one of the old crew shall be harmed. 
Such articles as you can save, you had better 
attend to at once, for you know the old brig 
must be delivered up.” 

Twill seem like losing one’s own father 
to lose the old Ranger,’’ said Buntnell, “‘ but 
then we can’t complain. There’s nothing 
on board now of much consequence, so 
there’ll be no trouble about that.” ay 

‘* Then let us feel that this is arranged. 
You will be sure and draw our men off.”’ 

“* And if you choose to render any assis- 
tance you would render me a service.”’ 

“*T cannot promise, Cecil, that I will lift 
my hand against my shipmates, but this 
much I will say, I will strike down any man 
that lifts his hand against you, if I think 
your life is thereby in danger.” 
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“Thank you, Mark; and now of Garl 
Tamell. How was he this morning?” 

**T did not see him.” 

‘¢* Nor the surgeon ? ” 

‘*No; I supposed the surgeon was with 
Tamell, and that he had better not be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

*¢ Well, do you think he can live.” 

** Not long.” 

‘*Oh, I trust he may survive till I know 
him better.” 

A peculiar shade passed over Mark Bunt- 
nell’s features, but he made no reply to his 
young companion’s remark, and without 
noticing the emotion, Cecil continued :— 

**Go now, Mark, or your stay may excite 
suspicions; but before you go, pledge me 
once more that you will not betray my con- 
fidence.” 

**T will not, Cecil; I swear it.’ 

**T accept the pledge. Now go, and may 
success attend us both.” 

As the young man spoke, the old smug- 
gler turned from the courtyard, and after 
watching him till he passed out from view, 
our hero re-entered the castle, and sought 
the chamber of the earl, where he related 
what had passed, and where arrangements 
were made for future action. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SECRET OF THE OLD CHAPEL. 


Lone before the time arrived at which 
Cecil was to set forth upon his mission, the 
earl’s men were all assembled in the court- 
yard. There were fifty of them, and each 
was armed with a brace of pistols and a cut- 
lass, and their looks and movements told 
that they flinched not from the work before 
them. 

At the appointed time our hero set forth 
and took the forest path. At his old land- 
ing were hauled up all the boats he could 
obtain, and they were in every way suffi- 
cient. Twenty of the men were left upon 
the shore, with orders to make their way 
along under cover of the bushes that skirted 
the bay, to a point where they could cut off 
the pirates who might take to the water, 
while the remaining thirty leaped into the 
boats, shoved off, and rowed with powerful 
strokes towards the brig, which lay at her 
own berth just under the southern cliff. 

As the boats approached, Cecil could see 
that there was considerable movement on 
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board the brig, and by glimpses which he 
was enabled to catch through the port-holes 
he could see that the crew were arming 
themselves. Once he saw a lighted match 
carried along the deck, but no gun was dis- 
charged. 

** Boat ahoy!”’ shouted Buntnell, as the 
boats drew near. 

We wish to board you,” returned Cecil. 

** For what purpose ? ” 

‘** To see if you have contraband goods on 
board,” returned our hero, whose boat was 
almost alongside. 

There was a hurried consultation on board 
the Ranger, and the words, ‘“ Let them 
come and search,’’ were distinctly made out. 

Cecil’s three boats came alongside at the 
same moment, and his men began to pour in 
over the bulwarks. Some of the pirates 
would have sprang forward at once to repel 
the invasion, but seeing their new captain 
remain a silent spectator of the scene, they 
were for a few moments undecided what to 
do; but when they saw their exact position, 
it was too late for resistance, for their ene- 
mies outnumbered them nearly two to one, 
and then the strange conduct of one-half 
their crew in a measure dumbfounded them. 
Some blood was spilled, but no mortal wounds 
were given, and in less than ten minutes 
after Cecil boarded. They seemed now to 
comprehend that they had been duped, but 
ere they could spit out much of their bitter 
invective, they were removed to the boats, 
where they could curse and swear at their 
leisure. 

‘Now, BUntnell,” said Cecil, while the 
old smugglers pressed around him with grate- 
ful looks, ‘*‘ where is Garl Tamell ?” 

‘* He has gone,”’ returned the old man. 

‘**Gone!”’ echoed Cecil, perfectly thunder- 
struck. 

“Yes, he went away in his gig last night, 
accompanied by the surgeon and Waldron.” 

“* But where did he go?” 

‘I don’t know. His leaving was done 
while I was in my bunk, but some of our 
men who were on deck, say he started 
towards the cave, and this morning we 
picked the gig up adrift, nearly out to the 
mouth of the bay.” 

‘* Then he must have taken refuge in the 
cave.” 

‘* No; we’ve searched it in every nook 
and corner.”’ 

** But do not some of those fellows in the 
boats know where he was carried ?” 


“No, I think not, for they were all aston- 
ished when they found that he had gone. 
He has evidently only given his secret into 
the hands of the surgeon and Waldron.” 

‘¢ But did they not tell you of this before 
you came on shore this morning ?” 

‘No; I went away early, and the watch 
that had the deck when they took Tamell 
away, were then in their hammocks.” 

Cecil was troubled. If Garl Tamell should 
escape him now, he cared not what became 
of the rest. A moment he meditated, and 
then drawing Buntnell away from his com- 
panions, he said, in a low, earnest tone:— 

‘* Mark, will you answer me one question 
truly and faithfully, without prevarication 
or hesitation ?” 

“Twill. Ask it.” 

‘Do you know of any hiding-place beyond 
the main body of our cave?” 

“ As God is my judge, I donot. But why 
do you ask? Do you suspect ”»—— 

‘“*No, no. I only asked because, if you 
have searched the cave all through, and not 
found the chieftain, I wondered where he 
could have gone.”’ 

As Cecil spoke he turned towards the 
spot where stood the rest of the men, and 
though he spoke not further of Garl Tamell, 
yet a close observer might have seen by his 
eyes, and by the quick, flashing light that 
came and went on his features, that he had 
a purpose, and that that purpose had a point. 
He spoke to his old father’s crew, and he 
tol them what he had told Mark Buntnell. 
He pointed out the cause, and he desired 
them to remain on board the brig till he saw 
them again, assuring them that the Earl of 
Belford had pledged his word for their safety. 
The men gratefully acknowledged the young 
man’s kindness, and they promised implicit 
obedience to his request, and after embrac- 
ing young Harry Millbank, and assuring him 
that he should be faithfully rewarded, Cecil 
stepped over the side, and in a few mo- 
ments the boats put back to the shore. 

It was nearly sundown when our hero 
reached the eastle with his prisoners, and 
after having seen them safely disposed of in 
the strong vaults beneath the basement, he 
called aside six of the stoutest and most 
ready of the servants, at the head of whom 
stood Michael, the forester. 

‘** Now boys,” said Cecil, ‘‘ will you join 
me in an important expedition ? ” 

‘* What is it ?”? asked Michael. 

‘*? Tis to capture Garl Tamell.”’ 
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_ “We will! ” responded the six men, with 
one voice. 

“Then listen, for it must be done to-night. 
Let each man procure himself a torch, but 
light them not here. I will see that means 
for that purpose are at hand when needed. 
Your arms you will look to, of course.” 

‘* But where will you seek him?” asked 
Michael. 

“‘ Never mind now, but make haste and 
prepare. Be secret, speak not a word of 
this to the others, and ere midnight I am 
confident the pirate chieftain will be in our 
hands.” 

The men knew by the young man’s man- 
ner and tone of assurance that he had a good 
clew to what he sought, and with eager haste 
they set about the necessary preparations. 

In addition to the usual arms and torches, 
Cecil procured a heavy battering hammer, 
or sledge, and two stout iron bars, which he 
gave to the care of some of the party, and 
thus equipped they set forth. The way lay 
once more up through the old chapel path. 
The water had in some places swept away 
huge masses of rock and earth, gorging the 
path to a considerable depth, while in others 
it had heaped up impediments in the way; 
but steadily Cecil and his followers pushed 
on, and by the soft light that came from the 
cloudless evening sky, they were enabled to 
overcome the difficulties that the flood had 
placed before them. 

At length they reached the old chapel, and 
as the men followed their young leader 
within its precincts, they shuddered. 

‘* Why stop we here ?’’ asked Michael. 

** Because here lies the mystery I would 
unravel,’’ returned Cecil, as he drew a pistol 
from his belt. 

“‘T would not like to make too free with 
the abode of their ghostships,’’ remarked 
one of the woodmen. 

“Tf I do not prove these ghosts to be 
made up of good solid flesh and blood,’’ re- 
turned Cecil, ‘‘ then I’ll do penance by living 
here one long year. Michael, your torch ‘is 
charged with brimstone, isn’t it ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

** Then let me take it.” 

As Cecil took the torch he applied it to 
the pan of the pistol he had drawn, the bar- 
rel of which was empty, it only being primed, 
and upon snapping the weapon the light 
combustible immediately took fire. The 
other torches were soon lighted, and as all 
was thus prepared, the young man took the 
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sledge and approached the altar. His fol- 
lowers gazed with curious wonder upon his 
movements, but gradually a dim sense of the 
truth began to work its way through their 
brains, and they gathered closely about him. 

With heavy strokes Cecil sounded one 


after another of the flags that formed the 


pavement, but the dull, heavy sound that. 
came back told that all was solid beneath. 
Then he tried the face of the rock that formed 
the back wall, but with no better success. 
The same solid sound was all he heard. 

‘* Then there must be something in this 
altar,’ muttered the young man, as he 
tnrned his attention towards the massive 
projection. 

As he spoke, he approached the altar and 
bade the men stand on one side. Heswung 
the heavy sledge over his head with a full 
sweep, and on the next instant it fell upon 
the rock. The sound was as solid as though 
the stroke had been made against the moun- 
tain’s base, and Cecil Leland dropped the 
sledge in despair. 

“Tt moved! It moved!” cried Michael, 
as he started forward. ‘‘I saw it tremble. 
Strike again!” 

Quicker than thought the young man 
raised his sledge and poised it in the air. 
Again he struck, and this time, though the 
sound was as solid as before, he thought he 
saw the whole mass tremble, 

‘¢ What’s here ?”’ uttered Michael, as he 
sprang to the altar and laid his hand upon 
two of the taperstands which appeared to 
have been carved out from the native rock. 
‘*T saw them both move.”’ 

The torches were held over the spot, and 
Cecil and Michael examined the stands. In 
the hollow of the one nearest the front of the 
altar, our hero thought he detected a small 
glistening plate, which he was enabled to 
reach with his finger. He pressed hard 
upon it, and as he did so its neighbor in- 
stantly started over an inch up from its rest- 
ing-place, revealing a stout iron rod that. 
connected it with the main stone. Cecil 
took hold of the raised taperstand and en- 
deavored to move it. He tried it first one 
way and then another, and at length on 
turning it he found that its connecting rod 
was a pivot, and hardly had he given a three- 
quarters revolution, when the whole mas- 
sive altar began to swing out from what had 
always appeared the solid wall, revealing in 
the spot it had so effectually covered, an 
aperture some three feet square, below 
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which was a flight of stone steps, which at 
a short distance lost themselves in almost 
utter darkness. 

Cecil’s heart bounded with a quick thrill 
of delight as he saw this, and he asked his 
men if they were willing tofollowhim. Not 
one hesitated. The spirit of adventure had 
now gained fast hold upon them, and they 
eagerly pressed forward to follow their leader. 
The steps by which they descended had evi- 
dently been hewn from the solid rock, 
though the ragged sides and roof of the 
narrow way told that nature had herself cut 
it out. There were seventy-five of these 
steps, buteven after they were left behind the 
way was still descending. Our adventurers 
had brought their sledge and bars with them, 
but yet they found no use for them, for no 
obstructions blocked up their novel path. 
Erelong, as he turned an abrupt angle, the 
glimmer of a light was visible at some dis- 
tance ahead, and halting his companions, he 
bade them look well to their weapons, and 
follow on as noiselessly as possible. 

The tread of the party became catlike in 
its silence, and with hearts beating with 
anxiety they slowly advanced. As they 
approached the spot where the light was 
seen, it became evident that the beams 


streamed through a half-open massive door, 


which had evidently been thrown ajar to let 
the air into the cave beyond, as by the cool 
current that circulated where they now were, 
Cecil judged that there must be an aperture 
somewhere over his head. 

The adventurers reached the door, which 
proved to De a huge rock that swung upon 
central pivots, and upon halting, they dis- 
tinctly heard the hum of voices beyond. 
Cecil gave ‘a few hurried orders, and then 
drawing his sword, he passed through the 
aperture. He found himself in a large 
vaulted cave, half filled with various kinds 
of merchandise, some of which looked as 
though it had laid there for ages. Upon his 
left, his eyes rested upon a low cot on which 
sat two men, both of whom our hero in- 
stantly recognized—one was Waldron, and 
the other was the pirate surgeon. 

‘“Hal ye gods! We are betrayed! ”’ cried 
Waldron, seizing a cutlass that lay by his 
side and springing to his feet. 

‘** You are too late,’’ said Cecil, as he came 
up with his followers. ‘‘ Yield, for you are 
both prisoners.”’ 

** Not while life is mine! ” fiercely shouted 
the pirate, as he placed himself upon his 


guard, while the surgeon followed his ex- 
ample. 

The conflict was but a short one, for they 
were both surrounded, and without being 
wounded they were secured. ' 

‘** Cecil Leland!”’ groaned a sepulchrab 
voice from the cot, in accents of astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, Garl Tamell,” returned the youth, 
**? tis Cecil Leland. When you sent your 
two cutthroats after me, you mistook the 
game you sought. They are at the castle 
now, safe and secure, and God be praised 
that you will soon join them.” 

Q-oh-h-h-h! who, who has betrayed 
me 2” cried the pirate chieftain. 

‘* Your own wickedness,” returned Cecil. 
** Do you think man can long run the atro- 
cious race you have run, and not be caught 
at last ?.”” 

Garl Tamell gazed a moment up into the 
face of his young captor—a bright flame of fire 
seemed to shoot across his haggard face, and 
then with a movement so quick that none 
could prevent it he caught the cutlass Wal- 
dron had dropped, and turned its keen point 
upon his own bosom, but ere he could ac- 
complish his self-murder, Cecil wrenched 
the weapon from his grasp. The wicked 
man’s life was not to be upon his own hands! 

Two of Cecil’s men led Waldron and the 
surgeon forward. A litter, scarred by age, 
but yet firm and strong, was found in the 
cave, and upon this the wasted form of the 
pirate chieftain was placed. The once bold 
strong man groaned heavily as he was raised 
upon the shoulders of his bearers, and for 
the last time he turned his weakening gaze 
arouud upon the walls of his old haunt. His 
eyes were closed in anguish, and he groaned 
with more than bodily pain. He called Cecil 
by name, but the young man heeded him 
not. His bearers passed throrgh the door- 
way, and while their torches cast a deathly 
glare around, they pushed hurriedly on. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN ASTOUNDING DEVELOPMENT. 


IT was midnight. Sir William Cleaveland 
still walked the floor of his apartment, for 
he could not sleep till he heard the result of 
Cecil’s mission to the chapel. Ida and An- 
nette had both sought their pillows, and 
though the old earl feli happy and joyous 
that the sweet girl had been restored to him, 
yet there was a deep, black cloud insensibly. 
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drawing its curtain over his soul. He could 
not tell whence it came nor what was its 
purport, but yet he felt it clinging in cold, 
damp folds about him. 

At length the wished-for moment arrived, 
and Cecil Leland entered the apartment. 
His face was flushed with excitement, and 
his steps were nervous and hurried. He 
called up a faint smile to his features as the 
- earl greeted him, and throwing his cap upon 
the floor, he lifted his sword sheath from 
the way, and sunk into a chair. 

“Sir William, my mission is accom- 
plished,” he uttered. 

“¢ And is Garl Tamell safe ? ”’ 

“Yes, within your own castle.” ° 

*¢ And the rest of them ”—— 

‘** Are here also. Your stout walls encom- 
pass them all.” 

“To the Almighty God my thanks are 
due,” ejaculated the old man, as he sunk in- 
to his own chair. ‘ But how, Cecil, and 


where, did you find him ?” 

“Do you remember when I asked you 
concerning the former history of the castle, 
and of the old chapel on the cliff? ”’ 

Yes, yes,”’ returned the earl. 

“_ had reasons, as I then partially told 


you, for desiring such information. The 
night that Ida and myself took refuge in the 
chapel from the storm, while we sat upon 
one of the side benches, a human form en- 
veloped in a long black robe entered, and 
while I supported Ida it disappeared near 
the altar. By the glare of the lightning I 
caught a view of the figure’s face, and I 
thought I recognized the features of my 
father. That must have been an image of 
my own brain—the resemblance I mean; 
- but still I resolved to search. I did so, but 
could find nothing. Subsequently to that I 
had a conversation with my mother on the 
subject, and though she denied me any 
knowledge, yet I knew that she had posses- 
sion of facts of which she would not tell me. 
When I learned from you the character of 
some of the former occupants of the castle, 
and also of the pecaliar state of the chapel 
when you took possession, I at once made 
up my mind that there was some means of 
communication between the chapel and the 
bay, and I resolved to search it out. Yester- 
day, when I learned that Tamell had escaped 
from the brig, they told me his boat steered 
in the direction of the smuggler’s cave, but 
that they had searched the cave throughout 
and could not find him. Then I knew that 


he had a secret passage beyond that cave, 


. and I resolved to do as I have already done.” - 


The young man then explained how he 
had found out the secret of the altar, and 
the manner in which he had captured 'Tamell 
and his two companions. 

“But the rest of the crew must have 
known of this secret,” said the earl, as soon 
as he recovered somewhat from the aston- 
ishmenut Cecil’s narrative had occasioned. 

‘*No, I think Tamell’s own secret, 
unless, indeed, Waldron and his surgeon 
were his confidants, for those two were his 
particular friends, and they generally ac- 
companied him when he made excursions 
on shore.”’ 

“But from your account this must have 
been for a long time a rendezvous of free 
traders ?” 

“Yes, for I can judge most of the goods I 
saw there must have been stored for many . 
years.”’ 

“> Tis strange that I have never known 
this,” cried the earl, wonderingly. 

“* Not at all,” said Cecil, “‘for one might 
live here a century and not discoverit. The 
secret was artfully contrived. But I hope 
yet to gain more intelligence.” 

Where have you placed Tamell ? ” asked 
the earl, at the end of another pause. 

“In the same chamber with my mother. - 
You know the apartment is separated by a 
heavy arras, and we placed him there so ~ 
that the physician would have less trouble.~ 
But how is my mother? ”’ 

‘¢T heard from her two hours ago, and she 
was then quite comfortable, but yet too weak 
to talk. Her reason has returned to her, and 
she has asked for you several times. There 
seems to be some strange remorse gnawing 
at her heart, but what it is we cannot ascer- 
tain.” 

murmured Cecil, ‘* I fear there are 
many sources of remorse for my poor mother. 


‘Would that God could blot them all out be- 


fore she dies, for otherwise she will carry to 
his throne a fearfully blackened soul! ” 

For several moments the old earl sat in 
deep thought, but at length he started up 
from his chair, uttering as he did so:— 

‘Cecil, I must see Garl Tamell ere I 
sleep.” : 

‘*Then come. We will both go.” ~ 

Cecil led the way to the apartment where 
the pirate chieftain lay. The earl followed 
close behind him, and erelong they stood by 
the fallen man’s bed. The old physician - 
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was there in attendance. Tamell heard the 
approaching footsteps, and he turned heavily 

- upon his pillow to see who had come. His 
gaze rested upon the aged features. of Sir 
William, and with a deep, painful groan he 
closed his eyes. 

‘¢ Great heavens! ”’ exclaimed the earl, as 
he half started forward, ‘“‘ I’ve seen those 
features before! ”’ 

Again the pirate chieftain opened his eyes 
and gazed upon the old man. 

‘* Speak!” uttered Sir William. ‘*‘ Whoever 
thou art, speak and let me know.” 

‘*T can live but a short time,” said the 
pirate, in a low, painful tone; ‘“ but if 
*twould afford gratification to know me, you 
shall be satisfied.” 

As the pirate spoke he raised his right 
hand to his face. It trembled there for a 
moment, but ’twas only for a moment, for 
on the next he seized the black shaggy hair 

. and beard that covered his face and head, 
and with a quick movement he tore them 
away. A score of years seemed blotted out 
from his lifebook by the transformation, 
and the sandy hair that had been thus con- 
fined dropped lazily on his pale brow. 

Sir William gazed upon those features, and 
for the moment he seemed like one in a 
dream, for he closed his eyes and pressed his 
hand upon his brow; but again he looked, 

- stepped nearer to the bed, and placed his 
hand upon the pirate’s brow. For a full 
“minute that vein-marked hand remained 
“there, and when it was withdrawn the old 
earl sank forward upon the bed, and a heart- 
rending exclamation broke from his lips:— 

son! My son!” 

Cecil Leland was thunderstruck, but he 
soon realized his full senses, for although 
his mind had not prepared itself for this, yet 
he was looking for some strange and astound- 
ing development. 

“Oh,” murmured he whom we have so 
long known as Garl Tamell, but who was 
none other than Lord John Cleaveland, as 
he turned a fiery glance upon Cecil, ‘‘ I could 
die in peace if you had died before me. You 
have stung me, trampled upon me, and now 
you exult in my downfall; but you can never 
enjoy the sweets of which you have robbed 
me. My father dares not give you Ida Stan- 
ley’s hand. Oh, may curses light upon you 

- and wither you in your youth!” 

**O John, John! ”’ uttered the old man, as 
he started back from the bed, ‘“‘ why have 
you stung me thus? ”’ 
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«he pirate, in weakening tones. 
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‘¢? Tis you who have stung yourself. Why 
did you set that hound upon me ? ” returned 
“ You sent 
me to Oxford while I wished to join the 
navy. I had a good opportunity, and you 
refused me. The sea was open in more 
ways than one, and I embraced the oppor- 
tunity that I could, and I became what I am. 
While you thought me plodding through the 
trash of a university, I was cleaving the blue 
sea under a free flag. I'll die as I have - 
lived—afraid of no one. Oh, curses, curses 
on ye, Cecil Leland!” 

**Oh! oh! oh!” groaned the old man, and 
he would have fallen but for the supporting 
arms of Cecil. 

The pirate had fallen back exhausted, and 
casting one more look upon his strangely 
altered features, Cecil bore the old earl to 
his own apartment, where he chafed his 
clammy brow and temples till he brought. 
him to. 

** Cecil,’? murmured the old man, while he 
put out his hand us if to feel that he really 
spoke to flesh and blood, “have I been 


dreaming ? ” 


‘*]T know not what you may have dreamed,’” 
returned the young man, in a tremulous 
tone, ‘‘ but you have witnessed a fearful 
reality.” 

‘* But that room—the pirate chieftain, I _ 
saw him, Cecil ?” 

* Yes, Sir William.”’ 

“ And *twas my own son?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

‘“*Q God! Would that the cold grave had 
opened to receive me ere I had known this! ’” 

* Be calm, Sir William. Remember that 
*twas no fault of yours. The sin is his own.’”” 

“ The fault, but oh, the shame—the deep, 
the blasting misery—of this foul stain upon 
the fair fame of my house! Friendless and 
childless I shall pass away! ” 

‘* Say not friendless,”’ urged Cecil, as he 
laid the old man’s head upon his bosom, and 
swept the long white locks back from his. 
temples. ‘Ida is still left to you, and she 
has heart enough for all your love.” 

‘* Poor Ida,”’ ejaculated the earl, as he 
sank back once more into his chair, “‘ how 
will her tender heart bear this blow!” 

*“*T think she will suffer, but not irre- 
vocably; for John has been cruel, very crueb 
to her.” 

He has, he has, Cecil.’ 

As the earl thus spoke, he fell into a fit of 
painful thought, which lasted some minutes; 


and when he at length raised his head he 
looked more calm, more composed, though 
‘the sadness had settled heavily about his 
heart. 

“ Cecil,” said he, ‘’tis strange—almost 
passing belief—that John could have done 
‘this so long and I not have known it.” 

‘*¢ Have you not always trusted to his own 
account of his doings ?”’ 

** Yes, yes, but oh, I thought not he could 
have deceived his poor old father.” 

‘His method of deception, then,’’ said 
‘Cecil, ‘was easy. His disguise made him 
look much older than he really was, and 
then the very anomaly of such a truth 
shielded him, perhaps, when his disguise 
alone might have failed, for none would dare 
to think that Lord John and the bloody 
Garl Tamell were one and the same person. 
Three or four times a year he would leave 
the brig and be gone a week, and on such 
occasions—I see it now—he would throw off 


his disguise, come to the castle, aud pretend. 


‘that he had just arrived from Oxford.” 

*“*T see, I see,’? exclaimed Sir William. 
“*Oh, what misery! And even now, upon 
the very brink of the grave, he is impious 
still!” 

** Come, Sir William, you had better seek 
your rest now. Sleep may revive you. In 
‘the morning we will see what shall be done 
the other prisoners.”’ 

may seek my bed,’’ murmured the old 
‘man, ‘‘ but there’s no sleep for me. You 
‘may sleep, Cecil, but it has fled from my 
pillow, and perhaps for aye. Go, go, for I 
‘know you must be fatigued. In the morning 
I will see John again. If he will but re- 
pent—if he can die penitent—part of my 
-grief may be removed. Good-night, Cecil.’ 

The young man returned the warm “‘ good- 
night,” and then left the room, but ere he 
had closed the door behind him he heard the 
-old earl sob, and he knew that he was weep- 
ing. Ah, what a load of sorrow had fallen 
upon that aged heart! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


On the next morning all was mingled 
grief and consternation in the old castle; but 
none of that grief was for Lord John Cleave- 
land—except, indeed, such as dwelt within 
‘the bosom of the old earl and his fair ward; 
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but “none others could fear for him, for 
towards them all he had ever been haughty 
and overbearing. Yet all were astounded 
at the development that had been made, and 
a cold shudder crept through the souls of the 
servants as they told tu each other the bloody 
deeds of Lord John: ; 

With feeble, tottering steps the earl sought 
the bedside of his son. His aged face was 
calm, though wet by many tears, and his 
eyes were cast in a prayerful, supplicating 
mood. He approached the cot whereon lay 
the wasted form of the fallen chieftain, and 


‘tremblingly he laid his hand upon the pale 


brow. John started as he felt the touch, 
and slowly he turned his head towards his 
father. 

“Ah,” he uttered in a low, sepulchral 
tone, ‘‘you’ve come to see me once more, 
but you needn’t think to make amends now 
for all that you’ve done against me.” 

‘¢O my son, speak not so! ”’ exclaimed the 
old man, in sudden agony. ‘‘ What, what 
have I ever done to harm thee? What to 
wrong or offend thee ?”’ 

‘¢ Were you not always cold, always stern, 
and always harsh towards me?”’ 

**No, no! As God is my judge, I was 
not. I have been strict, John, and I’ve 
often had to chide you, for you were way- 
ward and unruly; but I was never unkind— 
never ungenerous.”’ 

“Did you not join Ida Stanley against 
me?” 

No.” 

‘¢ When she refused her hand to me, you 
winked at her disobedience.” 

A quick flush passed over the old man’s 
face as John thus spoke, even as though a 
viper had stung him. 

** Oh, thank God,’”? he murmured, “ that 
that sweet flower was not placed under your 
charge. What a heart must yours be, to 
dictate such feelings at such a time as this! 
Would you place that bloodstained hand of 
yours upon Ida’s arm and claim her as your 
bride ? Could you calmly press her pure 
form to your sin-laden bosom and ask her to 
share your miserable lot ?”’ 

“Did I not try it?” uttered John, in a 
sort of hissing tone. ‘“‘ Would I? Ay, ere 
I would be trampled upon by such as she, 
I’d drag her even to a worse fate than that 
of my wife. I relented somewhat when I 
was first wounded, but had I known that 
Cecil Leland lived, she never should have 
returned to you.” 
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‘©O my son, my son! I came now to see 
if I could not find repentance in your heart. 
The holy father of our castle will attend you, 
and O John, let your soul turn towards your 
God ere you die.” 

‘¢ Bring no priest to me. I only repent 
that I had not killed young Leland! ” 

The old earl started back aghast. He 
could hardly credit the evidence of his own 
senses. He could not conceive how a dying 
man could thus profane every principle of 
humanity—and that man, too, his own son. 
_ He gazed upon the face of the wicked 
being, and then, with his heart almost burst- 
ing with its fill of grief, he turned from the 
scene. He would have spoken one word 
more—he would have fallen upon his knees 
and prayed for his boy—but he dared not 
trust his heart further. He feared that he 
should only be met by scoffs, and that he 
could bear no more. 

The old earl passed out from the place, but 
instead of seeking his own room he descended 
to the courtyard. The servants bowed low 
as he walked slowly by them, and many an eye 
was wet as it rested upon that sorrowing old 
man, for all loved him, he was so good and 
kind. Not long had he walked thus when 
he felt a light touch upon his arm, and on 
turning he beheld Ida Stanley. She threw 
ber arms about her guardian’s neck, and 
their tears were mingled. Sir William could 
weep now, for the gentle sympathy of his 
sweet ward broke open afresh the warm 
fountains of his soul; and as he gazed into 
the pure heavenly features that were turned 
so affectionately upon him, he forgot that he 
who could have so wronged her was his own 
son. 

“ Have you seen Cecil this morning?” 
asked Sir William, as they approached the 
extremity of the court. 

“IT met him, but he was hastening to his 
mother’s room, and I did not stop him.” 

** Cecil is a noble youth, Ida.” 

‘“* He is a good man,” murmured the fair 
girl, as her eyes fell to the ground. 

She felt a drop upon her hand, and on 
looking up she found that the earl was 
weeping afresh. She would have spoken, 
but at that moment Cecil Leland joined 
them. 

‘“‘ Sir William,” said the young man, “‘ my 
mother desires your presence in her cham- 
ber; and you too, Ida.” 

“For what purpose?” asked the earl, 
wiping the tears from his eyes. 
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“T know not,” returned Cecil. “She 
feels that she is dying, and desires to see 
you. Something weighs hard upon her 
mind. Come quickly, for [ feel that what 
she has to say may have much interest for 
you.” 

‘* Lead the way, Cecil, and Ida and myself 
will follow.” 

Margaret Leland lay upon the bed where 
she had been placed on that fearful night 
when she was brought into the castle, and 
though she had suffered much, yet at the 
present time her body had put off its pain. 
She was weak, and though wasted and wan, 
still her dark eyes burned as brightly as ever, 
A strange expression rested upon her counte- 
nance, and ever and anon a quick flush 
would pass across it. 

Her son returned to her bedside, and with 
him came Sir William and Ida. 

“Ts not Garl Tamell beyond that arras ?” 
asked Mrs. Leland, as she pointed to where 
the heavy crimson drapery hung across the 
apartment, dividing it in halves. . 

‘Lord John Cleaveland is there,’’ re- 
turned the old earl, with a shudder. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said the invalid, with a 
strange look, ‘‘he is as much Garl Tamell 
now as he ever was. But I would have his 
couch moved nearer to me. Let this arras 
be withdrawn, and roll his bed upon this 
side.” 

The physician was in attendance, and he 
and Cecil complied with the curious request. 
The pirate chieftain gazed upon Margaret Le- 
land, and one could have plainly seen that 
he wondered what it all meant. 

‘Sir William Cleaveland,” said the wid- 
ow, as soon as all was arranged to her liking, 
‘*T feel that the finger of death is upon me; 
and before I leave this earth I would make 
some slight reparation for the sins I have 
committed; first, however, I will clear up 
one thing that must appear to you a mys- 
tery, and that is, the secret of the old chapel. 
This I would never have done, had yeu not 
already discovered it. My husband learned 
the secret of the caves between the bay and — 
the cliff from an old smuggler captain who 
preceded him, and it was one of so much im- 
portance that he never communicated it to 
anyone till he lay upon his deathbed, and then 
he left it with me. Had occasion of safety 
required of him that he should have taken 
his crew in there he would not have hesi- 
tated, but none such occurred, and so he 
kept his own counsel. When he left the 
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secret with me, he left it for Cecil if I should 
find him trustworthy; but I found his heart 
was alienated from the smugglers’ interests, 
aud I would not trust him with the secret. 
By the time I had made this determination, 
Garl Tamell was captain of the brig. He 
was young, but I found he had a heart as 
hard as flint, and I gave him the secret. 
His disguise was well chosen, for it made 
him look like an older man, but I knew him 
at a glance.” 

* You did not know me,” exclaimed the 
pirate, half raising himself upon his elbow, 
even his curiosity excited. 

“T did, Garl. But wait till you hear all. 
On that fearful night that I went up to the 
chapel, I wished to assure myself that you, 
Cecil, had not penetrated the secret, and the 
rest of that youknow. You risked your own 
life to save mine, even though you had rea- 
son to believe that I had been accessory, at 
least, to an attempt for your murder.”’ 

*“*O mother,” exclaimed the young man, 
*¢ T cannot believe you so guilty.” 

‘¢ Never mind that,’? returned Mrs. Le- 
land. ‘I am guilty enough, God knows; 
but now to another subject. Sir William 
Cleaveland, to you I would speak. Listen.” 

The old earl drew near the bed, and bent 
his head in earnest anxiety. A cold shud- 
der seemed to shake the poor woman’s 
frame, and for a moment she covered her 
face with her hands. 

‘“‘ Sir William,”’ she said, at length, ‘‘ you 
know that from the time I was a mere child, 
to the age of womanhood, I lived beneath 
your roof?”’ 

** Yes, yes, Margaret, I know it,” re- 
turned the earl. 

‘* And do you remember why I left?” _ 

think you were turned away.” 

“Do you not know that I was turned 
away?” 

“Yes, for I gave the orders.”’ 

‘* You sent them. You were at that time 
in France.” 

‘Yes, yes, remember.”’ 

‘‘] was about to become a mother, and 
the countess, your wife, swore that I was 
dishonored.” 

‘* So she wrote me, and I sent word back 
for her to discharge you.” 

‘* Ay, and so she did, but I was not dis- 
honored, for 1 was lawfully married, and so 
I solemnly swore, but they would not be- 
lieve me. I was taunted with a shame that 
belonged not to me.” 


*“ But why did you not confess who was 
your husband ?”’ 

‘« Because he was the young captain of the 
notorious Northumberland smugglers, and 
I feared for his safety. I loved him for the 
very wayward life he led, and determined 
not to expose him.” 

‘But you know you were obliged, after 
all, to acknowledge him.” 

‘* Yes, when I found that he was safe in 
his haunts I did, but I dared not then. I 
loved Murtell Leland, and you denounced 
him as an outlaw.” 

‘*] never raised my power against him.’” 

“‘T know it, but still you stung my heart 
by your language. You wrote that if I was 
dishonored I must go; and you wrote, too, 
that if I had married any of those miserable 
outlaws that swarmed the coast, I must. 
leave your roof. Then when you came 
home I met you in the forest, and you 
taunted me with my husband’s crimes.”’ 

‘* Why, why bring up these things now ?”” 
urged the old earl. ‘‘ Have I not made 
amends for all my harshness by my kindness 
to your boy? Have I not treated him like a 
child?” 

A dark smile played over the widow’s 
features, and for a moment she closed her 
eyes as if she would look through her mem- 
ory upon the past. 

“Sir William Cleaveland,’’ she said at 
length, ‘‘ my child was born in your stable 
at midnight, and the surgeon of my hus- 
band’s vessel was with me.” 

‘Do you speak the truth, woman?” ex- 
claimed the old man. ‘‘ Were you in such 
needy circumstances as that ? ”’ 

‘* Ha, ha—I chose that place, Sir William, 
for on the same night your wife gave birth 
to a boy!” 

Woman, speak!—What ?—No, no!” . 

“Sir William,’’ continued Margaret Le- 
land, without seeming to notice the old 
man’s sudden ejaculation, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber the features you bore when you were in 
your youth ?” 

‘*] have them in my gallery.” 

‘* Now look upon yonder bed, and tell me 
if you see any of them there.” 

Instinctively the earl cast his eyes towards. 
the pirate chieftain, and a fearful tremor 
shook his frame. 

No, no,” he uttered, they were never 
there.” 

** Look now upon that fair form at your 
side.”’ 
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The woman raised her bony hand towards 
Cecil as she spoke, and the old man followed 
the direction thus given. He trembled and 
turned pale. A mountain seemed heaving 
within his bosom. He gasped for breath, 
but his tongue could find no utterance. 

** Cecil,’’ said Mrs. Leland, without seem- 
ing to notice the powerful emotion of the 
earl, “‘do you remember that night when 
you sought shelter in the old chapel? You 
told me of it.’ 

** Yes, yes, I remember.”’ 

** And you remember, by the lurid glare 
of the lightning, of having seen one whom 
you thought to be your father ?” 

‘* Yes,” breathlessly answered Cecil. 

‘*¢ Look now upon Garl Tamell, and say if 
those are not the features you saw?” 

‘** By all that’s true, they are!” exclaimed 
the young man, as he cast upon the bucca- 
neer a searching look. 

* Woman,” cried the old earl, in a half- 
frantic tone, “* explain this mystery. By all 
you hope for in heaven, I implore you.”’ 

**T hope but for little there, Sir William,” 
returned Mrs. Leland, in weakening ac- 
cents, “* but yet I will explain all this. 
When I was turned from your doors, I swore 
to be revenged. The night that I knew my 
child was to be born I went to your stable. 
When I found that the countess was also 
delivered of a boy, I bribed a woman of my 
own class—the wife of one of the smugglers 
—to assist me. She worked her way into 
the castle with my own boy under her 1, 
and when she returned she had left mine 
and brought me yours. The infants were 
changed, and» when your wife received 
back from the midwives the little being 
that was to nurse at her bosom, she took to 
her embrace the smuggler’s child! What I 
had at first meant for revenge, my mother’s 
heart cherished as the good of her boy, for I 
hoped to see him the lord of these wide 
domains; but alas! my wickedness could 
not thrive—my child inherited his father’s 
waywardness and his mother’s sternness of 
will and hardness of heart. Cecil, forgive 
me for the part I’ve done. Your soul was 
too pure, too noble for the herd in whose 
company you were reared, while my own 
child was not fit for the place I would have 
made his own. Sir William, take back your 
boy—for Cecil is indeed your son. Your 
heart has ever yearned towards him, though 
you knew not why, and it is only strange to 
me that you have not discovered your own 
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remarkable likeness in him. As formy own. 
son, he will soon follow his mother; and I, 
trust that God, in his infinite mercy, may 
have compassion on our souls.” 

The old man turned towards Cecil, and 
while the warm tears trickled down his. 
cheeks, he opened wide his arms, and his ~ 
new-found son was clasped to his bosom. 
The gentle Ida, too, laid her head upon her 
guardian’s shoulder, and her right arm was 
wound around the neck of Cecil. Their 
tears of gratitude and joy flowed freely, and 
their hearts beat in a holy unison. 

‘¢ Oh,” murmured the old man, as he raised 
his eyes and gazed into the face of Cecil, 
‘*how blind must I have been! O my son, 
my son! My noble, noble boy!” 

But the happy trio were interrupted. 

** Foul fiends! What tale is this?” ex- 
claimed Garl 'Tamell, who had, by an almost 
superhuman exertion, raised himself to a 
sitting posture in his bed. ‘* Margaret Le- 
land, what sorcery are you conjuring now ?”” 

‘*It is no sorcery, Garl,’? weakly replied 
the dying woman. ‘ Your own heart must. 
tell you that I speak the truth. Let us both 
ask pardon of him alone who can now grant. 
it.” 

** And I—I—am, after all but a ’”»—— 

The pirate did not speak further, but a 
strange light glared lividly upon his features, 
every muscle in his system seemed strung to 
its utmost capacity, and with his eyes half 
starting from their sockets, he sprang from 
his bed. He put forth his hands and started 
towards the bed of his true mother. Half 
the way had he gained, when his eyes rolled 
wildly, his steps faltered, and his head sank 
upon his bosom. Still his arms stretched 
forth and he staggered on. He fell across 
the couch of his mother. Margaret Leland 
uttered one low, rattling groan, one arm was 
half stretched out, but it fell powerless ere it 
reached its object. 

Cecil led the gentle Ida from the apart- 
ment, and then he returned and approached 
the doubly-laden bed. Sir William stood 
by his side, and silently they gazed upon the 
scene. The bed supported only two cold clods 
of earth! The spirits that had animated 
them were passed away, for almost at the 
same moment had the souls of both mother 
and son taken their flight to that world 
where sin can never hide itself, and where, 
as here, God rules as seemeth to him good. 

Cecil laid his hand upon the brow of her 
whom he had always thought his mother, 
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and raising his eyes to heaven, he mur- 
mured :— 
» “ Great God, have mercy on her soul! ” 
*¢ Oh, and on thine, too!” ejaculated the 
old earl, as he cast a shuddering glance upon 


the form of the pirate chieftain. 


. Again a beautiful Sabbath morning dawned 
in loveliness upon the old castle. There had 
been busy scenes there, and stirring ones, 
too. The pirate gang had all been given up 
to the hands of justice. Margaret Leland 
and her son had been interred in a quiet spot 
back of the garden park, where the dews of 
heaven alone shed tears upon their graves, 
for none could weep, none could sorrow that 
they had gone. 

Mark Buntnell had given up the brig into 
the hands of the earl, but the government 
never gained possession of her, for shortly 
after the smugglers left her she sunk beneath 
the bosom of the deep waters of her old 
haunt. She may have been scuttled, or she 
may have sunk from age; but at all events, 
after the Northumberland smugglers left her 
decks they were never trod by human foot- 
steps more. 

The old smuggier’s crew were scattered 
here and there. Some went to tilling the 
soil, some still followed the sea, and some 
sought the shelter of other lands and other 
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laws. Harry Millbank, the faithful boy, 
alone remained in Northumberland, and he 
was domiciled as the page of the young Lord 
Cecil, at the castle. 

The vast hall of the old castle was crowded. 
The priest was there, and a happy smile 


‘lighted up his serene countenance as he 


gazed around upon the scene. The servants, 
both young and old, looked happy, and joy- 
ousness seemed to reign supreme. The 
young Lord Cecil Cleaveland (the old earl 
could call him nought but Cecil) led Ida 
Stanley forward to the altar, and while all 
gazed in love and sympathy upon the beau- 
tiful pair, the holy father pronounced that 
magic decree that made them one for life. 
Together the young husband and wife knelt, 
and as the priest concluded, the old earl 
stepped quickly forward. Happy tears tric- 
kled down his furrowed cheeks, and a bright 
smile dwelt upon his features. He placed 
his hands upon the heads of his son and 
daughter, and raised his eyes to heaven. 
His lips moved, and though no audible sound 
came forth, yet, as the smile upon his fea- 
tures grew to a flood of heavenly light, and 
the pearly tears became more sparkling and 
bright, all knew that that old man was call- 


_ ing down the choicest of heaven’s blessings 


upon those two pure souls. 


[The End.] 


MARCH. 


BY MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


KNOW a maiden with nut-brown hair, 
And cheeks as red as the ruddy rose; 
Her eyes are a-sparkle with mischief and fun, 

And there’s merry music wherever she goes. 


Her lovers are shy, for her hoidenish pranks 
And mad-cap moods cause doubts to enthrall. 

Of the daughters twelve of the reigning year, 
She’s the merriest gipsey among them all. _ 


She trips o’er the hills like a blithesome sprite, 
And down through each barren intervale, — 
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Piping her reed, whose reverberant notes 
Blend with the breeze, or the storm-swept gale. 


As she passes, the trees wave their branches high, 
Her laugh rings out through the leafless bowers, 
While she lifts from their beds the blanketofsnow, 
To wake from their slumbers the sweet 
flowers. 


Oh, sprite from the far-off Southern Seas, 
Thy fairy footsteps we longingly wait, 

For thou hast in thy keeping a treasure we prize,— 
The key that unlocketh the Springtime gate! 
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A MOMENT OF PERIL. 


AN ARTILLERYMAN’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


HE following incident of army experi- 

ence says the Richmond (Me.) Bee, 

may interest some soldiers now living, who 

will recall the occurrence as one that ex- 

cited a ripple in the monotony of their camp 
life at the time. 

In the winter of 62 the Ninth Massachu- 
setts Battery, commanded by Captain John 
Bigelow, occupied Fort Ramsay, on Up- 
ton’s Hill, Virginia. This was one of the 
chain of forts in the outer defenses of Wash- 
ington, and a sketch made at the time shows 
it to have been a large, circular earthwork, 
one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, with 
embrasures for eleven guns. Part of these 
‘were occupied by the brass ‘‘ Napoleons ”’ of 
our Battery. 

Besides these there were within its walls 
the tents of our captain and first officers, 
and also the tents of the guards. In addi- 
tion to these was the structure common to 
all forts, but here of special importance to 
my story. This was the powder magazine, 
stored at the time with between seven and 
eight tons of ammunition. A description of 
this structure is necessary. 

Like most magazines it was a deeply sunk 
cellar, near the centre of the fort, well 
drained and walled with planks. Its roof 
‘was made of heavy, squared oak logs, which 
were covered with a mound of earth rising 
high above the floor of the fort. The en- 
trance to the magazine was through two 
doors, the outer one heavy, the inner of 
_ lighter material, but shutting very closely. 
Leading down to these was a passage-way, 
not in a straight line, but zigzag in form. 
‘This was called in army phrase a cul de sac, 
or blind alley. This form will easily be seen 
to give the greatest safety against fires, or 
an assault by shot or shell. To the descrip- 
tion of the fort may be added that it was 
built on the lawn near Mr. Upton’s house, 
which at the time was the headquarters of 
General William Gurney, commanding a 
brigade of Pennsylvania reserves, whose 
‘camps surrounded the fort. 

We had been firing a little by way of prac- 
tice, the enemy wisely keeping out of range, 
and this morning the chests of our guns 
needed refilling. I was in charge of the 


ammunition of one piece, and, with a requisi- 
tion for what was needed, sought the pres- 
ence of the ordinance sergeant, who held 
the keys to the magazine. 

It was early in the morning, and the offi- 
cer was at breakfast with the quarter-mas- 
te.. Like most hungry men he was not 
over pleased to be interrupted, but my er- 
rand admitting of no delay, he rose, took his - 
keys and an open candlestick, and led the 
way to the door of the magazine. The regu- 
lations of his office required him here to 
change his heavy boots for list slippers, and- 
to place the candle in a lantern; but without 
doing either of these he lit the candle, 
opened the doors, and, bidding me follow—: 
this also against the rules,—strode into the’ 
death-stored vault with no more precaution 
than a farmer would use in going into’ his- 
cellar. 

My requisition called for several blank 
cartridges and a number of shot and shell. 
When I had obtained the supply my arms’ 
were filled with about fifty pounds of powder 
and iron, the whole well wrapped up in the 
long, fibrous ‘‘ packing tow ” used in trans- 
portation. Taking the candle from the top 
of a cartridge chest, where it had set during 
our stay, the sergeant hastily, and 1 fear 
unduly moved by thoughis of his cooling 
breakfast, strode before to the magazine 
door. 

As he opened it a draft of outer air caught 
the flame of his candle. It streamed back, 
and though I was two yards behind him, 
some of the long filiments of ‘‘ flap’ in my 
arms caught the blaze, and in an instant the 
whole mass was in flames. 

The sudden glare lit up the dark vault as 
though lightning had pierced its roof. With 
his hand on the door the sergeant turned his 
head. All he could see was a mass of swirl- 
ing flames. With acry of horror he flung 
open the door, and the next instant he was 
out of sight. 

What did I do? Well, being by nature 
somewhat deliberate, I took time to think; 
not long, of course, but long enough to de- 
cide that the first impulse, such as would 
come to most persons under like conditions, . 
to throw the blazing load on the floor, was, 
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not the part of either wisdom or duty. The 
floor was thickly covered with this same 
packing tow, while around the stacks of am- 
munition boxes the ground was black with 
powder. My load would no sooner touch 
the floor than its flames would flash into 
every corner of the large room, and the 
many tons of good, black powder stored 
there would not do Uncle Sam its proper 
service. On the other hand, could I but get 
beyond the outer door with my flaming bur- 
den, it would probably explode harmlessly 
in the blind alley, and the service would 
only lose a few pounds of powder and a 
reckless artilleryman. 

With this decision my movements, as I 
remember, were definitely quickened. The 
distance to the inner door was soon covered. 
I sprang up the steps, closing the door with 
a kick as 1 went. Once in the alley, with all 


the vigor of my young arms I flung the blaz-. 


ing mass of flax, powder and iron as far up 
the steep passage as I could. 

To my surprise, no explosion followed. 
Feeling that a chance might be left for me, 
I cleared the smoking heap with « bound 
that would have broken the record in any 
athletic club, and placed myself at a safe 
distance on the floor of the fort. Here I 
waited a moment for the explosion, but none 
came. Being satisfied that all danger was 
past, I went outside to call the sergeant. _ 

I found the camp deserted. All my com- 
rades, flanked by a large contingent of the 
surrounding brigade, were standing on the 
neighboring hills, waiting with bated breath 
to see the fort ‘“‘go up” ; for the sergeant 
had fled through the camp, crying out that 
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the magazine was on fire. I waved my cap 
to the boys in token that all was safe, and 
re-entered the fort. 

Looking down the dark alley I saw only 
a heap of blackened cartridges. The fire 
had gone out. Stepping over the pile I 
closed the outer door of the magazine, picked 
up the sergeant’s candlestick and started to 
carry it to his tent, when I was met by. our 
captain. He had been aroused in his tent 
by the unusual stir in camp, and had come 
out to see what the matter was. As I dis- 
covered later, my looks had not been im- 
proved by the adventure. My hair was. 
burned off close to my cap, my eyebrows 
were missing and my face, arms and hands 
were blistered and blackened. 

Astonished at my appearance, the captain 
asked me the cause of it. I told him, put- 
ting as good a face on the matter as it would 
bear. 

Captain Bigelow was a strict disciplinarian, 
but a brave and just officer. Though he 
could not choose but censure me for being 
even second in so grave a violation of the 
rules of safety, he forgave me in considera- 
tion of the fact that I had saved the maga- 
zine, and also because of the two offenders. 
I had suffered the most damage. 

The warning of our escape, however, was- 
not lost upon us. I believe that neither the 
sergeant nor myself ever went again into the 
powder magazine carrying.an open, lighted 
candle, and as the good sergeant has been 
dead a number of years, and I am probably 
out of military service for life, mages 
that we ever shall. 


CHAPTER I. 


SHOULD like to see you alone a few 
moments, Cora,’”’ said Mr. Benton to 
his daughter,—a dazzling brunette. of eigh- 
teen,—as both rose from the dinner-table. 
Yes, sir,”? was the response; and they 
passed into the library. 
‘You have heard me speak of my chum 
in college and particular friend, Mr. Ger- 
vaise ?”’ inquired Mr. Benton, seating him- 


FATED. 


self in a bamboo chair, while Cone envupied 
a fauteuil. 
Frequently.”’ 
“The last time I saw him, more, than a 
dozen years ago, he said nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than the thought that. 
his son,. Wallace, would wed my daughter, 


_ and I told him such an event would be en- 


tirely agreeable to me. He wished this to 
come about in a perfectly natural manner; 
that no intimation of it be given either of 
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you,—certainly not till you both were of a 
marriageable age. I, as you know, have 
never sought to exercise the least influence 
over you, so far as the gentlemen with whom 
you associated were concerned, and have 
left you quite at liberty to receive their at- 
tentions; nor should I have objected to any 
one as a son-in-law, whom you had seen fit 
to choose for a husband, provided he pos- 
sessed a good moral character. I believe, 
however, there is no gentleman for whom 
you have a marked preference, or who has 
any claim to your affections ?”’ 

There is not, father.”’ 

‘“T, this morning, received a letter from 
Wallace, who'has just returned from Europe, 
—where he has been studying most of the 
time since his father died,—in which he 
stated his purpose to visit me, his father’s 
old friend, for a few weeks. I am confident 
it will not be possible for him to associate 
with you familiarly and not be more or less 
affected by your personal and mental charms, 
as, I fear, many gentlemen already .have 
been to their sorrow,” smiling as he looked 
upon his daughter, whose flashing black eyes 
were well calealated to play sad havoc with 
impressive musculine hearts. 

‘*T trust you do not attribute any ‘ sorrow’ 
gentlemen may have experienced on my ac- 
count to malice prepense on my part?” de- 
murely. 

“T know you are as coquettish as a kitten; 
‘but that is a fault of youth, resultant from an 
exuberance of vitality, so we will let it pass,”’ 
waving his hand. ‘‘I shall be exceedingly 
sorry if you encourage any attentions on the 
part of Wallace Gervaise, unless you are so 
favorably with him that you are 
willing to say ‘ yes’ should he solicit your 
hand in marriage.” 

Possibly he has found his affinity.” 

“ Phat I shall endeavor to learn by dex- 
terous questioning, shortly after his arrival. 
however, he has, in some way, 

his father’s wishes, and that his pur- 
Visit will be to me only ostensibly; 
‘in ofder‘ to become acquainted with 
you. {tis hardly presumable that a young 
man would have such a regard for a friend 
of his father as to take so long a journey as 
from New York to Strafford merely to see 
« ‘What sort of a looking man is this Wal- 
lace Gervaise ? 

“T haven’t seen him for nearly sixteen 

years, at which time veracity compels me to 
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confess his personal appearance was not at- 
tractive. He was then a growing boy of 
eight, tall and angular; had curly hair of & 
tawny hue, and his eyes were affected with 
a slight squint.” 

‘* Your picture of him is one not to be ad- 
mired, that’s a fact.” 

“We can never predict with certainty 
what the man will be from what the boy is, 
physically, mentally, or morally.”’ 

‘“‘His many sterling qualities, probably, 
richly compensate for any possible want of 
personal beauty,” half scornfully. 

‘*T know, by report, that he is a very ac- 
complished scholar; and, if he is like his 
father, he is one of the best men in the 
world,” said Mr. Benton, sternly. 

‘“* What is his profession, occupation, or 
trade ?”’ asked Cora. 

_ “That I cannot tell. It was once his 
father’s ambition that he be a clergyman.” 

Hearing this, Cora began to laugh im- 
moderately, and continued to do so till the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

‘* What in the world are you laughing at ?”” 
asked her father, in astonishment. 

“The idea of a cross-eyed man being a 
minister.” 

“‘T don’t comprehend why it is not the 
correct thing for a cross-eyed man to be a 
minister.” 

‘* No clergyman can be popular unless he 
is able to preach against the sins of the 
world in such a way that his hearers are led 
to believe his admonitions intended for oth- 
ers, never for themselves. A cross-eyed 
man cannot do this, because it always seems 
to those before him that he is looking at 
them; so, of course, each member of his 
congregation would have to take what was 
said to himself. And a clergyman who is 
unpopular—be he ever so earnest and intel- 
ligent—is likely to have very brief pastor- 
ates. I do not think I am fitted, by birth or 
education, to become the wife of a minister, 
much less of an itinerant.” 

‘*T am not sure that you are fitted to be- 
come the wife of any man,” in a tone indi- 
cating his annoyance. 

‘* Blessed old father, you have expressed 
my own views nicely,” she replied; and, go- 
ing to him, she seated herself on his knee, 
pl ~ her arms around his neck, and kissed 
b affectionately, then stroked his long 
* d, into which the gray was rapidly steal- 

‘hough he was less than fifty. ‘* Your 
ly, if unwise, over-indulgence of my 
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every desire has rendered the idea of my 
‘having to deny myself anything I wished 
extremely repugnant to me; and, of course, 
I should be obliged to practice self-denial, 
in the event of my marrying, unless my hus- 
band chanced to be a Creesus,—and such 
men are averse to making drafts upon their 
coffers when it is not absolutely necessary. 
Old-maid-hood, in a house like mine, does 
not seem to me a terrible fate, by any 
means.” 

** And I certainly-do not wish you to leave 
your present home, unless you meet some 
one, a home with whom you think would be 
preferable to that you now have. Even then 
it would cause me many a bitter pang to 
part from you; for, since your mother’s 
death, you have been my chief comfort,’’ 
tremulously. 

‘¢ Such a person I do not think I shall soon 
see,” she responded; and, with another kiss, 
she left the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


ILAS WINTER was the man of Straf- 
ford, most emphatically. During the 
late Rebellion he amassed a vast fortune, 
which he invested in such enterprises as 
contributed to the future welfare and pros- 
perity of his native place. Then he married 
a lady many years his junior, who he thought 
would preside in his palatial residence with 
grace and dignity, and who was willing to 
overlook the disparity in their ages on ac- 
count of some “‘ extenuating circumstances,” 
which it will not be necessary to particular- 
ize when we say, previous to his marriage, 
she was a poor girl. 

If there was one thing dearer to Mrs. 
Winter’s heart than any other, it was to be 
found in the soirées which she gave weekly 
during the month of August. They were 
very récherché affairs, and decidedly enjoya- 
ble, too; and tothem all Strafford—the respec- 
table portion thereof, we mean—was itivited. 
There were those sufficiently ungenerous 
that they asserted these parties were gotten 
up for the express purpose of introducing 
Miss Sarah Jones—Mrs. Winter’s sister, and 
a member of the household—to public notice, 
in the hope that she might find a partner for 
life. As Miss Jones, though by no means 
an ill-looking lady, was of an age when the 
peach-bloom has departed from the cheek, 
and as the chances of her ever becoming a 
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wife grew fewer with each succeeding year, 
and—thirdly—as the soirées were at that 
season of the year when Strafford abounded 
in visitors from the city,—it may be the rea- 
son for them, assigned by the censorious, 
was not utterly without foundation. 

On occasion of one of these gatherings, 
Cora Benton stood looking over a portefeuille 
of rare engravings—Mrs. Winter was noth- 
ing if not sesthetic—when her arm was 
touched. Turning she saw the village phy- 
sician, Dr. Abercrombie, near her, and, at 
his side, a gentleman who was an entire 
stranger to her. He was quite tall, had a 
fair complexion and regular features, light- 
brown hair, which waved from a high, white 
forehead, laughing blue eyes, and whiskers. 
worn after the English style; and she, at 
once, mentally pronounced him handsome: 
and distinguished-looking. 

‘‘ Miss Benton, permit me to make you 
acquainted with my friend, Mr. Lloyd,” said 
the doctor. 

‘¢T am happy to meet Miss Benton,” said 
Mr. Lloyd, bowing gracefully. 

‘¢ Just as I reached here I was summoned 
to attend a patient,’’ continued the doctor, 
‘* and it will be necessary that I immediately 
withdraw from this company, much as [ 
regret having todo so. I wish some one to 
take charge of my friend, and, not seeing 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter, J came to you as the 
person best qualified to act in that capacity.’’ 

*¢ It will give me pleasure ‘to act in that 
capacity ’ as far as is in my power,” replied 
Cora. 

‘‘Thank you. I do not think you will find 
it an arduous task,’? remarked the doctor. 
**T am confident he will amply repay you for 
your efforts in his behalf by his assistance 
in contributing to the pleasure of this eve- 
ning. He plays the piano like a Gottschalk, 
sings like a 

‘That will do,” interrupted Mr. Lloyd, 
his face crimsoning. 

‘¢ true,” persisted the doctor, “‘ as you 
will find if yon see fit to call upon him.” 

“IT have no doubt Mr. Lloyd will make 
good your words when his services are called 
into requisition, as they are certain to be, at 
some time during the evening,”’ said Cora. 

‘¢ That he will,’’ responded Dr. Abercrom- 
bie. ‘‘ But I must leave you, asking to be 
remembered to Mr. and Mrs. Winter, and 
wishing you the very pleasant evening that 
will, without doubt, be yours;”’ and he was 
gone. 
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* I trust you will not accept all my friend 
said of me as the truth, Miss Benton,” re- 
marked Mr. Lloyd. 

“* He is regarded as veracious, I believe,”’ 
replied Cora, archly. 

‘* I fear you are not so well versed in his 


joking propensities as are his fellow-stu- 
dents.” 


“ Perhaps not; but 
At this juncture Mrs. Winter appeared, 
and, addressing her, Cora said:— 


‘* Mrs. Winter, let me introduce to you | 


Mr. Lloyd, a friend of Dr. Abercrombie.” 

** Any of Dr. Abercrombie’s friends I am 
pleased to see here,’’ returned Mrs. Winter. 
‘* But where is the doctor? I have not seen 
him this evening.” 

‘“* His professional services were required, 
and he went from here but a moment since, 
wishing to be remembered to you and your 
husband,” answered Cora. 

** T am sorry he is not with us,’’ said Mrs. 
Winter. ‘‘ He has such a mirthful disposi- 


tion, and his gayety is so infectious, it is not 
possible that dullness reign where he is. 
But, my dear Cora, I came near forgetting 
my errand. My sister wishes to see you in 
her room, for some important reason, I pre- 
sume,” smiling. 


“TI trust Mr. Lloyd will 
excuse your absence a few moments.” 

* Certainly,” replied that gentleman. 

_ As Cora retired, Mrs. Winter remarked :— 
_ “If Mr. Lloyd will give me his arm I 
shall be delighted to present him to some of 
my guests, that he may not feel a stranger 
in a strange place.” 

. “* Thank you,” said Mr. Lloyd, and they 
started to make a tour of the rooms. 

For a long time Cora found no opportunity 
for further conversation with him, though 
she frequently saw him at a little distance 
from herself, and always surrounded by a 
group of ladies and gentlemen, who seemed 
deeply interested in what he was saying. 
But when the orchestra struck up one of 
Strauss’s waltzes he came to her, and said:— 
_ “Shall I have the pleasure of this waltz 

with you?” 

If you wish,”’ she replied. 

What a waltz it was! Of all the gentle- 
men with whom she had ever danced, no 
one had equaled her present partner. His 
every motion was so easy, so full of grace. 
It did not appear to her that she touched the 
floor, but rather that she was lifted up and 
floated through the air. Unconsciously she 
allowed her head to drop upon his shoulder, 


and her eyes closed. There was stich a 
sense of ecstasy, she scarcely dared breathe, 
lest it be dispelled; and, when the musie 
ceased, she was so dazed that she coubl-met 
speak. 

‘* May I have the next waltz with you, 
Miss Benton ?” he asked, as he seated her. 
It is my favorite dance.” 

yes!” was the response, with an 
emphasis that expressed more than was in- 
tended. 

In the colloquy that ensued between them 
she learned that he had been an extensive 
traveler in foreign lands; and he delineated 
what he had seen abroad in such vivid, bril- . 
liant, picturesque language, as brought it al- 
most before her eyes. Never, previously, 
had she met so interesting a conversational- 
ist, and she readily comprehended why the 
others whom she had seen conversing with 
him had listened to him so attentively. 

‘* Excuse me for interrupting you, love,” 
said Mrs. Winter, drawing near, “‘ but there 
is an almost universal desire on the part of 
my guesis that you sing. Will you favor 
us ? ” 

Certainly,”’ replied Cora; and, remem- 
bering what Dr. Abercrombie had said of 
his muscial attainments, she turned to Mr. 
Lloyd with, ‘* Will you be so good as to play 
my accompaniment ?” 

‘¢ With pleasure, to the best of my abil- 
ity,”? he answered; and, rising, he escorted 
Cora to the piano, seating himself at-the in- 
strument. 

Selecting a piece of music, she placed it 
before him; and his prelude at once con- 
vinced her the doctor’s laudations of his 
technique were fully warranted. When she 
finished her song there was a lively encore. 

‘* Perhaps you will sing with me,” she said 
to Mr. Lloyd, sotto voce. ‘‘ A duet will be a 
novelty at these soirées, where my singing 
has constituted most of the vocal music, and 
the change will, I am certain, be agreeable 
to the rest of the company, as assuredly it 
will be to me.” 

‘Tam not a professional singer, by any 
means,’’ he replied, smiling, in so lowa tone 
his words were not audible to any save Cora, 
‘* but I shall offer no objection to a compli- 
ance with your request.” 

‘* You are very kind,’’ was the quiet re- 
sponse; and she admired the readiness with 
which he granted what one less thoroughly 
a gentleman would have accorded her, if at 
all, only after repeated solicitation. - 


Do you sing that?” he asked, as, in 
turning the music, she came to the Adio 
speranza from ‘ Rigoletto.” 

“ I do.’? 

“ Shall we sing it ? or do you prefer some 
_ Other piece? ”’ 

_ “This, as well as any.” 

“*TIt is immaterial to me; though, it may 
be, the majority of our audience would ap- 
preciate English better.’ 

Very likely.” 

The company was quite surprised at hear- 
«ng a duet instead of a solo; but this caused 
them less surprise than did the fullness, 
roundness, richness of his sweet voice. 
There were those present who afterward de- 
clared that Mr. Lloyd sang as finely as any 
one they had ever heard in opera; and as 
those who thus expressed themselves were 
residents in cities, and regular opera-goers, 
they ought to have been competent judges. 
As for Cora, though she had studied music 
in one of the celebrated conservatories of 
Boston, she had seldom attended the opera, 
and did not consider herself qualified to in- 
stitute a comparison between Mr. Lloyd and 
the distinguished tenores to whom she had 
been privileged to listen. His voice, how- 
ever, seemed to her extremely pleasing; and, 
more than once, while singing the duo with 
him, her own voice sank almost to a whisper 
that she might hear his. 

Rounds of applause followed the close of 
the duet. There was nothing to do but 
they must sing again, Mrs. Winter told 
them. 

** Tam not accustomed to making excuses,” 
said Cora, ‘* but my throat feels tired, and if 
you will be so kind as to sing alone, Mr. 
Lloyd, I shall be greatly obliged to you.” 

“ Anything to accommodate Miss Ben- 
ton,’” he replied; and, as Cora sat down, he 
began the rollicking Brindisi from ‘‘ Lucre- 
zia Borgia,” following it with that exquisite 
morceau, Franz’s Schlummerlied, which he 
sang most tenderly; and his listeners evinced 
their appreciation of it in their moist eyes 
and silence. Arising from the piano, he 
bowed to the company and seated himself 
near Cora. 

When the time came for the dispersion of 
the guests, Mr. and Mrs. Winter sought out 
Mr. Lloyd. 

‘*We are under especial obligations to 
you, Mr. Lloyd, for what you have done 
toward making the evening far pleasanter 
for our friends than it could have been save 
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for your kindly efforts,” said Mrs. Winter, 
“‘ and we thank you heartily. During your 


stay in our village we shall be more than 


glad to see you at our home whenever you 
can make it convenient to call.”’ 

Yes,” added Mr. Winter, “drop in at 
any time; don’t be at all ceremonious.”’ 

‘Thank you; and rest assured I shall 
avail myself of the hospitality so cordially 
extended to me,’’ was the response. 

Most decidedly was Mr. Lloyd the lion of 
that occasion; yet he was so human, withal, 
that he asked permission of Cora Benton to 
accompany her home from the soirée. And 
she was sufficiently feminine that she granted 
what he asked. 


CHAPTER III, 


OM the time of their meeting at the 
soirée Cora and Mr. Lloyd were much 
in each others’ company, and they found 
their tastes quite similar. She was a grace- 
ful and skilled equestrienne; he considered 
riding, 2 chéval, the ne plus ultra of sports. 
She was deeply interested in German, the 
study of which she had begun herself; it 
was his favorite language, and he afforded 
her invaluable assistance in attaining a cor- 
rect pronunciation of the same. Both were 
passionately fond of music. 
1f Cora—piquant, witty, fascinating, some- 
what incited to imperiousness, and ‘‘ coquet- 
tish as a‘kitten ’’—was the belle of Strafford, 
Mr. Lloyd possessed the happy faculty of 
rendering himself so agreeable to all with 
whom he was brought into intercourse as at 
once to win their favorable regard. Mr. 
Benton—a shrewd lawyer, and accustomed 
to ‘“‘read character’? almost unerringly— 
esteemed him very highly; Mr. Winter 
thought it “ incomprehensible how so young 
a man can have such a thorough knowledge 
of the financial interests of the world’; Mrs. 
Winter decreed him ‘ just splendid,” refer- 
ring to his worth as a “‘ society” man; Miss 
Jones, with the bluntness characterizing 
ladies of ‘‘an uncertain age,’’ declared he 
wasn’t any better than other folks, and 
didn’t pretend to be. Even the beaux of 
Strafford, who were rivals in the contest 
for Oora’s hand, when they saw another 
than either of themselves was likely to secure 
the golden prize, bore him no malice, and 
found a “crumb of consolation” in the 
thought that it was no disgrace to be worsted 
by such an antagonist. 


One lovely evening, as he and Cora sat on 
the piazza of her home, he abruptly re- 
marked :— 

**T return to New York to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

‘‘New York—to-morrow morning?” she 
repeated, in the uttermost surprise. 


‘Yes. I received a letter to-day, notify-’ 


ing me of my appointment to a position on 
the editorial staff of a journal to which I 
contributed during my absence in Etrope, 
and requesting me, in case of my accept- 
ance, to appear at the sanctum immediately. 
It is a position I have long coveted, and, 
now that it is within my reach, I do not 
incline to lose it. I cannot leave here, how- 
ever, without telling you that, in the few 
weeks of our acquaintance, I have come to 
love you dearly,” taking her hand in his as 
he spoke, ‘‘and ask if a like feeling has 
sprung up in your heart for me.”’ 

She answered nothing; but the hand 
which he had taken, and which she made no 
endeavor to withdraw from his grasp, trem- 
bled violently. 

“If you do not reciprocate my love, may 
I not hope you will in time?” he inquired, 
noting her silence. 

That is not it,’”’she stammered. ‘I was 
thinking how lonely I shall be when you are 
gone.”” And, in the moonlight, he saw her 
lip quiver. 

‘* Then I am sure you love me a little.” 

“And I am sure I do,” she returned 
frankly ,—half-laughing, half-crying. 

He bent and kissed her; just as you or I 
would have done under the same circum- 
stances. 

“If I come for you, at some time not far 
in the futare, will you return to New York 
with me asmy wife?” — 

“T think you have every reason to believe 
I will,’ archly. 

‘*Perhaps you will feel differently when 
you know that, since I came to this town, I 
have been under false colors; that my name 
is not Lloyd, but Wallace Gervaise.”’ 

‘*You! Wallace Gervaise!’’ she exclaimed, 
springing from her seat. 

““The same, noble lady,” he laughed. 
“*A day or two after writing the letter to 
your father, in which I stated my intention * 
to visit him, looking over my father’s old 
papers, I came across an item in one of his 
dairies giving an account of that interview 
between our parents in which my marriage 
with you was discussed. Confident that, in 
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this ‘land of the free,’ any lady would pre- 
fer to elect her own husband, and would 
feel a natural aversion to any gentleman 
selected by others to sustain that relation to 
her, and believing you must be conversant 
with the semi-arrangement which our fathers 
had made, I resolved not to inflict my pres- 
ence upon you, and wrote your father that 
my visit to him would be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

‘Thinking the matter over afterward, I 
felt an extreme desire to see you; and, know- 
ing that Strafford was a noted summer-resort, 
I decided to come here incog. Almost the 
first person I met, as I stepped from the cars 
ou my arrival here, was Dr. Abercrombie, 
my classmate in college. He recognized me 
instantly, and screamed out, in his bluff, 
hearty way:— 

‘¢¢ Halloo, Gervaise! Where in the world 
did you come from? I thought you were in 
Europe.’ 

** Realizing something must be done to 
keep him quiet, or it would not be possible 
to conceal my identity, I let him into the 
secret of my coming here, aware that he 
would never divulge it. 

‘¢¢ Ha, ha! that’s a good one,’ he laughed. 
‘Tell you what it is,” he continued, ‘ you 
make your home with me, and I’ll introduce 
you round town as “ my friend Mr. Lloyd.” 
You know your name is Wallace Lloyd 
Gervaise, so it will not be a wicked lie,’ with 
asly wink. 

‘*T demurred against his proposition that 
I stop with him, but he would not take ‘no’ 
as an answer. ‘ There is nothing that will so 
facilitate your masquerade as my plan,’ he 
persisted, and his argument prevailed. I 
have sought and won your love without your 
knowing whoI am. Does your knowledge of 


the deceit that 1 practised lessen that love ?”’ 


‘Father told me you were a cross-eyed 
boy, with hair of a tawny hue, when he last 
saw you,’’ said Cora, regardless of his last 
question, “‘ and that your father wished you 
to become a clergyman.” 

‘¢ And a cross-eyed, yellow-haired minister 
is not quite your ideal of a man?” 

Hardly.” 

‘¢In my younger days I was afflicted with 
strabismus, and had yellowish hair. An 
operation upon my eyes remedied the one, 
Nature the other, defect. As your father 
said, it was my father’s desire that I should 
become a clergyman. I never had the least 


inclination toward that profession.” 
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“Well,” replied Cora, ‘‘ whatever may 
have been my prejudices against Wallace 
Gervaise, as I supposed him, to him, as he 
Teally is, I have not the least objection.” 

Then he kissed her again, of course. 

When the “‘ facts in the case”’ were dis- 
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closed to Mr. Benton by Wallace Gervaise, 
he said:— 

**T don’t see as anything could turn out 
more felicitously,’’ grasping Wallace’s hand 
cordially. 

All is,” added Cora, “ it was fated.” 


** Oh! could 
In the ol 
I would be so faithful 


“ DOUGLAS.” 
BY M. D. 


so lovin, , Douglas 
Douglas, Douglas, tender an true!” 


H! roll back the dark scroll of Time, Douglas, 
To the dear old days I with ye knew, 
Ere doubt did our trust begrime, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
The days so full of delight, Douglas, 
The halcyon hours that so quickly flew, 
_ A world of celestial delight, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas. tender and true. 


But Fate her cold, chilling frown, Douglas, 
Across our path so darkly threw, 
From brow dismantled Love’s crown, Douglas, 
And pierced the heart so loyal and true. 
Oh! the hours so full of wild pain, Douglas, 
Cruel words—sundered hands—I apart from you, 
Smothered cries for your face again, Douglas, 
. Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


And now above your green grave, Douglas, 
I weep in lone sorrow, the sod bedew, 

As with cries of the lost I rave, Douglas, 
While tears so bitter I shed for you. 


Sr. Lovurs, Mo., 1890. 


Oh! look from the regions of Peace, Douglas, 
To a penitent bowed—for a pardon I sue, 

Wtth a prayer for a speedy release, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


The green covered sod of your grave, Douglas, 
More charms possess than all else I view, 

From dark despair doth it save, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

I bow my pained head on its breast, Douglas, 
While past dead hours, with their faults, I rue, 

And long for a rest by your side, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Oh! lay on my bowed head your hand, Douglas, 
Smooth from my brow the silvering hair, 
Whisper soft tales of a land, Douglas, 
Far from these regions of sorrow and care. 
Let your forgiveness soft flow, Douglas, 
Calming the heart ‘neath Life’s bitterest rue, 
Till the sleep of the grave I may know, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


ROM the earliest times till now, love of 
gold has filled the breast of man, alike 
savage and civilized, being implanted there 


as an almost ineradicable instinct. This 
‘** gold-hunger’’ has impelled men in every 
age to deeds of “‘ high enterprise,’’ has shaped 
their thought and colored their lives. The 
savage values gold; for its possession grati- 
fies one of the rudimentary feelings of his na- 


ture—the passion for personal adornment— - 


@ purpose to which gold has been applied, so 
soon as discovered, by nearly every nation. 
From being thus the object of universal 
desire, it acquired a constant value; and as it 
was eagerly coveted, there was danger as 
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well as difficulty in retaining it securely; 
hence it came to be hidden and stored in 
out-of-the-way places. As far back as the 
remote Homeric times, gold, according to 
Mr. Gladstone, was hoarded up. Large 
quantities of it were unearthed by Pizarro 
and Cortez in Peru and Mexico, access to it 
being forced from the natives under threats 
of torture or death. 

In the absence of the precious metals, the 
North American Indian lays hold of ‘‘wam- 
pumpeag,”’ which consists of black and 
white shells made into beads strung into 
belts or necklaces. These wampum beads 
are collected by the Indian chief, who regards 
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them with the affection of a miser for 
his glittering hoard; and for security, they 
are placed in forest glades, by lonely lakes, 
or deep below the wigwam fires. 

The same love of finery animated the 
Goths and Celts as they rolled their gold into 
spiral finger-rings, or welded it into un- 
couth-looking necklaces, armlets, and brace- 
lets, which they wore on their persons. The 
ancient Egyptians were fond of like orna- 
mentation, and they concealed their valu- 
ables in well-sheltered spots. In ancient 
Greece it was customary to hide coined 
money in the temples, and to bury it deep 
in the ground. Many coins found in a good 
state of preservation establish the exist- 
ence of extensive hoards in these far-back 
times. The natives of Calabar appear to 
bury their treasure as a dog hides his bone 
in the earth, for they have no other place 
of security in which to deposit it. 

But an immense amount of hoarding occurs 
even with nations who enjoy the means of 
safe-keeping which banking affords; among 
such are the various tribes and peoples of 
which India is composed, that country be- 
ing par excellence the land of hoarding. In 
China there are in existence very stringent 
laws against hoarding. 

The precious metals have possessed in 
many respects a greater importance among 
eastern than western nations, serving as ma- 
terials for the fabrication of articles of orna- 
ment or luxury. Unlike the western the east- 
ern races have yielded to the tyranny and 
exaction of their rulers; and pitiable would 
have been the condition of the latter races 
had there not been some form of property 
the possession of which could be concealed 
without impairing its value. In a word, it 
is oppression which has primarily led to 
hoarding—the system of hoarding arises 
from habits induced by ages of misgovern- 
ment. These habits and their corrupt source 
are thus described by an old writer on Hin- 
dustan: ‘“‘ The rajahs never allow their sub- 
jects to rise above mediocrity. The Mo- 
hammedan governors look upon the growing 
riches of their subjects as a boy on a bird’s 
nest; they eye their progress with impa- 
tience, and come with a spoiler’s hand and 
ravish the fruits of their labors. To coun- 
teract this, the Gentoos bury their money 
underground, and often with such secrecy 
as not to trust even their own children with 
the knowledge of it; and it is amazing what 
they will suffer rather than betray it. Their 
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tyrants use all manner of corporal punish- 
ments, but that often fails; for with a resent-- 
ment prevailing over the love of life, they 
frequently rip up their bowels or poison 
themselves, and carry their secret to the 
grave.” The period referred to was one of 
insecurity, when wars, by disturbing peace- 
ful pursuits, swelled the number of those 
subsisting on spoil. It was the time, too, of 
the warlike Mahratta, the Pinderee robber, 
and the Mogul tyrant emperor. A necessity 
was thus laid on all who had no desire to be 
despoiled to hide their hoards; and these 
were representative of the most condensed 
form of value in which wealth could be ex- 
pressed; while the place of deposit was a 
guarantee for the ultimate safety of the 
hoards. 

But though British law has supplanted 
native rule to a great extent, and the fear of 
personal as well as material danger no longer 
exists, hoarding still continues, the heredi- 
tary habit being too powerful to be readily 
broken up after enduring for centuries. An 
attempt was made by the British govern- 
ment in 1882 to get hold of hoards by offer- 
ing high rates of interest for them; but it 
turned out a failure. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
gold hoarded in India; but it was approxi- 
mated before the Royal Commission on 
Bimetallism at one hundred and thirty 
millions sterling, which was the amount. 
imported during the last fifty years, and is 
exclusive of the hoards for centuries past. 
The silver was computed at about one hun- 
dred and seventy millions. This yields for 
both gold and silver a sum of three hundred 
millions, which represents nearly one-third 
of the value of the total amount of coin 
(£1,000,000,000) estimated by Dr. Soetbeer 
to be in circulation in the world. 

The form which the hoarding takes is that 
of bullion or coin, and frequently the metal 
is made into ornaments, partly used for the 
purposes of adornment, and partly kept as a 
hoard. As a rule, the native prefers it in 
the form of ornaments for his family, be- 
cause it is a hoard; and it is also a source of 
gratification to them to possess these orna- 
ments. The simplest form of jewel or orna- 
ment worn by the natives is the thick gold 
or silver wire twisted into bangles or brace- 
lets. The latter are made by the silver- 
smith, to whom the poor Hindu betakes 
himself when he has saved a few rupees. 
These are soon melted and beaten up into 
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‘the necessary article of ornament and hoard. 
Silver is also hammered into brooches and 
torques in imitation of knotted grass and 
leaves, while armlets, anklets and such like 
are freely fabricated. Solid or hollow gold 
lumps, in the form of cubes strung on red 
silk, appear as another form of stored wealth. 
As may be supposed, the gods of India, 
which are many, absorb much of the molten 
gold and silver of the country. One notable 
design is called Swami, and consists of an 
ornamentation of figures of Hindu gods in 
high-relief, beaten out from the surface or 
fixed by solder or screws. In Southern In- 
dia, there are vast stores of gold and silver 
in the temples. The poor people have no 
strong-boxes or safes in which to place their 
valuables, and so bury them underground 
somewhere in the room in which they sleep, 
preferring for this purpose the ground be- 
low their beds, or disused wells and other 
out-of-the-way places. 

Jewelry stands high commercially in India, 
for it always commands a ready sale. A 
jewel there is a veritable ‘‘ joy-giver,” as 
the origin of the word implies. It is reck- 
oned the most solid kind of wealth, and for- 
tunes are never counted without estimating 
the value of the stock of jewels. They per- 
form a great matrimonial function, the poor- 
est bride often having her dowry equal in 
value to several years of the bridegroom’s 
income. One of the greatest boasts of the 
jewelry owner is that his hoards are not 
taxed, for he may be possessed of jewelry 
worth one hundred thousand rupees, and 
yet pay no income tax, for the simple reason 
that the hoards yield him no income. 

But hoards take also the form of coined 
money and bullion or bars of gold as well as 
jewelry. At the present time it is believed 
that ten millions of British sovereigns are 
hoarded in India, chiefly in the Bombay 
Presidency, where the impression on them 
of St. George and the dragons appears to be 
valued on religious grounds. There are also 
vast quantities of the native coinage stored, 
the mohur being the principal coin in hoards. 
It is of gold, and of the weight and fineness 
of a silver rupee, its value being about thirty 
shillings. This hoarding absorbs all the gold 
that pours into India, and very much of the 
silver, although the latter is the circulating 
medium. As the natives get wealthy, they 
prefer gold. A wealthy man will prefer 
ornaments of gold for his family rather than 
silver; and the very poorest classes use 
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ornaments made of some base metal, neither 
gold nor silver, but in which there may be 
some silver. ; 

Gold is also distributed in connection with 
ceremonies. It is a custom among the na- 
tives of India to give you what is called 
‘* pawn,’’ which is the signal for you to leave 
after an interview, and some gold is used for 
ornaments bestowed in this way. In Delhi 
alone it was estimated that one hundred 
pounds a day was used in manufacture con- 
nected with pawn.”’ 

In the courts of the native princes of India 
hoarding takes place on a vast scale. The 
Maharajah of Burdwan died lately and left 
a large hoard. It proves that anterior to 
1835 there was much hoarding, when it is 
stated that the Maharajah had withdrawn 
from his store two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds of silver, which was in the form 
of Sikka rupees, none of which have been 
coined sinced 1835. A letter was submitted 
to the Royal Commission on the subject of 
the Maharajah’s hoard. A description was 
given of the several treasure-houses in the 
estate, their dimensions and their contents: 
“One large room measuring about forty- 
eight feet in length, fourteen feet six inches 
in breadth, and thirteen feet nine inches in 
height, where gold and silver ornaments, and 
ornaments set with precious stones are kept. 
These articles are in boxes of all descrip- 
tions, and also some gold plates and cups, 
thalees and katorahs, as well as washing- 
bowls, jugs, etc.”’ Other two rooms contain 


Silver domestic utensils, forks, spoons, etc., 


and, strange to say, dinner and breakfast 
sets all of silver. Two of these rooms were 
under lock, and the doors bricked up. There 
are four other rooms, one containing orna- 
ments of gold, silver and precious stones, 
gold ornaments and throne; two containing 
the reserve treasury, which included the 
estate collections and government securities 
and debentures; while the other is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘ The fourth room measures about 
twenty-two feet six inches in length, fifteen 
feet in breadth, and twelve feet three inches 
in height, where there are two large-sized 
vaults prepared for hoarding the current 
silver coin; and since the year 1267 B.C., 
some money was from time to time put in 
and taken out by the Maharajah Mahtab 
Chund Bahadoor for the expenses of an 
emergent and extraordinary nature, such as 
the late Maharajah Aftab Chund Bahadoor’s 
marriage, Lala Bun Behari Kapur’s marriage 
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and the buying of landed properties. When 
he died, one lac was left in one of the 
vaults.”” In another apartment the orna- 
ments belonging to different gods of the 
family were kept, and silver thalees, sapaias, 
etc., for the religious purpose, the room 
being locked and sealed. It was the custam 
of the Burdwan Raj family to confide the 
custody of these valuables to the Maharanee 
for the time being; but the vaults were 
never inspected save in the presence of the 
Maharajah. When sums were withdrawn, 
only relations and trustworthy servants were 
admitted into the room and vault. Treas- 
urers and dewans used to be present outside 
the room or apartment, where the sum drawn 
was sent out (female guards being placed in 
the passage), for the purpose of weighing, 
counting and bagging it before it was sent 
to the mint. 

Other instances of hoarding were given by 
an officer of the Indian Post-office in 1886, 
who stated that a native prince was then 
hoarding gold at the rate of forty to fifty 
thousand pounds a year; and on the death of 
two native princes recently, it was believed 
that they had left four million sterling each. 
One of these princes took a loan of half a 
million from the government of India in 1877, 
when he must have been in possession of a 
large hoard himself, for it is a point of honor 
with a family not to break into a hoard, 
which is treated with the sacredness of a 
family picture. When the prince in ques- 
tion had to make a payment to the govern- 
ment of India for a purpose in which he was 
interested, and was asked when he could 
make the payment—a payment of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds—he said: 
At any moment,” 

Hoards are only drawn on in extreme 
cases, and it is such calamities as war, or 
the great famine in Madras or Bombay, that 
will bring themout. During these famines, 
bullion or ornaments were taken out of the 
hoards and sent to the Bombay Mint, to 
England, or impledged with the native 
banker or money-lender. But unless under 
very special circumstances, the gold and sil- 
ver of which the hoards are composed are 
drawn in without any intention of returning 
to circulation again. 

In these days of gold appreciation and sil- 
ver depreciation, the absorption of gold on 
80 vast a scale becomes a serious question. 
It may well be asked: What prospect is 
there of an early termination of this gold- 


hunger and hoarding? We fear some cen- 
turies must elapse before any serious dim- 
inution of it takes place. Much will depend 
on the growth of civilzation and ideas among 
the natives of India, and such a change in 
the disposition and habits of the people as 
will lead them to place their means in in- 
vestments which will yield a certain rate of 
return. Already they are to a slight extent. 
reaping remuneration from cotton mills and 
other industrial investments; while the per- 
manent institution of Post-office savings- 
banks bids fair to be largely taken advantage 
of by them. 

Quitting the semi-civilized nations of the 
east, we now turn to the habits of the less 
hoarding and more civilized western na- 
tions. 1t has been remarked generally that. 
thrifty people like the French, Swiss, Bel- 
gians, and Dutch, hoard coin more than the 
Scotch and English. The Irish were addic- 
ted to hoarding bank-notes; but the practice 
prevailed in former years more than now. 
In Italy, large quantities of gold and silver 
were hoarded from 1862 to 1865, because pa- 
per money was then declared legal tender, 
or forced on the country. In 1881-83, the 
gold standard was establishdd in Italy, and 
the gold necessary to effect this change was. 
drawn to a great extent from hoards. In 
France, a great deal of hoarding has existed 
for a long time, especially among the peas- 
antry, who are the most parsimonious in 
Europe. Many causes have contributed to the 
formation of this habit, not the least being the 
insecurity arising from the unsettled forms of 
government in France; lately however these — 
hoards have been extensively drawn on in 
connection with the payment, at the close of 
the Franco-German War, of the French in- 
demnity of eighty millions sterling. Of this 
amount, one half was paid out of French 
hoards. An ex-governor of the Bank of 
England, in his evidence before the Bime- 
tallism Commission, estimates the contribu- 
tions from hoards as equal to two-thirds of 
the amount of the indemnity. In illustration 
of peasant-hoarding, he related how one of 
the leading French bankers told him that at 
the time of the siege of Paris he left Paris to 
go and look at his estate in the neighbor- 
hood. He went up to one of the peasants 
and told him that he had just come out to 
look after his affairs, and that he was very 
anxious to pay his people their wages, but 
that, under the circumstances, he had no 
money. The peasant said: “ If forty thousand 
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good to you, I have got them in a stock- 
ing under my bed; and I will go and fetch 
them.” They were in gold coin. These 
thoards the French government wisely at- 
‘tracted by offering inducement to the peas- 
ant classes in the way of preferential allot- 
ment of the Rentes, or through premium on 
ithe price paid. 

Hoards are not common in Germany; but 


francs (sixteen hundred pounds) are any 


there is a large war-hoard lying at Julius- 
thurm, in Spandau, belonging to the govern- 
ment, of one hundred and twenty million 
marks, or six millions sterling, which goes 
under the name of the German Empire War 
Treasure. 

In Great Britian and America civilization 
is too far advanced, and the love of interest 
on capital too great, to allow of habits like 
the foregoing making headway. 


- OUIZY ALLEN’S got a beau, as sure 
as I ’m a livin’ woman! ” 

Miss Mehetabel Wiggin was peering 
through the closed blinds of her front parlor 
- at two figures which were pacing up and 
-down the shady paths of the Widow Allen’s 

pretty garden opposite. 

‘** Now you don’t say, Hetty!” 

And from the dining-room, where she had 
‘been washing up the china teacups, appeared 

Miss Lupira, her younger sister. 

Miss Lupira reached the window in a mar- 
velously short space of time, considering 
‘that she was an exceedingly fat and roly- 
poly little woman of forty. 

‘“* And we’re the first to know of it, Hetty! 
i’m sure of it. Hannah Spriggins was here 
‘this morning, and never mentioned the 
Allens. Now to find out who he is! I 

thought as like as not Louizy would catch a 
‘beau when she went to Boston. It’s my 
opinion that’s what it was done for.” 

‘** He ain’t much to look at, that’s certain,” 
said Miss Mehetabel. ‘‘ He looks old enough 
to be her father. His hair ’s as black as a 
coal; but it’s my belief it’s a wig. Lawful 
sakes! there he is a-kissin’ of her hand right 
out there in the garden. The minister him- 
‘self might be goin’ by, for all they’d know, 
with their backs turned. Who'd think the 
Widow Allen would allow such goin’s-on! 
But, there! I always had my doubts about 
ther bein’ all she’d ought tobe. And Louizy 
‘is an artful little minx, with all her soft- 
spoken ways.”’ 

‘* Hetty! Hetty! there’s Mr. Jarvis, the 
expressman, coming up the street with a big 
trunk. I know it’s going there. Can’t we 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


stop him, and look at the name that’s on 
it?” 

And Miss Hetty’s shrill voice instantly 
arrested the headlong course of the express- 
man. 

**O Mr. Jarvis! I want to send a parcel to 
Dixmont. I will get it ready in a minute.” 

And, while Miss Mehetabel was preparing 
her bundle, Miss Lupira walked down to the 
gate to inquire after the health of Mr. Jar- 
vis’s family. Her little, keen blue eyes soon 
discovered a bit of pasteboard on the end of 
the trunk, which they had decided was the 
property of ** Louizy Allen’s beau.” “ F. 
K. Warfield * was the name written on it. 

This discovery was imparted to Miss Me- 
hetable as soon as the expressman had gone. 

““T should have been mad enough if we 
hadn’t found out, for I didn’t just want to 
send that old carpet to Mary Grimes. We 
decided that it was too good, the other day, 
you know; but I couldn’t think of any other 
errand, to save my life. And there goes 
the trunk up the front stairs! I don’t be- 
grudge the carpet now; for the Widow Allen 
is so close-mouthed we might have been 
weeks finding out. F. K. Warfield! Now 
I'll write to Semanthy to look in the Boston 
Directory, and find out what he does, and 
where he lives.” 

The Misses Wiggin, with their faithful 
maid Sally, and their ancient cat Moses, lived 
alone in a sung little house and superin- 
tended the affairs of all Poppleton, from the 
settling of a new minister to the number of 
slices of bread and jam propriety allowed 
the little Stubbses next-door to consume in 
a forenoon. 
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Miss Mehetabel, who was tall and angular 
and forty-five, and of decidedly unpleasant 
countenance, had a regard for the opposite 
sex, and had not yet abandoned her hopes 
of entering the matrimonial state. She was 
always paying attention to one or more sin- 
gle gentlemen. 

Miss Lupira, on the other hand, was very 
shy of the male sex, blushing and dropping 


ber eyes if one of the audacious creatures’ 


looked at her. She was always having hair- 
breath escapes from ardent admirers who 
followed her home, and she never entered a 
street-car without being stared at imperti- 
nently. 

On one occasion a man went so far as to 
wink at her; and from this momentous oc- 
casion Miss Lupira dated all subsequent 
events. 

** Let me see,’”’ she was wont to say, in re- 
lating events: ‘* it happened about a month ”’ 
—or a year, as the case might be—‘“‘ after 
the man winked at me.” 

And Miss Mehetabel’s suggestion, that 
the man might have had an affection of the 
eye, was received with angry scorn by Miss 

. Lupira. 

Miss Mehetabel had never enjoyed the 
distinction of being winked at. 

The Misses Wiggin were not adored by 
their fellow-Poppletonians; but they were 
possessed of some property, and they always 
had the latest news to tell; on which ac- 
counts they were held in some considera- 
tion. 

The Widow Allen, who lived opposite 
them, was very reserved, and the Misses 
Wiggin found no favor in her eyes. 

Louise Allen, a blooming maiden of twen- 
ty, never went out of the house without be- 
ing peered after by one of the spinsters, and 
never went to a concert or a party that one 
of them didn’t sit up till she returned, to 
see who came home with her, and report it 
all over Poppleton before she was up the 
next morning. 

It is not to be expected, under the circum- 
stances, that Miss Louise would entertain a 
warm regard for the Misses Wiggin. So it 
came to pass that there was very little in- 
tereourse between the two families. 

When visitors who were unknown to the 
spinsters made their appearance at the Wid- 
ow Allen’s, they at once despatched their 
maid Sally to borrow something, and with 
instructions to get all the information possi- 
ble; but here the ‘‘ war of races ’’ interfered 
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somewhat with the spinsters’ plans; for 
Chloe, the presiding genius of the Allen 
kitchen, was black, and “didn’t like pad- 
dies,”’ and Sally “‘ couldn’t abide the nasty 
naygurs.”’ 

Miss Mehetabel declared it to be her opin- 
ion that the only reason for their keeping 
Chloe, “‘ who had ‘ thief’ written in her face 
if ever a girl had,” was because she wouldn’t 
associate with other girls, and tell of the 
‘* carryings-on ”’ they had there. 

As soon as F. K. Warfield’s trunk had 
been carried in, and the door closed upon 
the retreating expressman, the Misses Wig- 
gin sought the kitchen to interview their 
faithful Sally. 

‘* Sally, I want you to go straight over to 
Mis’ Allen’s, and carry that cup of vinegar 
you borrowed last week. And, Sally, be 
sure you say that Miss Louizy’s beau is very 
handsome, and ask Chloe whether her en- 
gagement-ring is a diamond, or a pearl, or 
what.” 

** 1’m ag’in’ talkin’ to naygurs at all,” said 
Sally. 

But she went quite obediently, neverthe- 
less. 

The Misses Wiggin waited, breathless 
with suspense, until Sally returned. 

“Sure, the sarcy naygur says he’s hand- 
some fur them as likes his looks,” reported 
Sally. ‘* And she axed me how I knew he 
was Miss Louizy’s beau, an’ I said you 
guessed it, an’ she said then you could guess 
whatever was her engagement-ring.” 

*Tt’s of no use to try to depend upon 
Sally and that impudent Chloe,” said Miss 
Mehetabel decisvely. ‘‘ We must find out 
ourselves.” 

So it happened that the next day Miss 
Mehetabel took a twilight walk upon a street 
which bounded the Widow Allen’s garden 
on the back. Miss Mehetabel had a theory 
that what the front of a house would not re- 
veal about its inmates the back of it would. 

And, sure enough, there was ‘‘ Louizy’s 
beau ”’ industriously pulling weeds out of a 
beet-bed, and, oh, favoring Fates! all by 
himself. It wasn’t a wig; but he was all of 
forty-five, and had a bald spot as large as a 
silver dollar on his crown, and a queer 
twitching of the eyelids that reminded her 
of the man who winked at Lupira. He had 
a@ very marked Roman nose, and a large, 
ugly mouth. 

Clearly,”? she mused, “’t was not hig’ 
beauty did it.” 
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“*He must have money,” she continued, 
after watching him, in silence, a moment 
longer. ‘I always knew that Louizy Allen 
was a mercenary minx.” 

She approached the fence, and smiled 
blandly over it. 

It was wasted. He did not look up. 

This was too good an opportunity to be 
lost by bashfulness; and, fortunately, bash- 
fulness was not one of ” Miss Mehetabel’s 
failings. 

*¢ Good-evening, sir,’’ she remarked gra- 
ciously. ‘‘ A beautiful evening.” 

‘*¢ Louizy’s beau’? jumped as if he had 
been hit by a bullet. 

** Good-evening — ah — ah — madam,’’ he 
stammered. 

‘* Miss,’’ corrected Miss Mehetabel bland- 
ly. ‘‘ lam Miss Mehetabel Wiggin, a neigh- 
bur. I see that you like gardening. I do 
80 love the pursuits of agriculture myself 
that I could not help stopping to watch 

‘*T like it when I bask in the beams of 
such radiant beauty as now shines on me,” 
exclaimed the little gentleman,—he was 
very short, though very stout,—clasping his 
hands ecstatically. 

‘¢ Ts the man making fun of me ?”’ thought 
Miss Mehetabel, who had not a doubt that 
she was very good-looking, but who had 
never been called a radiant beauty, that she 
could remember. ‘If he is making fun of 
me, that little minx, Louizy Allen, must 
have put him up to it.” 

The thought caused Miss Mehetabel to 
frown severely. 

‘“*Oh, pardon me! pardon me!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Do not frown upon me, and 
turn my sunshine into night. My emotions 
were too strong to be suppressed; but, oh! I 
trust I have not offended you beyond for- 
giveness. Your beauty dawned upon me so 
suddenly, and you remind me so strongly of 
one I loved years ago. Pardon me, and say 
that we shall meet again.” 

Well, I am sure,” simpered Miss Mehet- 
abel, and dropped her eyes, like a bashful 
school-girl. 

Surely no one could doubt his sincerity! 
At last she was appreciated. At last the 
dream of her life was realized; she had a 
bone-fide lover. 

Just at this moment, most unfortunately, 
a door was heard to open at the house, and 
somébody came out. 

Miss Mehetabel moved swiftly away. 
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** Oh, say that you will come 
little gentleman called after her. 
be our trysting-place.”’ 

Miss Mehetabel went home in a dream of 
delight. She had captured ‘‘ Louizy Allen’s 
beau!’ Could there be greater happiness 
than that ? 

For once in her life she was reticent with 
regard to her experiences. Miss Lupira 
could find out nothing, but that she had seen 
‘* Louizy’s beau,’ and he was very hand- 
some. That was very astonishing, for Miss 
Mehetabel was inclined to think other wom- 
en’s lovers ‘‘ horrid-looking creatures ’’; and 
Miss Lupira determined to see ‘“‘ F. K. War- 
field’ for herself as soon as possible. 

That very night, Miss Spriggins, who was 
a retail dealer in millinery goods, and a 
wholesale dealer in gossip, came in with a 
bit of news. 

‘¢ Mis’ Lawton says that Louizy Allen has 
got a beau, and his name is Frank Warfield. 
She’s been a-writin’ to him constant ever 
sence she come home from Boston.”’ 

Mrs. Lawton was the postmaster’s wife. 

‘* We knew as much as that ourselves,” 
said Miss Mehetabel, with dignity, and then 
made signs: energetically to Miss Lupira to 
say no more. 

Miss Lupira was much bewildered at the 
state of affairs, her sister’s conduct was so 
mysterious. Never before had Miss Mehet- 
abel manifested any reluctance to tell all she 
knew. 

Miss Lupira took a morning stroll, before 
the dew was off the grass, the next morn- 


again,’’ the 
Let this 


She put on a white dress and a chip hat 
with lavender trimmings, carried a bouquet 
in her hand, and walked around the Widow 
Allen’s grounds. 

** Louizy’s beau’? was walking up and 
down, in a secluded corner of the garden, 
reading aloud, in declamatory style, from a 
book of poems. 

The book dropped from his hand at sight 
of Miss Lupira, and he rushed up to the 
fence. 

“ Oh! what vision of loveliness is this that 
crosses my pathway ?”’ he cried. ‘* Oh! are 
you Cleopatra, or Helen the most fair? Oh, 
cruel, cruel barrier that separates us twain!’’ 

And he eyed the rather high board fence 
tragically. 

Miss Lupira blushed, and hurried away; 
but, like Lot’s wife of old, she soon looked 
back. 
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Oh, do not flee, beauteous vision! ”’ he 
exclaimed. “‘ Draw near, and let me reveal 
the emotions which thou hast aroused in my 
heart.” 

Miss Lupira fled; but she ** came that way 
again’? the next morning. And on this oc- 
casion she went so far as to pause for a mo- 
ment, and listen to the little gentleman’s de- 
lightful flattery, and even to utter a few 
timid words herself. And, for the first time 
in her life, she had a secret from her sister. 
This was a real lover, and she could not 
talk about him as she could about the dread- 
ful man who winked at her. 

Miss Mehetabel took her walks in the 
twilight, and Miss Lupira took hers in the 
early morning; and they each managed to 
always go alone, and each was so intent on 
keeping her own secret that she never sus- 
pected the other of having one. 

And so the wooing sped apace in each 
case. 

One evening the unsuspecting little gen- 
tleman and Miss Mehetabel had listeners to 
their love-making. In the rustic summer- 
house, near them, were secreted “‘ Louizy ” 
and a very handsome young man. They 
evidently had to make very great efforts to 
keep from interrupting the tete a tete by 
shrieks of laughter. 

* Oh, I thought I should scream! How 
could you help it?’ said Miss Louise, lean- 
ing confidingly upon the young man’s arm. 
“To think of his asking her to marry him, 
and her taking it all in such dreadful earn- 
est! Amd did you hear her call him ‘dear- 
est Frank’?” 

“1m afraid it won’t do to let him go on 
80,— poor Uncle Frank! We shall have to 
send him back to the asylum. Your mother 
says he proposed to Chloe this morning! 
And he is destroying the garden now. He 
has pulled every beet out of that bed that he 
weeded so carefully, and set the weeds out in 
their places; and he has pulled up the carrots, 
and stuck them in bottom side up. Poor 
fellow! and he was just as sensible as any- 
body once! See what a dreadful thing it is 
to be disappointed inlove. You had better 
take care that such a thing never happens 
tome. I might be crazy too. I really don’t 
know but that I should.” 

And young Mr. Frank Warfield looked 
very affectionately into his betrothed’s pret- 
ty face, and forgot his uncle for afew mo- 


ments in doing a little love-making on his 
own account. 
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‘““No, Frank,’”’ said Louise returning to 
the subject: “‘ don’t send him back yet. He 
-enjoys the garden so much; and, if he 
wants to destroy a few vegetables, that is 
very little harm. And, besides, it is such 
fun. Those two horrid old maids, who have 
been my betes noir ever since I was a little girl. 
No, Iam not too hard on them; you would 
not think so if you knew how much harm 
their meddling and gossip have done in this 
town. ButI don’t see how he can make love 
to both of them, in the way he does, without 
their suspecting each other.” 

It was rather suprising; but the reason was, 
that each was too much absorbed in her love- 
affairs to think much about the other. 

‘‘Lupiry, I bave something to tell you 
which will probably surprise you very much,”’ 

announced Miss Mehetabel with great solem- 
nity, on her return from one of her twilight 
walks. ‘* I am going to be married.”’ 

‘¢ Mehetabel! you don’t say so!” 

And Miss Lupira, in her amazement, sat 
down on her sister’s bonnet. But bonnets 
were a trifle to Miss Mehetabel now. 

“Ts it Elder Whitlow, or Ebenezer Rob- 
inson, or 

‘Neither of those, Lupiry, neither of 
those,” dismissing all those objects of her 
former attentions with a majestic wave of 
the hand. ‘* They were all worthy men; 
but I never could bring myself to favor their 
suits, because I couldn’t feel either of them 
to be my soul’s true mate. But I have 
found him at last, Lupiry,—my twin soul. 
But he wishes our engagement to be a 
secret, and our marriage strictly private, on 
account of family reasons.”’ 

Miss Lupira started at this. 

‘* We are to be married the first of Sep- 
tember, and I shall have Miss Robinson here 
to make my trussoo right off,’ she added. . 

Miss Lupira drew a long sigh, which 
sounded like one of relief. A faint shadow 
of suspicion had crossed her mind; but this 
made it all right. Family reasons made it 
necessary for her own marriage with Mr. 
Warfield to be extremely private; but she 
was going to elope with him in a week from 
that day. ; 

She tried her best to find out who Mehet- 
abel’s sweetheart was, but in vain. 

She was almost appalled by the boldness 
of her own undertaking. Poor, timid Miss 
Lupira! It did seem a dreadful thing to let 
@ man run away with one. And sometimes, 
in spite of her promise to her lover, she was 
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tempted to tell Mehetabel all about it; but 
that worthy woman was wholly absorbed in 
her ‘ trussoo,’? and the dressmaker was 
there constantly, so she had no opportunity 
if she had had courage. 

: ‘The eventful day of the elopement came 
at last. 

_ The little gentleman was to appear under 
Miss Lupira’s window at precisely twelve 
o'clock. She did not propose to descend 
from the window, nature not having blessed 
her with a form adapted to such feats. She 
was to steal softly out of the door, and Mr. 
Warfield was to have a carriage in waiting. 
- Poor Miss Lupira! she was soon to learn 


“The best-laid schemes of mice and’men 
Gang aft agley.” 


At dinner that day, Sally, who waited on 


the table, had some news to impart. 

‘It’s a quare, crazy crayther they have 
across the way,” she said. The same yees 
thought was Miss Louizy’s beau; an’ sure 
he ain’t, but his crazy uncle, an’ they a-tak- 
in’ him back to the crazy-house to-day. An’ 
sure it’s out of his head I knew he was a 
week ago, an’ he tellin’ me I was as beauti- 
ful as an angel wid wings, an’ he’d marry 
me an’ make me a lady if I’d run away wid 
him in the night-time. An’ says I, ‘Go 
‘away wid ye, ye crazy loon,’ says I, ‘an’ me 
promised to Tim O’Flanagan these six 
months.’ An’ there’s not a gurrl or a wom- 
an gone by the garden—it’s not any further 
than that that they'll let him out, av coorse 
—there’s not a woman gone by but he’s 
afther makin’ love to her, an’ they canna 
kape him at Mis’ Allen’s no longer, though 
it’s quiet and country air he come for. Sure 
it’s an engagement-ring wid a big stone in it 
he gave Chloe,—an’ he not above makin’ 
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love to naygurs!—an’ he tellin’ her they’d get 

married ag’in’ September. An’ he havin’ a 
wife livin’ |—a nice, dacint lady, they say. 
Well, he’s a poor crazy crayther, without 
his wits about him, I suppose.” 

While Sally rattled on, Miss Mehetabel 
regarded her with a stony stare. 

“Sally, bring me the camphire-bottle,” 
was all she said when Sally’s story was 
finished. 

. But Lupira, regardless of the presence of 
Miss Robinson, the dressmaker,threw up her 
arms, and went into a fit of hysterics. 

Before she had recovered, a carriage was 
seen to stop at Widow Allen’s door, and the 
little gentleman was assisted into it. 

As it rolled by the window, ‘‘Louizy 
Allen’s beau’? leaned out, and bowed and 
smiled affably, and even threw a kiss when 
he saw Miss Mehetabel. 

‘‘Deceitful monster!’’ she cried, ‘‘he’s not 
crazy; he’s avillain. He promised to marry 
me the first of September.” 

Miss Lupira recovered, at this. 

‘*You, Mehetabel!”’ she exclaimed. 
you only imagined it. You are always im- 
agining such things. A woman of your age! 
Oh my dearest Frank! He really loved me. 
He told me I was the only woman he ever 
really loved. And I was going toelope with 
him to-night. It’s all those snaky Allens!” 

‘¢ Elope! ” cried Mehetabel. ‘*‘ A woman 
of your age? Lupiry Wiggin, lam ashamed 
of you.” 

- How they settled it, nobody ever knew; 
for at this juncture Miss Robinson discreetly 
retired. 


The story got around, and the Misses Wig- 
gin moved away. 

They are now superintending the affairs 
of another village,and Poppleton is at peace. 


LAST WORDS. 


OU can write down sweet words in a letter, 
: And try to send love by the post; 
You can tell me how vastly ’tis better 
To have played the game Love, though we've lost. 


You say you are wretched without me; 

_ Have you ever thought what I endure? 
The sickening pain—ah! don’t doubt me— 

‘Which not even your presence could cure. 


For you know that our passionate yearning 
Can never be satisfied here ; 

In the long lane of Life there’s no turning, 
That I see, which will bring us more near. 


By one act of folly, once parted, 
We must live out our lives, you and I, 
And though we are both broken-hearted, 


Let us whisper, good-by, love, good-by. 
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THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


BY FLORENCE BIRNEY. 


HOSE who from reading ‘* Hiawatha” 
have learned to love the sweet Minne- 
haha Laughing Water, and to weave ro- 
mmances about the dusky maidens and bold 
warriors of the forest, would have their il- 
jusions rather rudely dispelled should they 
visit the settlements in which live the In- 
dians of to-day. 

They make a much better appearance up- 
-on paper than anywhere else; and yet they 
are to be pitied, for the white man has taken 
their lovely country from them, been the 
cause of their downfall, driven them far 
away, and caused many to die of broken 
hearts. 

An old Chippewa Indian in Michigan once 
took a friend of mine to the river bank, and 
pointing to a bunch of clover growing there, 
said sadly, ‘‘ White man’s footstep; Indian 
must now go far off,” then turned away 
with bent head and dejected air toward the 
wigwam which he felt must so soon be de- 
‘serted forever. 

The Indians are all Sun worshipers. They 
have various titles for their god, and wor- 
‘ship him under various symbols; but it is 
the sun that is worshiped everywhere as the 
supreme power. The moon and the stars 
are considered as gods of a lower order, and 
‘subject in some mysterious way to the sun. 
They all have their sorcerers or medicine 
men, who are held in some degree of supersti- 
tious awe by the people. In sickness they 
use incantations of various kinds, and ad- 
minister herbs, many of which are really 
effectual in procuring relief from pain and 

An Indian will always avenge a personal 
wrong or affront, even should it lead to his 
death, and his memory of a wrong lasts for 
life. 

Perhaps there is no tribe of Indians more 
interesting than the Chippewa, the chief of 
whom many years ago gathered together the 
remnants of his once mighty band and re- 
‘tired to the banks of the St. Mary’s River in 
Michigan, where they lived at peace with all 
mankind. With an eye to the beautiful, the 
chief selected an island in the midst of the 
foaming rapids a short distance from the 
shore; and nowhere in the far Northwest 


could a lovelier or more romantic spot be 


found. The island is small, and covered by 


a miniature forest of poplar and evergreen 
trees. 

The Ojibwas or Chippewas form one of 
the Algonquin stock, and are a well-marked 
type, and the principal family of this grand 
division. Their tribal name is derived from 
a peculiar make in their moccasin, which 
has a puckered seam lengthwise over the 
foot, and it called the ‘‘ Ojibwa,” meaning 
puckered. Respecting their origin the Ojib- 
was have no regular tradition. When their 
old men are questioned their answer is, that 
the Great Spirit made three different races 
of men; namely, the Negro, the Ked Man, 
and the Whites; and to each he allotted their 
different estates. To the Negro, the hoe 
and axe, denoting servitude; to the Red 
Man, the bow and arrow, drum and rattle, 
denoting the hunter state and ‘* Maesla-we- 
win ” or Great Medicine; while to the White 
Man was given a book, denoting wisdom. 
The Great Spirit then divided the earth into 
three different parts for these three races of 
men, and placed the Red Man on a large 
island (America) abounding in vast forests, 
great rivers and lakes and plenty of game. 

For the history of the Chippewas we are 
obliged to depend entirely upon -their oral 
traditions, which savor of the marvelous and 
supernatural, and from which only vague 
and unsatisfactory conclusions can be drawn. 

From these traditions we learn that the 
Chippewas were once familiar with the great 
salt sea; that they lived on a great river (St. 
Lawrence) and again on a great lake, where 
they exterminated a tribe they call the 
‘* Mendaus.”” (Some say these ‘‘ Mendaus” 
were the lost tribe of the Eries.) Upon the 
shores of this beautiful lake (Erie) they 
lived until the Six Nations or “‘ Adders”’ 
became troublesome. Then the Chippewas 
journeyed far away toward the setting sun, 
and sought a refuge in the thick forests of the 
Lake Superior region. The earliest event 
which can be traced with any accuracy in 
the progress of their history is the residence 
of the greater part of the tribe on a large isl- 
and near the head of Lake Superior opposite 
Lapointe. Driven westwardly upon the 
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shores of Lake Superior the Chippewas 
came in collision with the fierce Sioux, or 
Roasters,” and the Foxes’’ or Oppo- 
_ Bite-Side People.”? These two tribes became 
inveterate enemies of the Chippewas, and 
for a long time hemmed them in upon the 
island of Lapointe. Even there they were 
not entirely safe, though the island was sit- 
uated several miles from the main shore, 
and it was not until the early French traders 
supplied them in a measure with fire-arms 
that they became formidable to their en- 
emies. From this era, two hundred years 
ago, may be dated the departure of the 
Chippewas from their island home, and the 
expansions of their bands over all that part 
of the country known as the Lake Superior 
region. 

One hundred years ago the Chippewas 
fought their last battle with the Foxes, and 
were victorious, and from that time the 
Foxes gradually retired from the country. 
Not so the Sioux, for to this day the Sioux 
and Chippewas are deadly and implacable 
enemies, and the tales of their fights, sur- 
prise massacres, and single exploits resulting 
from this endless feud would fill a large book. 

Within the last two centuries the Chippe- 
was have occupied by conquest a tract of 
land extending from Lake Superior to the 
Mississippi, and from the Red River of the 
North to Lake Michigan. Their principal 
town or village was situated upon the island 
of Lapointe, while a few small villages were 
scattered along the shore. The whole west- 
ern part of this large island was covered by 
their village and fields of ‘* Mon-da-min 
(corn) and potatoes, for they lived chiefly by 
agriculture and fishing. When not engaged 
in fighting (or, rather, when not on the war- 
path), they hunted the deer, moose, bear, 
elk, and the buffalo; for in those days the 
buffalo ranged in large herds within a day’s 
journey from the lake-shore. Every stream 
that flowed into the lake abounded in beaver, 
otter, and muskrat, while the waters of the 
lake afforded them fish of many kind. To 
catch these fish they made nets of cedar and 
bass-wood bark with the fibres of the nettles 
and other plants. Bows and stone-headed 
arrows, and spears made of bones, formed 
their implements of war and hunting. With 
ingeniously made traps and dead-falls, they 
caught the beaver, the flesh of which was 
their favorite food, the skins making warm 
blankets for winter. Their skirts and leg- 
gins were made of finely dressed deer, elk, 
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or buffalo skins. Kettles were made from 
clay, and judging from the specimens found 
occasionally in the country once occupied by 
them they gave evidence of much proficiency 
and ingenuity in the manufacture. Copper, 
though very abundant, was considered sa- 
cred, and was used only for medicinal pur- 
poses, or for ornaments on the occasion of a 
grand Medicine Dance. With the ribs of 
the moose or buffalo they made their knives; 
a stone tied to the end of a stick with which 
they broke the branches answered the pur- 
pose of an axe. Fire was obtained by the 
friction of two sticks. The old men of the 
tribe affirm that during this era of their his- 
tory there was maintained on this island a 
continual fire as a symbol of their nationality.. 
They also maintained a regular system in 
their civil politics, which was, however, con- 
siderably mixed up with their religious and 
medicinal beliefs. 

The rites of the Me-de-we-win,—their 
mode of worshiping the Great Spirit and se- 
curing life in this world as well as in the 
next,—was practised in those days in its 
most original form. A large wigwam was 
erected on the island which they called the 
‘* Me-da-we-gaun,”’ and in which the cere- 
monies of their religion were observed. 
Though probably rude in structure, and 
built of perishable material, yet this wigwam 
was the temple of a powerful tribe. 

In those days their native and primitive 
customs were rigidly conformed to, Sacri- 
ficial feasts were made of the first fruits of 
the field and chase. The council of the Me- 
da-we imitators partook of the spirit of the 
ten commandments that were given to the 
children of Israel by Jehovah amid the 
thunders of Mount Sinai. There was con- 
sequently less theft and lying, and more de- 
votion to the Great Spirit, than exists at the 
present day, since their intercourse with the 
white man, for the Indian has imbibed alb 
the vices of the white man while the good 
has been left entirely out of view. 

Picture writiug is the literature of the In- 
dian, and cannot be interpreted, however 
rudely, without giving us an idea of what 
the red man thinks and believes. All their 
writings were on birch bark, which consti- 
tuted the Indians’ paper, and furnished at 
once material for their canoes, wigwams, 
and various other articles. Tablets of hard 
wood were used only by their prophets and 
medicine men, and all characters painted,on 
these tablets assumed a sacred import. 
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The veneration of the Indian tribes for 
their dead is well known. The cemeteries 
were always in the most picturesque situa- 
tions, on some high hill, or gentle eminence 
in a secluded valley. Their taste in this re- 
spect has been often noted and much ad- 
mired. 

When an Indian dies he is placed in his 
grave generally in a sitting posture facin 
the west. With the body are buried all the 
articles requisite for a journey; his gun, 
blankets, tomahawk, and kettle. If a fe- 
male, her axe, kettle, and other articles. 
Nothing that the dead ever possessed was 
deemed too valuable to be buried with them. 
The most costly dress, arms, ornaments, and 
implements were deposited in the grave. 

The idea of immortality is strongly dwelt 

upon. They are confident of ease and en- 
joyment in a future state when the soul has 
left the body, and the resignation, the alac- 
rity, with which an Indian will surrender 
life is due to this belief. He does not fear to 
go toa land which all his life long he has 
heard abounded in rewards without punish- 
ment. Their notion of a spirit-world ex- 
ceeds all belief. The soul is supposed to 
follow a wide, beaten path which leads di- 
rectly westward; camps out four days on the 
journey, and crosses a deep stream over 
which is a sinking, rolling tree for a bridge, 
and which assumes the appearance of an im- 
mense serpent immediately after the trav- 
eler crosses. The soul at last arrives in the 
land of spirits, where are waiting all the 
friends and relations who have gone before. 
All is then rejoicing, dancing, and ball-play- 
ing, and they live in the enjoyment of a 
beautiful country interspersed with clear 
rivers and lakes, beautiful forests, and prai- 
ries abounding in game. 
' It is strongly inculcated in the minds of 
the Chippewas from early childhood, by 
their parents and great medicine men, that 
there exists a Great Spirit who is master of 
life, and that this spirit has divulged certain 
rules to guide their course of life through 
the Me-da-we. Alsothat there exists a Great 
Evil Spirit, who is the spirit of passion, and 
whose vocation appears to be to undo the 
good works of the Great Spirit, and mislead 
mankind. 

They live in great fear of this Evil Spirit; 
though some pretend to commune with him 
or his lesser spirits in their juggling or 
sweating lodges, where he informs them of 
future events. With the Great Spirit they 
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commune only in dreams, and it is an ob- 
servable fact that this spirit always appears 
in the shape of a handsome young man; and 
he who sees this vision believes confidently 
that he will live to a great age and die 
happy. 

They lived in the wild belief of the ancient 
theory of a Dirugus, or soul of the universe, 
which inhabits and animates everything. 
They recognized the Great Spirit in the 
rocks, trees, cateracts, and clouds, in thun- 
der and lightning, in the tempests, and in 
the soft zephyrs; and to this spirit they con- 
tinually appealed. They heard his voice in 
the roar of the blast, in the sighing of the 
breeze, in the wail of the rain; saw his face 
in every cloud, feared him in every breath, 
and adored him in every spot. They thus 
made gods of the elements, saw his image in 
the sun, and acknowledged his mysterious 
power in fire. This was a religion of woods 
and wilds, and the Indian’s mind was thus 
filled with a wild mystery, suspicion and fear. 

The Chippewas had no marriage ceremony. 
The brave young warrior came like Hiawatha 
to the arrow-maker’s wigwam, and carried 
off the lovely Minne-ha-ha, provided all 
parties were willing. Often a large number 
of furs and blankets were given in exchange 
for a wife. 

Many persons suppose that the greater 
share of work falls upon the shoulders of 
the meek obedient wife of the Indian war- 
rior. This is very seldom the ease, for the 
larger part of the time of the man is spent 
in hunting, and this leaves the squaw in the 
wigwam with a great deal of time on her 
hands. Even the art of a sempstress is only 
practised by the Indian woman on a few 
things. Much of her time is devoted to 
making moccasins and birch-bark work. 
And very tasteful and neat is her workman- 
ship. Dainty baskets of various shapes, 
substantially as well as neatly made; napkin 
rings, ornamented in gay colors; and tiny 
canoes rigged out with sails and rudder;— 
are turned out by her deft fingers. This 
birch-bark wood is profusely ornamented 
with colored procupine quills, which are used 
for sewing. The squaw also makes mats of 
the sweet long grass which grows so plenti- 
fully in Michigan near the water, and sells 
her work to the white settlers and tourists, 
who buy it for its beauty as well as its curi- 
ous oruamentation and workmanship. 

The squaw takes much delight in orna- 
menting elaborately her husband’s leggins 
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with beads; while his shot-pouch and knife- 
sheath are covered with intricate work of 
colored quills. 

It has often been a question how order is 
maintained in so confined a space as an In- 
dian wigwam, where so many people seem 
to be so huddled togetherin confusion. But 
this is quickly explained: to each person 
who is a member of the lodge family is as- 
signed a fixed seat or habitual abiding place; 
and they are very. particular about their 
rights, allowing no trespass. 

Children soon after their birth are tied on 
a flat board, which has a small hoop to pro- 
tect the head; and a little foot-piece to rest 
on. Around this the mother wraps a strip 
of cloth, which causes the child to resemble 
a little Egyptian mummy. It is the pride of 
. the mother to trim this odd cradle-band with 
ribbons and beads, and tinkling bells. Some 
little jingling ornaments are hung to the 
hoop to attract and please the infant. A 
carrying strap is securely fastened near the 
head by which the mother can swing her pa- 
poose to her back, and carry it without in- 
jury through the forest. Indeed, she can 
hang it by the strap on the limb of a tree or 
in the lodge, the fixtures being so ingeni- 
ously contrived that even if it falls down 
the child cannot be injured. 

Of all the treaties entered into by the sev- 

eral bands of this great tribe the treaties of 
St. Peter in 1837, and of Lapointe in 1842, 
were the most important, for in these two 
treaties the Chippewas ceded to the United 
States all their possessions in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, comprising the rich mineral 
district which extends along the South coast 
of Lake Superior, and all the valuable pine- 
lands. 
_ For this large cession they received an- 
nually for the period of twenty years the 
sum of sixty-four thousand dollars in goods 
and money. 

The Lake-Shore Chippewas are naturally 
well disposed toward the whites, and are 
docile and perfectly harmless. They often 
boast of having been better friends to the 
whites than any other tribe on the conti- 
nent. It is also the cause of their still form- 
ing a numerous body; while other tribes 
that have taken up the hatchet against the 
whites have become nearly extinct. 

The Six Nations, the Iroquois and the 
Hurons are a sad example of this fact. The 
first general talk or treaty the Chippewas 
tell of having with the whites, was in the 
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time of the old French war, when the French 
sent agents to induce them to join them in 
the war. The presents were of course re- 
ceived, but very few joined. 

Many Chippewas were present at Generab 
Cass’s treaty at Prairie du Chien, when the 
different tribes were collected by the govern- 
ment for-a partition of lands amongst them, 
and the promotion of peace and harmony 
among the Red Men of the West. A treaty 
was soon after made with them for the right. 
of hunting for copper. Since that time, at. 
St. Peter’s in 1839, at Lapointe in 1842, and 
at Fon-du-lac in 1847, they ceded the best 
portion of their blood-earned country to the 
United States. At the time they all lived 
together at Lapointe they numbered no less. 
than twenty thousand, but they have melted 
away like snow from the face of the earth, 
and only a remnant of the mighty tribe re- 
mains to mourn their departed glory. 

Success in war is the Indian’s acme of 
glory, and to learn its arts his highest ambi- 
tion. The feather of an eagle was the high- 
est honor a warrior could wear. By paint- 
ing and notching this feather they told the 
important story of their success or loss in 
war. 

Their war-songs were not only inspiring 
but very poetic. A verse taken from their 
favorite one will show this:— 


** But who are my foes ? 
They shall die! 
They shall fly o’er the plains 
Like a fox! 
They shall shake like a leaf 
In the wind! 
Perfidious dogs! they shall die! ” 


** Dog”? was once the name used by 2 
Chippewa to express great contempt for any 


one. Now the Indian has learned the fav- 


. orite expressions of the white man, and the 


word “‘ dog ”’ is only used in speaking of the 
miserable, abused-looking animals that bear 
that name, and without which no Indian 
wigwam is complete. 

They were first visited by white men soon 
after they abandoned their island home. 
These men were detained by ice on their 
way up the lake in search of furs, and were 
found by the Chippewas in a starving condi- 
tion on the island. Care and hospitality 
were freely given these men, and thus their 
lives were saved. The Chippewas say that. 
soon after this occurrence they were visited 
by a white man in a long black robe; no 
doubt a Jesuit priest. 
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It may be imagined that the chief of the 
Chippewa tribe, like a true Indian, inhabits 
a wigwam, at the door of which suspended 
from a pole hang the flowing scalp-locks 
of many brave warriors who have been 
sent to the happy hunting-grounds by his un- 
erring tomahawk. But such is not the case. 
Years and years ago old Shawawewanna 
(Shaw-wah-wah) sounded his last warwhoop, 
and taking a mere remnant of his once 
mighty tribe retired to the banks of the St. 
Mary’s River, and made his home on an isl- 
and among the rapids. Nestled amid the 
trees and almost hidden from view is a 
quaint little log-house, with a roof of rough 
birch bark, and chimney of stone and clay. 
This is the chieftain’s home, and seated in 
the low doorway upon an old-fashioned wood- 
en chair, this once proud aud mighty war- 
rior spends the greater part of his time smok- 
ing an old clay pipe. 

His wife, as is the custom among the In- 
dians, performs all the work about the place, 
aud it is almost impossible to believe that 
this black, dirty-looking, shrive old crea- 
ture was once a dark-eyed Indian maiden. 
During the spring and summer months old 
Shawana may be seen early in the morning 
gliding up and down the rapids in his little 
light canoe, catching white-fish. The Indian 
manner of catching these fish is very singu- 
lar, and it is said that no white man has ever 
been able to imitate them. 

Gliding noiselessly to the very foot of the 
rapids they turn their canoe around, and 
paddle up against the stream. While one 
Indian is seated in the stern engaged in pad- 
dling, his companion stands perfectly erect in 
the bow, with a large scoop-net attached to a 
long pole in his hands. In this way the fish 
are followed up in their continual struggle to 
ascend the stream, and are captured by a 
dexterous scoop of the net. This act requires 
great care, activity, and dexterity, for the 
canoe is of birch bark and as light as an egg- 
shell, rendering it liable to tip over on very 
small provocation. Accidents of this kind 
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never happen, however, and the canoes in- 
variably return with immense loads of fish. 
When tired of catching the white-fish, the 
old chief moors his barque within a little 
cove close by his cabin door, and seats him- 
self to find solace in his pipe. 

Some of the Indians of Sault Ste. Marie 
prefer the old-fashioned wigwam to the pine 
log cabin. The genuine wigwam is made of 
birch bark. The frame is of young saplings, 
covered with the bark, and mats of reeds 
and rushes are laid along the sides. The 
door is composed of two large pieces of birch 
bark, and is generally held open by a canoe 
paddle. 

It is a usual thing to see two large dogs 
lying before the wigwam ready to sound the 
alarm should a stranger approach too near. 
In one of these wigwams lives old ‘‘ Mo-ko- 
mis,” with his daughter, son-in-law, and 
their papoose. 

I saw the whole family one day before 
their portals. The grandfather was gor- 
geously decked out in an old fur hat (though 
it was June) from which streamed many 
bright-colored but soiled ribbons. His blan- 
ket was wrapped around him, and he was 
complacently smoking an old clay-pipe. 
Near him sat his son-in-law wrapped in a 
blanket and exhibiting his gayly ornamented 
moccasins. At ‘his side in all her beauty, 
sat the lovely Minnehaha, in a dress of”? 
yellow calico. Her locks of raven blackness 
were plastered down to her head with the 
Indian’s favorite pomatum, bear’s oil. At 
her feet lay her papoose strapped to a board 
by a piece of coarse cotton gayly worked 
with beads and straw. 

Thus, basking in the summer sun, sat 
these representatives of a much-abused and 
long-suffering race. Ali about them hopped 
the merry, lively little flea, but they heeded 
him not. Were they dreaming of past glo- © 
ries when the Chippewas were a mighty 
tribe ? Were they longing for the delights 
of the happy hunting-grounds? Who can 
say ? 


THE stranger at my fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 
He but perceives what is; while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 


—LONGFELLOW. 
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R. MORETON had always been con- 

sidered éccentric; but as he was a 
shrewd business man, and_managed to lay 
aside a large fortune, his eccentricty was 
generally tolerated. He was a loving hus- 
band and father, caring little for the outside 
world, and everything for his family; and it 
was not at all strange, when his children 
died of diphtheria, and his wife of consump- 
tion, all in the same year, leaving him quite 
alone, that he grew more eccentric than 
ever. He began to wander aimlessly about, 
both by night and day, and at last made sev- 
eral reckless and unlucky speculations. He 
might have killed himself in his wanderings, 
and no one would have cared; but, when it 
came to throwing away his money, that was 
a different affair altogether, at least to his 


nearest of kin. He had no very near rela- 


tives, but several distant cousins, one of 
whom, a Mr. Ward, used to claim, through 
some sort of argument no one but himself 
could understand, that his kinship was near- 
est of all. However this may have been, 
Mr. Ward was the first to cry out against 
Mr. Moreton’s squandering his money; and 
it resulted in a committee being appointed to 
manage the old man and his affairs. Each 
relative seemed willing that a knave should 
be given the charge of Mr. Moreton; but no 


_ two could settle upon which one should be 


appointed; and to verify the old saying, 
*“*when rogues fall out, just men get their 
dues,”” Mr. Moreton had the good luck to 
fall into the hands of Mr. Leamington, a 
lawyer of undoubted integrity, who at once 
put Mr. Moreton’s business affairs into the 
best possible shape, and—for it was now 
early spring—he sent the old gentleman toa 
pleasant country boarding-house, where he 
was to receive especial care. 

It proved an excellent place for him. He 
could wander about in the woods whenever 
he was restless, and it seemed to soothe 
him. There were little children in the 
family, and their pranks and prattle diverted 
his mind. 

With the summer months came a swarm 
of city boarders; and as Mr. Moreton’s his- 
tory was unknown to them, and it was gen- 
erally believed he was a wealthy widower 
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without children, he received much atten- 
tion. 

But he seemed to care for no one until 
Olivia Rathburn came. She was twenty- 
five, and had been a widow for four years. 
She was an heiress at the time of her mar- 
riage; but her husband managed to spend 
the greater portion of her fortune before his 
death, and she had barely enough left to 
support herself and maiden aunt who was 
dependent upon her. By acting as corre- 
spondent for fashion journals and other pa- 
pers, she managed to obtain some extra pin- 
money; and, even in the country, she de- 
voted a portion of the day to writing. She 
was a trifle reserved, and a trifle sad; and 
yet she was a general favorite too. She had 
taken off crape; but she still wore only black 
and white, and dressed in a simple, graceful 
fashion. She was fond of the children, and 
entered into all their childish pleasures,— 
feeding the chickens, going out in search of 
ferns and flowers, ready to play at archery 
or croquet with lads too young for flirting, 
telling childish stories, making dolls and 
kites with endless patience; or listening, 
with such an interested, believing air, to the 
old ladies who were fond of saying how ex- 
clusive and select their families were,—hear- 
ing much gossip, and repeating none. 

Mrs. Boardman confided to her the story 
of Mr. Moreton’s misfortunes; and from 
that day she took especial care to be as 
pleasant as possible to him. He grew very 
fond of her society, and then of herself; and 
she treated him with much the same defer- 
ence she would have shown her own father, 
for she felt a sublime respect for a gentle- 
man who had loved his wife and children — 
sufficiently well to go insane over their loss. 

About this time, Mr. Ward, all unknown 
to Mr. Leamington, sent a spy upon Mr. 
Moreton’s actions,.in the person of Miss 
Pierce, a lady of very certain age, since no 
one would have guessed it to be less than 
fifty. Miss Pierce had a slight acquaintance 
with two objects in view,—first, she was 
well paid for going; and, in the second place, 
she was fully determined to marry Mr. 
Moreton before the summer was over. 
Judge, then, of her consternation when she 
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Mrs. Rathburn, while he had never a glance 
for her. 

She Jest no time in communicating the 
facts to Mr. Ward, with several embellish- 
ments to better portray Olivia’s artfulness; 
and he at once raised such a hornet’s-nest 
about Mr. Leamington’s ears, that that gen- 
tleman was induced to bring Mr. Moreton 
back to the city. The fact that Miss Pierce 
had been sent out to watch was carefully 
kept from him; and, as Olivia had already 
left Mrs. Boardman’s at the time he went 
up for Mr. Moreton, he did not see her, and, 
finding that the old gentleman could talk 
upon no other subject, he made up his mind 
that she was, without doubt, some scheming, 
fortune-hunting widow, fully determined to 
marry Mr. Moreton for his money. She 
certainly could haye no other object in de- 
siring to marry an old, demented man. 

Mr. Leamington was deliberating upon 
what was best to be done in the matter, 
when Mr. Ward entered his office, and in- 
troduced the subject which was uppermost 
in his mind. 

‘*T am told,” said Mr. Ward, “ that this 
Mrs. Rathburn, as she calls herelf, is one 
of the most designing women that walks the 
earth. Some say she was never married at 
all. It was a great mistake, your sending 
my cousin up into the country without some 
one to watch him.” 

* As to that,” returned Mr. Leamington, 
‘*] felt that an absence of restraint would 
be the best thing for him; and he certainly 
is much better, both mentally and bodily, 
than when he went away.” 

‘* But are you not going to take measures 
to prevent his marriage? He is not safe a 
single day in the city with that designing 
creature near.” 

* Am I to shut him up in an attic, and 
feed him/on bread and water?” queried Mr. 
Leamington. 

“You might, with all propriety, place him 
in a lunatic asylum,” said Mr. Ward, watch- 
ing Mr. Leamington’s face sharply to see 
how his suggestion was-received. ‘‘ You 
remember,’”? he added, “‘I suggested the 
same thing last spring.’ 

“* He is not insane,” said Mr. Leamington, 
‘and therefore he shall not be placed in a 
lunatic asylum while he remains in my 
charge.” 

Mr. Ward looked disconsolate for a mo- 
ment, and then a bright idea struck him. 
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found him rapt in every word and look of 


“T believe that the cheapest way, in the 
end, would be to buy this woman off,’”’ he 
said. 

‘* Perhaps you are right,’ returned Mr. 
Leamington; “ that is, if she is the sort of 
woman that can be bought off.” 

“* Any woman who would want to marry 
my cousin in his present state could be 
bought up,” said Mr. Ward; “ but it would 
not be for a song.” 

After a lengthy discussion, which lasted 
until Mr. Leamington wished himself far 
enough away from it all, it was decided that 
the two gentlemen were to visit Mrs. Rath-. 
burn in person, and offer her a thousand 
dollars in ready money if she would agree 
not to see Mr. Moreton again. Mr. Lea- 
mington did not relish the idea of going; and 
he would have given up his guardianship of 
Mr. Moreton altogether, only he felt a 
strange pity for the old man, beset as he 
was by his relations, who were worse than 
cormorants, hovering about, and anxiously 
awaiting his death, that they might seize up- 
on their prey. 

That same evening,—for Mr. Ward had 
her address,—the two gentlemen called on 
Olivia Rathburn at her home, which was in 
a rather quiet and very respectable boarding- 
house. The parlor was occupied by several 
of the boarders, who were spending the eve- 
ning there; and, seeing it was impossible to 
hold quiet business conversation, Mr. Lea- 
mington gave their cards to the servant in 
waiting, saying they wished to see Mrs. 
Rathburn on business matters, and asking if 
it were possible to see her alone. 

The servant replied, that, as Mrs. Rath- 
burn and her aunt occupied two small back- 
rooms, one of which they used as a parlor, 
it was quite probable that the gentlemen 
would be received there. 

His surmise proved correct; and, after a 
moment’s delay, they were ushered into the 
room. 

Nothing could abash Mr. Ward; but it 
must be confessed, that, with the first glance 
at room and inmate, Mr. Leamington was 
slightly discomfited. The room, he acknowl- 
edged to himself, was the most beautiful 
one he had ever seen; not on account of rich 
furniture, but for the tasteful selection and 
arrangement of everything within it. The 
windows had brackets on either side; and 
these brackets held pots of thrifty ivy, whose 
vines were trained over the tops of the win- 
dows in waves, making regular lambrequins 
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of the dark, glossy green leaves. Below 
these, in either window, hung a gilt cage,— 
a golden canary in one, a goldfinch in the 
other; while still below, upon the window- 
seats, were pots of primrose and cyclamen 
in full bloom. The carpet and the paper- 
hangings were a soft French gray, with deep, 
rich ‘cardinal borders; and the chairs and 
lounge were upholstered in the same con- 
trasting shades. In one corner, by the win- 
dow, was a pot of night jasmine, whose 
thrifty branches touched the wall above; and 
in the opposite corner, in a fanciful pot up- 
on a curious stand, a scarlet salvia flaunted 
its rich blossoms in lavish luxuriance against 
the pale-gray walls. 

Tasteful pictures hung upon all sides of 
the room, tasteful statues were disposed 
here and there, and upon the mantel ticked 
a handsome clock, with exquisite bronzes on 
either side. In the centre of the room stood 
a library table with a cardinal top; and upon 
it stood a bronze Hercules, holding a shaded 
lamp, which was fed by a drop-light from 
the chandelier above. Upon this table were 
arranged materials for writing, a book with 
a delicate handkerchief drawn between the 
closed leaves to mark a place, and a small 
vase of blood-red glass holding a sweet- 
scented, creamy, half-opened rose. 

Over the room—for the evenings were 
cool now—a great fire shed a red glow; for 
the shaded lamp threw a glare upon the table 
only, leaving the room half to the fire-light. 

From this table, as the gentlemen entered, 
rose a rather pale but graceful woman, at- 
tired in black,—a close-fitting, trailing dress; 
and she wore no ornaments, aside from her 
rings, except two white crysanthemums at 
her throat, and in her ears pearls of no mean 
value. She was not very beautiful, perhaps; 
but she was very womanly and sweet, and 
Mr. Leamington found himself evincing lit- 
tle wonder that Mr. Moreton had fallen an 
easy victim to her charms. The disgusting 
business on which he came seemed in a fair 
way to be neglected altogether; and, reading 
something of this in his face, Mr. Ward in- 
troduced the subject without delay. 

‘“*T hope, Mrs. Rathburn,” he began, as 
soon as he had thrown himself violently in- 
to the depths of an easy-chair, thrust his 
great feet forward, and interlocked his bony 
fingers, ‘‘I hope you will excuse us if we 
proceed to business immediately. I presume 
you have some idea in regard to the subject 
that we have come to discuss with you.” 


“‘T have not, sir,” she answered quietly, 
glancing once more at the cards she still 
held in her hands, ** except that I remember 
a friend of mine,a Mr. Moreton, whom I 
chanced to meet in the country last summer, 
mentioned a Mr. Leamington as his guar- 
dian.” 

Exactly,”? returned Mr. Ward. The 
other gentleman is Mr. Leamington, and I 
am Mr. Moreton’s nearest of kin.” 

This announcement, which was made ina 
manner evidently designed to overwhelm 
Mrs. Rathburn altogether, was received by 
her with a slight and self-possessed inclina- 
tion of the head; whereupon Mr. Ward 
coughed, and looked over to Mr. Leaming- 
ton, who was meditating the feasibility of 
taking French leave at once. However, at 
this glance from Mr. Ward, he decided to go 
on, and at least speak with her of Mr. More- 
ton. Perhaps, after all, she had no designs 
on the old gentleman, 

“Tt is of Mr. Moreton we came to speak,’’ 
said he politely. 

‘“« Exactly!” chimed in Mr. Ward, rubbing 
the palms of his hands briskly together. 

Ah!” returned Olivia, in her eareless, 
refined voice. ‘I hope Mr. Moreton is 
well. We were warm friends during the 
summer.”’ 

This remark gave Mr. Leamington the 
idea that she was either very innocent or a 
consummate actress, while it had the effect 
to make Mr. Ward angry. 

*“*T don’t doubt that,” said the latter, 
roughly. ‘‘ The fact is, you were too warm 
friends altogether.’’ 

‘¢ Will you be kind enough to state at once 
the object of your call, sir?’ Olivia said 
coldly, with a proud curve of the lip which 
was very exasperating. 

Mr. Ward was about to speak, but Mr. 
Leamington interrupted. 

‘* However unpleasant the errand that we 
came on,” he said, addressing Mr. Ward, 
‘it gives us no excuse for speaking to Mrs. 
Rathburn in other than the most respectful 
terms.’’ 

Turning to Olivia, he continued: — 

‘“‘ We have learned of Mr. Moreton con- 
cerning his love for you, and his desire to 
make you his wife.” 

“Oh!” she said, the warm color coming 
into her cheeks, as she looked into his face 
with surprise. , 

“ If you know his history,” continued Mr. 
Leamington, “‘ you will understand why his 
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friends think it inadvisable that he should 
marry any one. I can see how you have 
come to pity him, for there is much that is 
pathetic in his life; but we feel sure, under 
all the circumstances, that you cannot love 
him as a wife should, and that his wealth is 
the chief thing which tempts you to think 
for a moment of marriage with one so un- 
fitted for a husband.” 

** And besides,” interrupted Mr. Ward, 
‘*your marriage with a man who is under 
guardianship on account of unsound mind 
would be illegal. Were you aware of this 
fact?” 

*T confess I was not,’ Olivia answered, 
opening her eyes a little wider than before. 

** We have come to ask you to give up 
whatever claim you feel that you have upon 
Mr. Moreton,” continued Mr. ‘Leamington, 
as though he had not been interrupted, ‘* but 
not without rightful compensation. After 
much consultation and deliberation, we have 
decided to give you the sum of one thousand 
dollars if you will pledge your word not to 
see Mr. Moreton again.” 

When he finished speaking, Olivia turned 
and looked straight into the fire musingly 
for some moments. Then she turned her 
face toward him again, looking a trifle 
abashed and ashamed. 

‘*T am only in comfortable circumstances, 
sir,” she said, in answer. ‘I did inherit 
quité a fortune from my father; but during 
my married life we were so unfortunate as 
to lose the greater portion of it. I would 
still have enough for myself; but I have an 
aunt dependent on me, aud then it is hard 
to economize always, when you were not 
reared in that way.” 

‘*] know,” Mr. Leamington answered, all 
sympathy; though he knew nothing what- 
ever of it except so far as she had just told 
him, ‘* We do not think you wrong at all 
in trying to better your circumstances.” 

‘“* And I believe,” she continued very so- 
berly, “I would rather receive a thousand 
dollars than marry Mr. Moreton, with all 
his wealth.” 

“Very sensible!’ exclaimed Mr. Ward, 
in aloud tone. *“ All you have to do, Mrs. 
Rathburn,—Mr. Leamington, I know I’m 
not a lawyer; but please allow me a word 
here,—all you have to do, as soon as we pay 
you the thousand dollars, is to sign a paper 
in which you agree to forfeit a larger sum, 
—say three thousand dollars—if you fail to 
keep your part of the contract, or, in other 


words, persist in marrying my unfortunate: 
cousin.”’ 

‘But in such a case,” said the lady, 
** suppose I broke the compact, and married 
Mr. Moreton,—who would pay it,—my hus-- 
band ?” 

Mr. Ward turned red in the face, and 
cleared his throat several times; but he did 
not answer a word. 

‘*Such a transaction would scarcely be 
business-like,’ said Mr. Leamington. ‘ Al} 
that we can do, Mrs. Rathburn, in case you 
accept the thousand dollars, is to trust to 
your honor. Of course we will take a re- 
ceipt from you, stating why the money is 
paid.” 

** You are truly in earnest then,’ Olivia 
said, ‘‘ and will give me a thosand dollars if 
I promise that, I will not see Mr. Moreton 
again?” 

‘“*'We are entirely in earnest, madam,’’ 
Mr. Leamington said. 

‘When and where will you pay me the 
money 

‘* Here and now. Mr. Ward is sufficient 
witness to the bargain, and you will sign the 
receipt.” 

He produced a roll of crisp new bills, which 
looked more inviting than soiled ones or a 
check could have done. 

‘** Will you please allow me to look at the 
money ?”’ she asked. 

Certainly.” 

And, rising, he placed the bills in her 
hand. 

She turned them slowly with her white, 
slender fingers, gravely and carefully count- 
ing them. 

“You are right,” she said. 
thousand dollars.” 

And then she seemed in deep thought for 
a moment, holding the money in her hand. 

** Do you accept it upon our terms, Mrs. 
Rathburn ?”’ queried Mr. Ward, impatiently. 

“This is Mr. Moreton’s money?” she 
asked, in reply. 

‘*Of course,’’ he said, with greater im- 
patience. 

‘*¢ Please tell me,’’ she said to Mr. Lea- 
mington,—* for I do not understand,—how 
you have the right to give this money to - 
me?” 

** T am his guardian,’’ he answered, color- 
ing under her clear, earnest look. ‘I pay 
his bills, invest his money, and employ it to 
the best.advantage, as far as I am capable of 
doing so.” 
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*¢ And you really think it best to use his 
money to bribe the woman he loves—ac- 
cording to his own confession—not to marry 
him?” 

There was a trifle of bitterness in her 
tone; but it was serious still. 

**Under the circumstances,” said Mr. 
Leamington, ‘I think it wrong for him to 
marry atall; and, ratherthan expend his mon- 
ey in trying to keep him away from you, I— 
or, rather, Mr. Ward thinks it best to give it 
to you, in payment for any disappointment 
you may feel.” 

“It is very kind of Mr. Ward, I am sure; 
for a thousand dollars is a very large sum of 
money.” 

And she fingered the bills in a rather ab- 
sent manner. 

** Are you going to take it?’ asked Mr. 
Ward, anxiously. 

~ At this, she rolled the bills together, and, 
rising, advanced toward Mr. Leamington, 
her black dress trailing after her, and her 
face girlish and fair, but very white and sor- 
rowful. 

‘Mr. Leamington,” she said, in her 
sweet, sad voice,—and he rose as she ad- 
dressed him, thinking for the first time 
there had not been a smile upon her face 
during the interview, and feeling in his 
heart sincere sorrow for her, in spite of the 
circumstances, ‘‘Mr. Leamington, I am 
very poor, but not poor enough to marry Mr- 
Moreton, or to take his money without feel- 
ing it was for value received. I did feel 
sorry for him,1] did try to amuse him and 
win him from his loneliness; but I never 
had the slightest desire or design to marry 
him, and no one knows this better than Mr. 
Moreton himself. I would have told you 
this at once, had you asked me; but either 
through having the case misrepresented to 
you, or from some other cause, you seemed 
<ertain that I was determined to marry him. 
_ If I led you to think so by my conversation 


after your generous proposal was made, it. 


‘was because I wished to make myself thor- 
oughly understood in this matter. I believe, 
now, it is impossible for yourself or Mr. 
Ward to misconstrue my meaning; and 
therefore I give you back Mr. Moreton’s 
money, andi wish you both good-night.” 

Turning abruptly from him, and without 
a glance towards Mr. Ward, she went to the 
fireside, and, resting one arm upon the 
mantel, gazed down into the grate, looking 
troubled and sad. 


‘*¢ Something of a surprise,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Ward, with a coarse laugh. 

Mr. Leamington turned toward him al- 
most savagely, a gesture of disgust upon his 
white face, and seeming strangely agitated. 

‘* We have made insufferable idiots of our- 
selves,’ he said. ‘I should have known, 
the moment I looked upon her face, she was 
incapable of any such action; but I was so 
blinded by the lies I heard ’”»—— 

And here he paused, and glanced toward 
Olivia who seemed to ignore them altogether. 

Mr. Ward rose, and left the room; but 
Mr. Leamington turned to Olivia. 

“T cannot find words to tell you how 
deeply I regret what I have said to you to- 
night,” he exclaimed in an earnest tone; 
‘and I beg your pardon most humbly and 
sincerely. Can you forgive me?” 

She turned her face toward him proudly 
and defiantly, in a dignified, almost majestic 
way; and there were both scorn and anger 
in her magnificent eyes. 

“‘T can never forgive you,’’ she said de- 
liberately. 

- Then she turned her face away again, as 
though she would not deign to waste another 
word upon him. 

Mr. Leamington had scarcely expected 
this answer; but to him there was a fascina- 
tion in the woman’s anger. He was a wid- 
ower of thirty-five, without children, wealthy 
and attractive in person and manner. With 
all these advantages, he was, perhaps, ac- 
customed to being a little spoiled; and there- 
fore Olivia’s answer was a surprise to him. 
Still, a feeling of shame that he had wronged 
her would not let him leave without an en- 
deavor to reconcile her to him, at least in a 
measure. 

“Think a moment, please,’? he said. 
‘All the circumstances of the case were 
vilely misrepresented to me.” 

‘‘ But you should not have judged me till 
you heard both sides,” she said. ‘ And, 
whatever you may have heard, I hope, to 
any one who sees me face to face, I have 
not the look of an adventuress. When you 
came here to-night 

“T felt like running away without saying 
a word,”’ he interrupted withasmile. ‘ But 
Mr. Ward spoke first, and as you denied 
nothing 

_ “You thought me all that I had been pic- 
tured to you,” she interrupted him, in turn. 

‘* Never that,’’ he exclaimed, vehemently. 
“You know that I could not think that 
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when I had seen you. But I confess I was 
puzzled. Ah! you do forgive me.” 

‘Surely, Mr. Leamington,” and her face 
softened a trifle as she spoke, ‘‘ it can be of 
no moment to you whether I forgive you or 
not.” 

** But it is of great moment,”’ he said very 
earnestly. 

**Tell me why. You have never seen me 
before and probably you will never meet me 
again. How can my anger affect you?” 

‘** But I must see you again,”’ he exclaimed. 
‘And if I never did,” he added, as she 
opened her eyes a trifle wider at his words, 
** to know that I had wronged you, and that 
you would not forgive me for it, would make 
me feel very miserably indeed.”’ 

She turned and looked him full in the face 
for a moment. 

‘*] half believe you,”’ she said, ‘‘and for- 
give you altogether.” 

‘* Ah! I thank you.”’ And he put out his 


After slight hesitation she placed hers in 
it; and it closed over hers with a quick, 
almost greedy yet gentle pressure. 

It seemed to him at that moment—and he 
wondered at himself too—as though he had 
never been half so glad of anything in his 
life as of the privilege of clasping that 
slender, womanly hand. 

**One thing more, please,” he said, still 
holding it. ‘“‘You have not smiled once 
to-night. Smile on me for one moment, and 
then I shall know you do not feel hurt, and 
shall be very sure you have forgiven me.” 

If I have not smiled,’’ she said, soberly, 
“it is because my heart is too sore to-night. 
My smiles are not so frequent as they once 
were perhaps, and they are of little worth to 
any one. Besides they are not called forth 
at the mere bidding. So be content, if you 
care at all, when I say I hold no bitterness 
in my heart against yon. Bea kind friend 
to Mr. Moreton, for I fear he needs your 
friendship greatly. And now—for my aunt 
may come in at any moment and require an 
explanation—I must say good-night.” 

‘* Surely you will not send me away with- 
out allowing me some time to call on yon? 
We have at least one thought in common— 
Mr. Moreton’s welfare.” 

“If you ever need me,—I mean, if he 
ever needs me,—send for me, and I will 
come,” 

‘* And that is all?’’ with a pleading tone 
and look. 


**Tt must be all. Good-night.” 

‘*Good-night. And if you ever need me, 
if I can ever serve you in any way, please 
let me know.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and then 
was gone. 


Two months passed. It was midwinter 
now. Olivia was sitting by the fireside in 
her room, and thinking of the evening just 
described, when a servant tapped at her 
door, and then gave her Mr. Leamington’s 
card. : 

‘* Show him up, Parker,” she said. 

And then, turning to her aunt, she briefly 
explained who the gentleman was. 

Mr. Leamington seemed to be only too 
happy to be in Olivia’s presence and in the 
atmosphere of her pretty room once more. 
His whole face showed this; and since it 
was so bright and smiling, Olivia could not 
refrain from giving him an answering smile, 
for which he looked very grateful. 

After acknowledging her introduction to 
her aunt, he named his errand immediately. 

‘“*T came to you in regard to Mr. More- 
ton,” he said. ‘* The poor old gentleman is 
very ill, and he asks for you so constantly 
and so piteously that no one has the heart. 
to refuse him the sight of your face, pro- 
vided you will be good enough to come to 
see him.”’ 

‘* Of course I will-go,” she said, without a 
moment’s hesitation. “Am I not right, 
auntie dear?” 

** Certainly, my child,” her aunt replied. 
‘Lose no time. Perhaps Mr. Leamington 
will accompany you. Do you know Mr. 
Moreton’s address ? ” 

My carriage is at the door,’ Mr. Lea- 
mington replied. ‘Of course I would not 
send her there alone; that is, if she will 
accept my escort.” 

Thanks,’ Olivia answered. 

And then she went to put on her bonnet 
and cloak. 

‘* The facts are simply these,”? Mr. Lea- 
mington said, as he tucked the carriage-robes 
about her when they had set out. ‘ Mr. 
Moreton is without doubt on his death-bed. 
Mr. Ward is anxious for him to be pro- 
nounced of sound mind in order that he may 
make a will. I am to withdraw from his 
guardianship before this. But, though Mr. 
Moreton’s mind is clearer than for some 
time, he is persistent in asking for you; and 
Mr. Ward is afraid, if you do not come and 
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soothe him, he may die before the desired 
-end is gained. Now,I did not come for you 
to forward Mr. Ward’s plans,—there is little 
‘to choose among the poor old man’s rela- 
‘tives; but I think you can soothe his last 
chours, and that is the reason I came for 
you.” 

Olivia nodded. There were tears in her 
eyes. 

Poor Mr. Moreton!” she said. 

And then the carriage stopped before his 
-door. 

There were several exasperating-looking 
people in the room. 

Olivia went directly to his bedside and 
‘put out her hand. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Moreton?” she 
‘said simply. 

“You have come!”’ he cried, with tears 
sin his eyes. 

And when he had taken her hand, he 
‘kissed it over and over again. 

‘‘Indeed I have,” she answered, with- 
drawing her hand under pretence of arrang- 
ing and smoothing his pillows. ‘‘ And if 
you are quiet, I shall come to see you every 
day until you are better and able to be out.” 

** You are so sensible, Olivia,’’ he said, 
‘*¢ that it really does one good to have you 
-about.”” 

Here Mr. Ward came forward and offered 
‘his hand, with a lengthy and rather effusive 
~speech. 

*¢ How do you do, Mr. Ward?”’ she said, 
‘tucking up the counterpane instead of tak- 
ing his hand. 

Yet so defily was it done no one could be 
positive she noticed it, or intended the least 
disrespect. 

After this Mr. Moreton seemed much bet- 
“ter; so much improved, indeed, that Mr. 
Ward’s programme about the will was car- 
‘ried out. Physicians and all relatives de- 
-clared him of sound mind. Mr. Ward, how- 
sever, suggested it would be better for a 
strange lawyer to draw up the will, after 
Mr. Leamington declined doing it. Mr. 
Moreton was willing, and declared its con- 


tents should be kept secret from every lega- | 
tee until after the funeral; and this was not | 


difficult, for the old man died suddenly and 
-quite unexpectedly three days after the will 
was made. 

Olivia did not attend the funeral, as she 
had a cold, and she feared comment from 
-Mr. Moreton’s relatives. Consequently she 
“was not present at the reading of the will, 
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which took place immediately after the 
burial. 

But Mr. Leamington was; and that same 
evening found him, a trifle pale and consid- 
erably important, at Olivia’s door. 

“You are very good to come and tell us 
all about the funeral,” said her aunt, who 
liked a bit of gossip, and was a trifle partial 
to Mr. Leamington too. 

‘*Mrs. Rathburn, I congratulate you,’ he 
exclaimed, rather excitedly. 

** Don’t be so mysterious,” she said, look- 
ing a little frightened. ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter?” 

‘*Can you bear gooud-news ?”’ he asked in 
a moment. 

And by this time he was fairly dancing 
about the room with delight. 

‘I think I could bear anything,”’ she said 
rather sharply, as he caught her by the hand, 
‘** except a fool.” 

‘¢Mrs. Rathburn,’’ said Mr. Leamington, 
not one whit discouraged, ‘“‘ Mr. Moreton 
has bequeathed one-half his estate, which, 
since he has lost by speculation, amounts to 
fifty thousand dollars in all,—that is, I mean 
he has willed twenty-five thousand dollars, 
—to you.” 

‘¢ How can that be?’ she asked. 

And then she began to cry. 

One or two telegrams and one or two words 
from Mr. Leamington to the aunt, and the old 
lady judiciously vanished. 

‘‘ Don’t sob so, there’s a dear girl,” he said, 
‘¢and let me tell you about it. Mr. Moreton 
did it in the nicest and cleverest way in the 
world. First, he got the physician and his 


_relatives to put their names toa paper declar- 


ing him sane. Then he made this chief be- 
quest to you, because, he said, you were his 
dearest earthly friend, the one woman he 
wished to make his wife, only you were too 
sensible and had too much respect for him to 
marry so old a man. To his relatives, ten in 
number, he left the remainder of his prop- 
erty, equally divided. There is searcely 
more than two thousand dollars apiece, and 
Mr. Ward fares no better than the rest.” 

‘* But I cannot take it,”’ Oliva said. 

‘Now don’t be foolish. They all know 


you have not spoken a word to Mr. Moreton, 


in months, except they have heard it all. 
And the will is as strong as one ever could be 
made: no human power could break it. 
And now, my darling, I want to tell you 
what I have wished to say ever since the 
night I knew you first,— the very words 
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poor Mr. Moreton used in his will,—that 
you are the one woman I wish to make my 
wife. Only, darling, don’t say ‘no’ to me, as 
you said to him; say’”— 

And here she looked so frightened and dis- 
mayed, he was fain to soothe her with a kiss, 
which only seemed to frighten her the more. 

However, it must have been satisfactorily 
‘arranged at last; for when, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, he was obliged to tear 


himself away, Olivia, with her pretty blush- 
ing face averted from his gaze, said shyly:— 

“I wonder what Mr. Moreton’s relatives 
will think of it all.” 

Mr. Leamington laughed, 

“T think, my darling,” he answered, with 
a gleam of humor as well as of love in his eye, 
“that it will be to them very much like your 
refusal of the proffered thousand dollars was 
to Mr. Ward,—‘something of a surprise.’ ” 


FOR HIS SAKE. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


E age sun was setting on a lovely evening 
& in September, shining gloriously over 
the wide acres of the turf bog that reached, 
unbroken by tree or mound, to the crimson, 
blazing horizon of the far west. A mile or 
80 away on the right there was a skirting of 
dark fir-trees, from behind which a thin line 
of blue smoke was now rising against the 
sky. 

_ Over the purple heather, growing rosy in 
the long level rays of the evening sun, a sol- 
itary figure was approaching, walking with 
the quick, free step of one accustomed to 
many a long mile. At his heels trotted a 
couple of liver-and-white pointers, with de- 
jected heads and drooping tails, which were 
evidently more tired than their master,—a 
man of about fifty, straight and erect, with 
gvizzled hair, and a face in which time and 
trouble had furrowed deep lines. He was 
plainly dressed in a tweed shooting-jacket 
much the worse for wear. A game bag was 
slung across his shoulder, which seemed but 
scantily filled, though he had been out from 
ten o’clock that morning. 

Captain Devereux, whistling softly to him- 
self, stepped swiftly along over the springy, 
yielding heather. 

Half an hour’s quick walking brought him 
to the straight, desolate-looking road, cut 
right across the bog; and running up the 
bank, closely followed by the two dogs, he 
was about to continue his way in the direc- 
tion of the blue smoke behind the fir-pines, 
when his attention was arrested by a group 
alittle in front of him; and, with a slight 


exclamation, he sprang forward. There had © 
evidently been an accident. 

A horse and car lay upon the road, with 
the helpless look of a general smash; the 
horse lying prone where he had fallen, the 
car tilted down, rugs and portmanteaus on 
the ground, just where they had been pitched, 
and the car-driver standing helplessly by, 
leaning over the unfortunate fare,—a gen- 
tleman, who lay either stunned or dead. 

Captain Devereux came hurrying up. 

‘* Halloo! What’s happened ? ” 

‘¢ Captain, I’m afeared he’s dead,” replied 
the carman, turning round. 

‘*Good heaven! You don’t say so?” 

Captain Devereux knelt down, and, lay- 
ing his gun upon the ground, lifted the head 
of the unconscious form on to his arm, dis- 
closing the face of a man between thirty and 
forty, with well-cut, handsome features, 
bearing the unmistakable stamp of high- 
breeding; he was white to the lips, which 
were fast closed beneath the heavy brown 
mustache. Captain Devereux lifted one of 
the nerveless hands,—the white, well-made 
hands of a gentleman,—and felt for the 
pulse. He laid it down again immediately, 
and replaced the unconscious figure oa the 
ground, with a rug under his head. 

isa bad business. How did it hap- 
pen, Micky ?” 

‘* Sorra a bit of me knows! We were driv- 
ing along quite nice and quiet, when the 
mare she put her foot in a hole, and come 
down, poor baste! His leg is broken, I am 


thinking, sir.” 


Micky Quin was sorrowfully regarding the 
old mare, poor black Bess, lying quivering 


between the shafts, her head on the ground, 
sobbing, poor thing, with every labored 
breath. 

Captain Devereux had taken a brandy 
flask from his pocket, and was trying to pour 
some of the contents between the prostrate 
man’s tight-locked lips. It only trickled 
down over his chin and collar, so he gave up 
the attempt. 

‘* What shall we do, Micky? He is not 
dead, but how are we to move the poor fel- 
low? I wonder who he is?” 

“Sure it’s Mr. Bryan! He engaged me 
to take him to Lisconig from the station.” 

Mr. Bryan!” exclaimed Captain Dever- 
eux; and he bent with renewed interest 
over him. it possible? I had no idea 
he was coming so soon. Are you sure, 
Micky 


Micky pointed to the fallen portmanteau ~ 


and hat-box. The address was right enough, 
proving the senseless man’s identity beyond 
all doubt,—‘‘ Paul Bryan, Esq.” 

“ Micky, you must go to Michael’s Mount 
for a cart,—every minute lessens his chance, 
—and tell them to run for the doctor.” 

And the mare, sir?”’ Poor Micky Quin! 
He thought more of Black Bess than the 
possible death of the great landowner of the 
place. 

Far away in the distant perspective a cart 
of turf was slowly approaching. 

** Thank goodness! ’’ said Captain Dever- 
eux. ‘‘ Micky, my man, we must put that 
other horse in the car; and the kindest thing 
would be to shoot that poor mare.”’ 

** You do it then, sir,’’ returned Micky in 
.@ choked voice. ‘I couldn’t take the life 
of the poor baste that has served me for ten 
years. I never thought she’d have done the 
like. She was sure-footed always; but she’ll 
never rise again, poor cratur! ”’ 

Micky turned away while Captain Dever- 
eux loaded his gun,—he was unable to wit- 
ness the death of the favorite he had bought 
at the Curragh ten years before,—and in 
another minute Black Bess was at rest..for- 
ever. 

There were tears on Micky’s shaggy eye- 
lashes as, without turning round, he walked 
on to meet the approaching turf-cart, which 
was drawn by a gaunt, bony chestnut. Ina 
few minutes the chestnut was unyoked from 
the cart and put between the shafts of the 
car, and the seemingly lifeless body of Mr. 
Bryan was lifted on the vehicle. Captain 
Devereux, supporting him, with the heavy 
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head resting on his shoulder, wondered if he 
were dead. The white face and tight-closed 
eyes looked like death, indeed. The man 
who belonged to the turf-cart remained in 
charge of the cart and the body of poor 
Black Bess. Micky walked at the chestnut’s 
head, leading it carefully. 

Captain Devereux had decided on taking 
Mr. Bryan to his own place, Michael’s 
Mount,—Lisconig being six good Irish 
miles away; and in a very short time they. 
had reached the fir-trees, and stopped at a 
small two-storied house standing on a slight 
eminence, from which it had taken its name. 

Several dogs came barking down to the 
gate,—tall, meagre-looking hounds. They 
bounded round the car and snuffed Micky 
suspiciously, as he led the bony chestnut 
carefully up to the door. 

** Dulcie! Dulcie!’’ shouted Captain Dev- 
ereux; and the door was opened by a pretty 
gray-eyed little maiden. 

‘*O papa!” she cried, her young face turn- 
ing white and red in her surprise, as she 
looked with scared eyes at the prostrate fig- 
ure lifted down from the car. : 

** Don’t make a fuss, Dulcie! It is Mr. 
Bryan of Lisconig. There has been an acci- 
dent. Get my room ready for him, child,— 
quick! ”’ 

Dulcie obeyed without another question, 
just taking one look at the pale face hanging 
over her father’s arm, ere she sped away up- 
stairs. 

Mr. Bryan was a tall, well-built man,—no 
light load; and he was with difficulty got up- 
stairs and laid on Captain Devereux’s bed, 
still insensible. 

‘* Now, for heaven’s sake, Micky, go for 
Doctor Donovan, and bring him back with 
you!” 

But this was a case beyond the skill of old 
Doctor Donovan; and Mr. Bryan was quite 
too important a person to be allowed to per- 
ish, if money could procure brains and skill 
to save him. So Micky was sent off again, 
in the doctor’s gig, to the nearest post-town, 
six-miles off, with a telegram for the first 
doctor in Dublin to come immediately to a 
case of life and death. And by the night- 
mail the celebrated medical man arrived, and 
nearly killed Doctor Donovan’s horse 7" 
driving to Michael’s Mouut. 


Mr. Bryan did not die, but returned to 
consciousness, or, rather, to a one that was 
a little less like death. 
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“ How is he, papa?” Dulcie asked, as her 
father came down-stairs at last. 

® They’ll pull him through, poor fellow,— 
he had a narrow shave of it,—but he can’t 
be moved.”’ 

Must he stay here, papa? ”’ 

Dulcie, sitting opposite her father in the 
small, dimly lighted parlor, opened her eyes 
as she spoke. 

** Of course; we must do the best we can 
for him. It’s a responsibility; but I wish he 
had a mother, or some relative, to send for.’’ 

** He has no one at all?” 

**Notasoul! His uncle, old Mr. Bryan, 
was the last of the Bryans, bar the poor fel- 
low up-stairs; a fine, handsome man he is 
too.’’ 

** Yes,” came in a low, grave voice from 
the little figure sitting with small hands 
folded on her lap; and in that ‘“‘ Yes ’’ Dulcie 
Devereux, though she was unconscious of it, 
gave all the rest of her life into the keeping 
of the pale face which she had had one 
glimpse of. 

‘¢ IT suppose he was coming to Lisconig for 
good,” said Captain Devereux. 

** T suppose so,”’ echoed Dulcie, who was 
listening to the footsteps of the doctors over- 
head. 

She looked pale and tired. 

** Go to bed,” said Captain Devereux. 

** And where are you going to sleep, pa- 
pa?” she asked, pausing after her good- 
night kiss. 

** Anywhere; I must look after him.”’ 

Dulcie went up-stairs, and in the moon- 
light, in her own room, she knelt down, and 
prayed that the sufferer might live. 

Poor little Dulcie! Her seventeen years 
of experience had brought her nothing so 
wonderful as the advent of this handsome 
stranger, who had been carried like one 
dead, and laid beneath their roof. For 
thirteen years she had lived a strange un- 
eventful life with her father at Michael’s 
Mount, shut up with the companionship of 
her own heart, and dreaming the days and 
weeks and years away, with vague wonder- 
ings. and yearnings about an impossible fu- 
ture. 


They knew nobody. Living in this 
strange little out-of-the-way house, no one 
took the trouble to find out anything about 
them; and Captain Devereux was somewhat 
of a mystery to the neighborhood. Who he 
was no one knew, and what motive had 
made him bury himself in the wilds none 


could tell. Captain Devereux lived very 
quietly, and in his own way educated and 
brought up his daughter himself. He had 
one son, older by several years than Dulcie, 
who had occasionally paid brief visits to 
Michael’s Mount, and had finally emigrated 
to Australia. 

For three weeks Paul Byran lay danger- 
ously ill, pausing for many days on the bor- 
der of the strange shadowy land, unconscious 
of small white hands that ministered to him, 
or that, as he struggled back to life, again 
pitying gray eyes were looking at him out of 
a delicate, child-like face. 

Dulcie, sitting watching him one day, not- 
ing the ravages brain-fever had made in the 
strong, manly face, saw his eyelids tremble, 
and then two puzzled, wondering eyes looked 
at her,—deep blue eyes, that wandered from 
Dulcie to his own thin white hand, and 
back to her again. 

‘* Where the deuse am I?” he asked, in 
a low voice, very weak. 

At the oddness of the question a smile 
crept into Dulcie’s eyes. She got up, and 


‘held a glass to his lips. 


‘*¢ You were to take this when you woke,” 
she said. 

He took it obediently, and turned his face 
wearily on the pillow. 

T’ve been ill?’ he asked. 

** Yes, very ill,’’ said Dulcie, thinking it 
better to satisfy his curiosity. ‘‘ Your car 
upset, and papa brought you here.” 

“When?” 

‘Three weeks ago. But you are not to 
talk.” 

And, weary with the great weariness and 
exhaustion of illness, he closed his eyes 
again, and fell asleep. 

He is saved!’ thought Dulcie, tears fill- 
ing her eyes. ‘‘ Thank heaven!” 


The leaves were falling fast before Mr. 
Bryan was able to leave his room; but one 
evening he struck against being an invalid 
any longer, and came down-stairs leaning 
heavily on Captain Devereux’s shoulder. 

The small parlor looked snug and home- 
like when he entered. Tea was laid on a 
little round table, and Dulcie—a red ribbon 
twisted in her soft brown hair—was kneel- 
ing on the hearth-rug, toasting bread. A 
large arm-chair was by the fire, full of rugs 
and pillows. 

“Oh, I protest against this!”? said Mr, 
Bryan, in his pleasant voice. ‘I really 


won’t be an invalid any longer.” But all 
the same he seemed glad to lie back in the 
arm-chair, and looked around at the bright 
little room, and at Dulcie, with her sweet, 
serious eyes looking out from under the 
sweeping dark lashes that added such beauty 
‘to her face. 

** You are spoiling me, Dulcie,”’ he said, as 
she brought him his tea and buttered his 
toast, putting it all on a little table at his 
side. ‘‘ What a good little nurse you are! ” 
he added, taking her warm hand in his for a 
‘second. 

A hot blush dyed her face; she drew away 
her hand, and said, gayly:— 

‘** Now you have come down-stairs I won’t 
spoil you any more.” . 

‘*Won’t you? I assure you I like being 
spoiled.” 

Dulcie—a smile on her lips—stooped to 
pat one of the dogs. Mr. Bryan looked on 
smiling too. She was such a soft, winning 
little creature, with her great shy eyes, and 
had such quaint, childish ideas. The fire- 
light flashed and caught the bright ribbon 
in her hair,—the only scrap of brightness 
about the slight little figure. Dulcie’s ward- 
robe was not very extensive, and this red 
ribbon was‘an unusual bit of finery, put on 
in honor of Mr. Bryan’s first night down- 
stairs. 

“Do you think the doctors will let me go 
to Lisconig next week? ’said Mr. Bryan, as, 
tea over, he was trying his strength, walking 
up and down the room. ‘TI have put youall 
out awfully; moreover, I am very anxious to 
get over to Lisconig to begin my reign 
there.” 

“Don’t talk of putting us out,” returned 
Captain Devereux heartily. ‘‘We are only 
too glad to have you as long as you can stay 
with us; and, really, you aren’t fit to move 

et.” 

‘“‘Thanks,—you are very kind; but I know 
asick manisa bore. My little nurse must 
be tired of humoring me.” 

He came up, and was standing behind 
Dulcie’s chair, and did not see the blank 
change that had come over her face at men- 
tion of his departure. 

‘Tell the truth,” he said: ‘“‘won’t you be 
glad to get rid of me?” 


’ How thankful she was to be able to do the 


slightest thing for him Dulcie did not say, 
and she did not answer for a moment; then 
she said slowly:— 

**T do not think it trouble.” 
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*Dulcie looks upon you very much as she 
did on the Newfoundland who broke his leg 
last summer, you see,” laughed Captain 
Devereux. 

“Tf she treated the Newfoundland half as 
well as she has treated me, he must have 
been well off, Captain Devereux,” said Mr. 
Byran, wheeling round suddenly. ‘While 
I live I shall never forget what you have done 
for me.”’ 

‘Nonsense! Sit down: you know you 
are n’t fit to move yet.” 

Mr. Bryan went back to his chair. 

‘“‘“How my uncle neglected Lisconig!’’ he 
said. ‘I believe the property is worth 
twice as much, only there are bad tenants.” 

“Yes; old Bryan was too easy a landlord. 
He lowered all the rents at the famine; and 
now, when the farmers are well able to pay, 
the land is all underlet.” 

‘“‘And some of the fellows pay no rent at 
all, I understand.” 

“Likely enough; and you will find it hard 
to make them.”’ 

**T mean to try, atall events; when I come 
to Lisconig for good, you will see a different 
place.” 

“Don’t put the screw on at once; these 
Irish chaps don’t understand it.”’ 

“They won’t be asked,” said Mr. Bryan 
quietly. 

Determination was written in every line 
of Paul Bryan’s face; the tenants on the 
Lisconig estates were to find they had a very 
different man to deal with from old Mr. 
Bryan, who had not cared one straw what 
became of the property as long as he got 
enough out of it to last him his lifetime. 

* Would n’t you be afraid, Mr. Bryan?’ 
Dulcie asked, with grave questioning tones, 
and a look of awe on her face. 

“¢ Afraid?” The dark eyes meeting hers 
had never known fear yet. ‘‘ That is the last 
idea that would enter my head.”’ 

** But if the poor people can’t pay?”’ 

‘They must go then; have n’t I the best 
right to my own? Let them emigrate.” 

“If they got fond of you first,” suggested 
Dulcie, thinking how easy it was to love and 
worship him. 

“They might pay their rents, you think? 
No, Dulcie, I don’t allow there is much that 
is lovable in the Irish peasant.”’ 

All Dulcie’s patriotism leaped into her 
eyes at his words. 

“Mr. Bryan, you are an Irishman yourself; 
you ought not to speak so unkindly of your 
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countrymen. Some of them are very faith- 
ful; but, if you tyrannize over them, poor 
ignorant people! can you wonder’’—— 

‘*They shoot you from behind a hedge? 
Not a bit of it! Dulcie, you are a capital lit- 
tle champion; I wish I had you on my side. 
Mine will be a reign of terror at Lisconig. 
The tenants will tremble before King Bryan 
the Terrible!” 

He laughed as he spoke. 

“ T think you will bea very cruel landlord, 
Mr. Bryan,” said Dulcie. 

‘* No, I hope not. I mean to do my duty, 
' but I also mean that they shall do theirs; 
don’t you think that is fair?”’ 

‘“*T suppose so; but you speak as if you 
would be a hard master.” 

‘¢ Dulcie would rule by love,’’ said Captain 
Devereux, smiling fondly at her. But Mr. 
Bryan declared some natures did not under- 
stand love. 

‘*T will try my plan first,’’ he said, look- 
ing with amused eyes at Dulcie; “‘ and then, 
if that fails, I will try yours,” he added lit- 
tle thinking how bitterly he was to remenber 
words spoken with such careless gayety. 

Dulcie, her hand resting on Don’s head, 
which was resting on her knee, lifted her 
eyes to Mr. Bryan’s amused face. 

‘* My plan never fails; yours might,” she 
said. 

‘* Any plan of yours is sure of success,’ 
he answered, smiling at the grave little 
maiden, whose shy eyes drooped so readily 
beneath his gaze. 

Poor little Dulcie! In all her life she had 
never seen any one like this well-dressed, 
perfect gentleman. It was small wonder 
then that she opened the flood-gates of all the 
passionate love that was in her nature, and 
cast love, worship—all—down at this man’s 
feet. The few weeks she had known him 
seemed to have given to her life all that was 
wanting. Just to sit by and hear him talk 
was all she asked; for to listen to the voice 
whose tones had become music to her ear 
was enough for her; and that such happiness 
might all come to an end never for a moment 
entered her mind. 

“ We must be friends always, you and I,” 
Mr. Bryan said one day. ‘‘I owe my life to 

ou.”? 

No, —to Dr. Donovan,” she corrected, 
with a droll little smile lurking in her eyes 
and about her tremulous lips. ‘‘Old Dr. 
Donovan isso proud of the way he pulled 
you through.” He laughed with her. “ And 


Micky Quin has been here every day to ask 
for your ‘ honor,’ ” she added, 

“ It’s very kind of him,” he said. “ 

‘* Yes,” went on Dulcie. ‘‘ And he says 
the horse you gave him is a better goer, but 
not so cheerful as Black Bess.” 

‘* Poor Black Bess! she had n’t much go in 
her,”’ Mr. Bryan laughed; *‘ but I think the 
best thing was when I said, ‘I suppose lam 
answerable for the horse?’ Mr. Quin an-° 
swered, with abject humility, ‘Is it for me 
breaking your honor’s head? Sir, I lave it in 
your hands.’ ”’ 

Mr. Bryan was laughing at the recollection 
of the scene; a good hearty laugh, that told 
of returning health. Dulcie looked at him 
with shining eyes. 

‘“*T should like somebody to know you,” he 
said suddenly, a new expression coming over 
hisface. ‘‘ Dulcie, I will tell you some day.”’ 

What was he to tell her but one thing? 
Her lashes swept her crimson cheeks. Mr. 
Bryan never noticed her confusion; he was 
looking with soft, dreamy eyes at the au- 
tumnal landscape. And then he commenced 
talking of all his plans, all he meant to do 
for the future at Lisconig, Dulcie drinking 
in every word, with a blind devotion to the 
speaker that was little short of adoration. 

They were together all day. Captain 
Devereux, who was not without ambitious 
thoughts for his daughter, left them -pretty 
much to their own society—and Dulcie was 
in paradise. 


CHAPTER II. 


MUST go to-morrow,” said Mr. Bryan. 

Over Dulcie’s face swept the shadow 

of a great change. With eyes suddenly full 

of a great dumb pain she looked out over the 

acres of waving heather that were growing 
dim in the afternoon shadows. 

Going away! 

‘* You must come and see Lisconig some 
day,’’ Mr. Bryan added, ‘‘ when I get it all 
done up; six miles need not separate us al- 
together.”’ 

‘** No,” assented Dulcie, bravely steadying 
her voice. And they walked on in silence 
for a little time. 

‘*T am going to get a whole army of paint- 
ers to transform Lisconig. The glimpse I 
had of it once, one day I ran down to see my 
uncle, was not exactly favorable.” 

Dulcie heard him, but answe 
They were walking together by 


not. 
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heathy bog, at the close of a dull afternoon. 
Mr. Bryan was hardly strong again yet, and 
walked feebly. As they turned in at the 
gate of Michael’s Mount, he leaned his hand 
heavily upon Dulcie’s slight shoulder. 

“It is hardly fair, Dulcie, making a walk- 
ing-stick of you.” 

“*T ought not to have allowed you to walk 
so far.”’ 

“‘ Why, after to-morrow, I mean to ride 
every day, when you won’t be by to take me 
to task. Heigh ho! it will be uncommonly 
lonely, at Lisconig, I imagine. Don’t be 
surprised if I should ride over here pretty 
often.” 

** We shall always give you a welcome,” 
answered the soft shy tones. 

** Heaven bless you, child, for all your 
care!’ he said, in alow deep voice. ‘* Heav- 
en knows, just before I came here, I valued 
my life little enough.” 

Mr. Bryan little knew how his words were 
misinterpreted. He was thinking of other 
scenes and faces; and Dulcie, lost in the 
happiness of the present, dreamed that he 
loved her. 

Paul Bryan, in the room that had been 
given to him at Michael’s Mount, gazing 
with loving eyes at a photograph of a 
‘woman’s face, and laying his lips upon it 
reverently, little dreamed that Dulcie was 
lying wide awake in her bed, thinking of 
every word he had uttered that day, dream- 
ing over the palace of happiness he had un- 
wittingly built up stone by stone. 


**Dulcie, will you wear this in remem- 
brance of your patient ?”’ 

Mr. Bryan had a small leather case open 
in his hand, and lying on the white satin 
inside was a gold locket set in pearls. In all 
her life Dulcie had never seen anything half 
80 lovely. She gave a little childish cry of 
surprise and delight, her face crimsoning 
with pleasure. 

“O Mr. Bryan,” she exclaimed, with ra- 
diant eyes, ‘‘ it is too lovely!” 

‘*T am glad you like it. May I fasten the 
chain around your neck?” And he clasped 
the little gold chain, Dulcie flushing and 
trembling, and faltering out her thanks. 
“It came only this morning,’’ he added. 
**T sent toa friend in London to choose it 
for me.” 

“*T shall be afraid to wear it,’’ said Dulcie. 
**T have never seen anything half so beauti- 
ful.”’ 
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“See!” laughed Mr. Bryan. “ Here is a 
place at the back of the locket to put some- 
body’s likeness by and by.” 

The hot blood rushed to her face; her eyes 
fell. 

** Dulcie, Dulcie,’’ he said, “‘ if you were a 
fashionable young lady and I had made that 
remark, you would not have blushed so 
charmingly.”” And Dulcie turned away with 
eyes that had grown wet. 

Half the pleasure of the locket was gone; 
for the carriage from Lisconig was at the 
door to take her hero away. 

Captain Devereux was out busying him- 
self with the luggage. Mr. Bryan turned to- 
say good-by, and took Dulcie’s hand in both 
of his. 

** It is only half a good-by,’’ he said, “‘ for 
you must come and see me very soon; and 
remember—friends always, Dulcie.”’ 

“Yes,” she whispered, her heart full of 
the one fact that he was going away. 

There was more than hero-worship in the 
eyes that looked up for one brief second to- 
his. But his heart was full of something 
else, and he saw only the childish quivering 
face, and realized, in a dim, brotherly sort 
of way, that she was sorry to see him go;. 
and, with a sudden impulse to comfort and 
befriend the kind heart who had been so 
good to him, he stooped and laid his lips on 
her forehead—a kiss that he would have 
given if the girl had been at his side whose 
face represented on cold cardboard he had 
kissed so passionately. 

“ Heaven bless you, Duleie! good-by,” 
he said; and he was gone, little thinking 
that that light caress had burnt into her 
soul, 

Dulcie, sitting out on the lonely bog that 
afternoon, the pearl locket in her hand, 
weeping as if her heart would break, never 
dreamed that she was to shed tears of misery 
compared to which the present trouble was 
happiness. 


Mr. Bryan kept his word, and rode over 
pretty often to Michael’s Mount. He was. 
lonely, he said, in the great house by him- 
self 


Dulcie counted the days and hours he was. 
away, and watched with eager, longing eyes 
for his horse’s head to appear over the gate. 

Mr. Bryan was transforming Lisconig, 8 
he had said, building a beautiful conserva- 
tory off one of the drawing-rooms, getting 
the whole house repainted and fitted up, and 
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laying out gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
the old ones having gone to rack and ruin in 
his uncle’s time. 

Mr. Bryan was not a favorite among his 
tenants. They had had their own way too 
long to approve of a reformation of any kind, 
even if it led to draining the land and build- 
ing new cottages; and black looks followed 
him as he rode over the farms, casting his 
bold eyes here and there, making himself 
master of his own, not caring one straw that 
some of the tenants cursed him as he rode 
by. He was a man to go his own way and 
attain his object through thick and thin, no 
matter what any one thought to the contrary. 

The Lodge of Lisconig was a real eyesore 
tohim. It was inhabited by a lazy, idle man 
with a wife and a tribe of dirty children, 
standing mostly bareheaded and shoeless 
inside the wide grand old-fashioned iron 
gate. Mr. Bryan quietly put out these old 
retainers of his uncle’s, and had the lodge 
painted and done-up for the new lodge- 
keeper,—an old pensioner and his wife. It 
was the first act on the part of the new land- 
lord that, in its arbitrary character, con- 
demned him utterly. 

*¢ Tt must be all the same to you, Keenan,” 
he said to the lodge-keeper. ‘I will let you 
have another house and a bit of land for a 
year, rent free, till you get onabit. You 
see I can’t have a lot of children about.”’ 

Keenan, a surly, ill-looking individual, 
muttered as Mr. Bryan rode away:— 

** What did for the ould Mr. Bryan might 
do for the likes of you. Maybe you’ll be 
sorry for it yet.”” With which he turned 
away with a great and bitter hatred at his 
heart. ‘‘Is it pay rint, when I’ve had the 
lodge for five year and more? Sorraa bit! ”’ 

The pensioner was established, and the 
Keenan family betook themselves, with very 
hard feelings against their landlord, to the 
cottage assigned to them, and for the present 
nothing seemed to have resulted from the 

act. 
* One gloomy afternoon Mr. Bryan, arriv- 
ing at Michael’s Mount, found Dulcie alone 
by herself, sitting busy knitting socks for 
her father. After the first greeting he sat 
silent and watched her knitting-needles 
twinkling and flashing in the firelight. 

‘*T am going to England to-morrow,” he 
said suddenly. ‘I am going over for a 
ball. 
‘“* A ball!’ echoed Dulcie, lifting her gray 
eyes, and ignoring the fact of his going away 


because she could not bring herself to speak 
of it. ‘“‘ What is a ball like? ” she asked. 

“* Well, that is rather a hard question,” 
laughed Mr. Bryan; ‘there are balls and 
balls. As a rule, I think they are very 
stupid affairs. You meet people you 
want to avoid, and never those you have 
come expressly to have the pleasure of dane- 
ing with. They are all vanity and vexation 
of spirit; and, Dulcie, you may be glad you 
can say you have never been at one, for as a 
rule they are disappointing.” 

‘‘ Then why are you going?” she asked. 

“This ball is the exception; if it were 
twice as far I should be there.” 

Dulcie sat silent, in imagination seeing 
lovely lighted rooms, and hearing soft music 
and beholding visions of fair women and 
brave men dancing to the sweet strains. 

‘* Dulcie,’”’ Paul Bryan’s voice had changed 
since he spoke last, ‘‘ I came over to tell you 
something this afternoon.”’ Dulcie’s heart 
was beating painfully in the twilight; she 
bent her head still lower over the knitting 
that trembled in her hands. ‘I am going 
to be married.” 

He never knew how those six words of his - 
cut through the warm beating heart, bearing 
death to all hope; how in one moment he 
had taken all joy out of Dulcie’s life forever. 
When she looked up, there was only a sort 
of surprise in her face, though she knew she 
would never care for anything in this world 
again. She never winced, Only one thing 
remained—to hide her love from him; never 
to let him know. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to congratulate me, 
Dulcie ? he asked. 

She held out both her hands. 

‘“*T hope you will be very happy, Mr. 
Bryan,” she said quietly. 

Thank you,” he returned. 

The hands he held were cold as ice. The 
increasing darkness hid her face, where the 
misery was finding its way now. 

‘*T want you to love my wife, Dulcie,” he 
was saying. ‘‘ She will bless you for saving 
my life.” 

There was no answer. Dulcie sat as if 
turned to stone; and he, blinded by his own 
happiness, never noticed her silence, but 
told her, in low, loving tones,—the tones 
that always crept into his voice when he 
spoke of his love,—of the fair girl who was 
to be mistress of Lisconig. Dulcie set her 
teeth hard, and kept her face away. ‘‘ Heav- 
en help me!” she almost moaned oat in her 
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pain. Dreamily, with a keen sense of men- 
tal agony, she heard his voice telling her of 
the ball that was to be given on this girl’s 
birthday, and that he had promised her 


faithfully to be there; and into his voice had — 


come such a ring of happiness, such accents 
of proud, fond tenderness, that Dulcie, lis- 
tening, felt as if her heart must break if he 
spoke more. 

Mr. Bryan rode back to Lisconig that eve- 
ning humming gayly to himself, thinking 
how soon he was to see his own true love 
again, picturing to himself how in the future, 
when he should be coming home, there 
would be a dear face and kind words to greet 
and welcome him at his own fireside; while 
Dulcie was looking, with eyes burning with 
~ unshed tears, at the locket set in pearls—the 
present that meant nothing, after ali. Pres- 
ently she laid her sad lips upon it as tenderly 
as one might kiss the face of the dead, and 
locked it up; for it could mean only pain and 
sorrow to her now. 


CHAPTER III. 


RESSED for the ball that was to cele- 
brate her coming of age, Lilian Oswald 
stood in her room before her toilet-table, in 
the blaze of wax-lights, her maid clasping 
the bracelets on her round white arms. 

Miss Oswald, the heiress, was looking her 
fairest and best, arrayed in all her bravery 
of white silk and cloudy net, with sprays of 
silver ivy wreathing it up. The glass re- 
flected back a fair girlish face with large 
brown eyes and bright golden hair. Lilian 
carried her head proudly, with an air half 
haughty and wholly graceful; and the brown 
eyes looked back with a bright smile into 
their own reflection. 

“That will do, Hester. 
now.” 

Miss Oswald, left alone, tooka white rose- 
bud from out a glass of water, and blushing 
brightly, with a tender, lingering touch, fas- 
tened it in her dress. The rosebud had 
arrived that morning in a little box from Ire- 
land—the sweetest present that had come 
to her on her birthday; for she knew it had 
been picked by a hand she loved from a tree 
that grew in her future home. That one 
tiny rosebud that struggled late into bloom 
in one of the green-houses of Lisconig told 
of all the love and thoughtfulness of the 
sender. And he was to be at the ball this 
evening. 


You may go 


** Are you ready, Lilian?” said a voice. 

“Yes, mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Oswald, in all the glory of black vel- 
vet, and the family diamonds flashing on 
throat, head and arms, with a critical eye 
surveyed her only daughter from head to 
foot; then she spied the rosebud, and her 
face changed. 

**T wish, Lilian, you had more sense.” 

** How, mamma ?”’ 

“You know what I mean, dear—going 
back, after all, and renewing that foolish 
engagement. You have disappointed us all 
very much.” 

Lilian lifted her eyes to her mother’s face. 

‘* Mamma, you know I did try to please you 
and papa, but I couldn’t forget Paul.” 

“Yes, and told him so foolishly, when we 
were flattering ourselves it was all over. 
Not that I object to Paul Bryan personally; 
but I hate to think of my only child burying 
herself in Ireland.”’ 

- “Mamma, wouldn’t you rather I were 
happy in Ireland than miserable anywhere 
else?” 

Lilian was drawing on her gloves as she 
spoke, thinking of the warm, true heart she 
loved so dearly; as dearly, as passionately, 
as poor little Dulcie, whose sorrow was eat- 
ing its way into her fresh young life. 

Mrs. Oswald made no answer to her 
daughter’s last remark, her idea of happiness 
being very different from Lilian’s, who after 
obediently breaking off with Paul, and suf- 
fering herself to be tacitly engaged to Sir 
Geoffrey Slade, had met Paul Bryan one day 
face to face alone at a friend’s house, at a 
time when he did not care what happened to- 
him, for she had given him up; and Lilian, 
after one glance from his reproachful eyes, 
had committed the very extraordinary act of 
bursting into tears and sobbing out, ‘* Paul, 
Paul, I couldn’t help it! It is as bad forme 
as you!” 

After that confession, it was, not to be 
wondered that Paul took her into his strong 
arms, and said nothing should separate. 
them. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


aes ILIAN, you don’t know how I have 
looked forward to this! ”’ 

It was Paul Bryan’s and Miss Oswald’s 
first dance together; and Lilian, bright and 
smiling, raised her eyes to his. 

knew you would come, Paul.’ 
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FOR HIS SAKE. 


‘The next time I come I won’t go back 
alone,” he whispered, his strong face, very 
loving and tender, smiling down into her 
own. 

Later in the evening they were together 
again. Lilian, as queen of the evening, 
was in great request, and bore her honors 
with a smiling face, conscious of a pair of 
fond eyes that, with proud tenderness, fol- 
lowed her every movement; but she gave 
Paul one more dance. 

‘“*Tell me all about Dulcie Devereux,” 
she said, as they were sitting together. on a 
sofa. ‘* What is she like, Paul?” 

‘* She is the best little thing in the world,” 
he answered warmly; “‘so pretty and child- 
like! I hope you will be very fond of her, 
Lily.” 

‘** You are!’ asserted Lilian, with a saucy 
glance up at him. ‘‘I am jealous, Paul,’ 
she continued, looking down at her hand, 
where a diamond ring gleamed that had not 
been there before—Paul’s birthday present. 

“Are you jealous, Lilian?” he asked, 
taking her words half seriously. 

**No, Paul, only jealous that some one 
else should have watched over and taken 
care of you.” 

‘*- You wouldn’t have made half so good a 
nurse as my little Dulcie.” 

‘*T will love her because she was good to 
you, Paul,” whispered Lilian. 

Paul laid his hand with a swift brief pres- 
sure on hers. 

‘¢ One more turn before this waltz is over.”’ 

As they moved off he bent over the fair 
head near his shoulder:— 

**T want you all for myself, Lilian. When 
will you come home, darling ?”’ 

Lilian whispered a shy reply, and they 
took their place in the crowd on the polished 
floor. For these two, at least, the ball con- 
tained no disappointment. 

When Lilian laid by her bracelets that 
night, or father, early next morning, she 
put away the faded rosebud, to keep forever 
in recollection of a night that contained no 
sting in the memory of its perfect happiness. 


Mr. Bryan was home again. His visit to 
England had been very brief. 

It was late on Saturday night when he 
arrived; and on Sunday morning he went to 
the little country church, with its high win- 
dows and glaring white-washed walls,—a 
gloomy-building where footsteps echoed dis- 
mally with a hollow, empty sound. 


Mr. Bryan, surveying the scantily filled 
seats, saw Dulcie sitting with bent head; 
and when he saw her face he started. She 
looked as if she had been ill; her face was 
drawn and white. Never once did her eyes 
stray in his direction; with persistent gravity 
the dark lashes rested on her cheeks. Paul 
Bryan, furtively regarding the sad, quiet 
little figure, wondered what had happened 
at Michael’s Mount to rob Dulcie’s bright, 
childish face of its happiness. He waited 
outside the church door till she came out. 

‘* Have you been ill, Dulcie?” he asked 
kindly. 

Her cheeks were scarlet now. 

““Only a cold,” she answered hastily; 
* nothing to signify.” 

** You don’t look very well,” he persisted. 
You quite frightened me.”’ 

** Tt isn’t anything, really,’’ a tone of dis- 
tress in her voice; and then, with a little 
effort, ‘‘How did you enjoy your visit to 
England 

*¢ Quite as much as I expected. The next 
time I go, Dulcie, I shall bring back my 
wife.” 

Dulcie, walking by his side, kept her head 
bent down. 

‘*T was telling Lilian about you,’ he went 
on; ‘‘ she is longing to know you, Dulcie.” 

don’t think we shall be here,” Dulcie 
answered in a hard voice. ‘‘ Papa had a 
letter from Harry, and he is getting on so 
well in Australia that he wants us to go out 
to him in the spring.” 

‘* But surely you would never think of 
it?” 

‘¢ Yes; papa seems to like the idea.” 

** But would you like it?” 

**T don’t care.” 

Dulcie’s eyes were looking straight before 
her. 

Paul Bryan wondered what had taken all 
the life out of her face, and decided the rea- 
son in his own mind. 

** Dulcie,” he said suddenly, “‘ you sha’n’t 
bury yourself in Australia. You must live 
with Lilian and me till you get a home of 
your own.” 

Dulcie conquered her agitation before she 
answered :— 

** You are very kind, Mr. Bryan, but you 
quite mistake me. I would much rather go 
with papa.” 

Never an inkling of the truth crossed his 
mind. Later that day he showed her 
Lilian’s likeness in a locket that he wore. 
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Dulcie looked quietly at the bright face and 
smiling brown eyes of the girl who had all 
that the world could give. 

“* She is very pretty,” she said gravely. 

“This doesn’t do her half justice,’ Mr. 
Bryan declared. ‘She is miles too good for 
me, Dulcie. By the by,” he said presently, 
‘some of these jovial tenants of mine are 
showing their teeth. I have had no less 
than three letters containing notices of im- 
mediate destruction, all from the same quar- 
ter, I suspect.’’ 

Dulcie turned white, and looked up at him 
with scared eyes. 

What will you do?” 

“ Do nothing,—certainly not show that I 
am afraid of them! Dulcie, what a child 
you are! I do believe you are trembling! ”’ 

So she was,—shaking from head to foot, 
with quivering lips. 


* CHAPTER V. 


T was two or three days after,—a dull, 
lowering morning with heavy showers at 
intervals. Nevertheless Dulcie set off for a 
long, lonely walk. Her father had gone out 
snipe-shooting immediately after breakfast; 
and Dulcie, finding her own thoughts any- 
thing but pleasant companionship, went out 
too into the cold, raw air. 

Over the damp, desolate bog, heedless, in 
her dull misery, that it was wet and sodden 
under foot, Dulcie walked on, finding after 
all that her thoughts kept pace with her. A 
heavier shower than usual drove her for 
shelter into on old disused tumble-down 
_ cabin that had once been inhabited by some 
turf-cutters. There were holes in the roof, 
and water came splashing through, making 
a pool in the middle of the floor. 

Dulcie shivered and went to the door, 
thinking, after all, that the heavy pitiless 
rain was better than the damp desolation of 
this shelter. In the distance she saw two 
men approaching, and stepped back again to 
wait till they had passed. But in about ten 
minutes their voices were close to the cabin, 
—they were evidently making for the same 
shelter as herself. 

Dulcie, with a sudden fear, darted into 
the one other room the cottage boasted, to 
wait, unseen, till the men had taken their 
departure. She heard them stamping with 
their heavy boots, and trembled; for in one 
of the speakers she recognized Keenan, the 
man Mr. Bryan had ejected from the Lodge. 


All of a sudden a white, awful change came 
over the girl’s face, and she was straining 
every nerve not to lose a word of the con- 
versation, which was carried on in low, 
gutteral tones. 

Half an hour afterward the two men 
emerged from the cabin, one of them carry- 
ing a gun; and they separated, striking off 
in different directions across the bog. But 
not till they were ont of sight did Dulcie 
leave her hiding-place; and then she started 
running, with white face and great fear- 
haunted eyes, all the while, as she ran, 
forming a plan to defeat the crime she had 
heard planned. Mr. Bryan was known to 
be driving home alone from the town that 
afternoon; and in the dusk, at a particular 
part of the road, he was to be shot. 

Dulcie wrung her hands together in de- 
spair. She felt sure that, if Mr. Bryan knew 
they were there lying in wait, he would 
drive on just the same, trusting to the fellow 
being probably a coward and a wretched 
shot. He had said as much many a time. 

Dulcie reached home, and went up-stairs, 
pale and resolute now. 

will save him! she sobbed with 
just one burst of weeping. 

After putting on a black dress and oats, 
she was going out again with feverish haste; 
but, just as she was leaving the room, she 
turned and unlocked her little desk. With 
shaking hands she clasped Paul Bryan’s 
locket around her neck, her lips quivering 
piteously. Poor little Dulcie! Truly she 
loved him with the love that was her doom. 

Swiftly she ran down-stairs, the pearl 
locket lying cold and chill against her neck. 
Don came bounding from the yard, eager to 
accompany her; but Dulcie sent him back. 
Stooping, she kissed him on the forehead. 

** Good-by, Don!”’ she said, with a little 
sob, and then resolutely shut the gate, and 
started, weary and tired, on her mission to 
save Paul Bryan’s life. 

It was past two o’clock now; and when 
the afternoon shadows were falling the deed 
was to be done. Dulcie had to take a long 
round to avoid the hill behind the hedge of 
which Keenan was crouching. 

The few people crossing the fields won- 
dered at the pale little face that just looked 
piteously into theirs and then plodded stead- 
ily on. Once a gentleman, coming home 
with dogs and gun, offered to assist her over 
a high bank. Dulcie, with the same stead- 
fast, resolute look, accepted his offer, sprang 


’ 
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into his outstretched arms, and, gravely 
thanking him, went on her way. He would 
not soon forget the strange look in her eyes; 
it haunted him all that evening. 

With almost calmness Dulcie walked on, 
mile after mile, hardly feeling the increasing 
weariness. There was no terror or excite- 
ment in her eyes, when, in the twilight of 
the wintry afternoon, the sound of a horse’s 
tread approaching told her that Mr. Bryan 
was coming at last. The dog-cart swung 
round the corner; Paul Bryan was sitting in 
it, smoking. Dulcie stepped out into the 
middle of the road, and called his name. 

With an exclamation of surprise, he drew 
the horse up with a jerk. 

‘*Dulcie! What brings you here, child, 
so far from home ?” 

‘* Will you please drive me home?” she 
asked tremulously. 

‘*¢ You need hardly have asked that,’”? Mr. 
Bryan laughed. ‘* What made you walk so 
far alone? Weren’t you afraid?” 

No; who would touch me? ”’ 

‘No one, I hope; but don’t try the ex- 
periment again. Dulcie, I wouldn’t trust 
Erin’s sons so implicitly.” 

He had with nimble dexterity jumped 
down from the dog-cart and given her his 
hand to help her up. 

‘* May I drive?” Dulcie asked. 
let me.” 

‘Tf you like,” he answered, glad to see 
that her spirits were coming back; ‘ but 
don’t deposit us in the ditch.” 

The long shadows were falling fast; the 
rain had long since ceased; the clouds were 
all banked up to the north, heavy, sombre, 
and appalling. Mr. Bryan was enveloped 
in a long, thick driving coat. He took it 
off, and Dulcie, laughing, allowed him to 
put it on her, and thrust her arms into the 
sleeves. 

‘* You will never find your hands again,” 
he said. ‘‘ Here, take the reins. How do 
you like being perched up so high ?” 

Dulcie looked over the dark hedge, and 
shivered. 

“Is there no other road home, Mr. 
Bryan?” 

‘‘No. Intimate to that animal that we 
wish to advance, if you please.” 

He leaned back, looking up at her with 
amused eyes. 

** Don’t drive so fast,” he said, presently; 
for Dulcie was keeping the horse at rather a 
reckless pace. 


Please 


FOR HIS SAKE. 


It was getting very dark now, but the 
moon was rising, white and silvery. 

‘* We shall have the moon presently,” re- 
marked Mr. Bryan, “to light us on our 
winding way. May I smoke?” 

‘“* Of course; I like it,” Dulcie answered, 
without turning round. 

‘Do you often walk so far by yourself ? ”’ 
he asked again, when his cigar was fairly 
alight. 

Dulcie did not say that she had never 
walked alone on this road before, so many 
miles from Michael’s Mount, but rere 
enigmatically:— 

“T like walking.” 

** And driving—you like that, too ?”’ 

Yes.” 

He did not know that the small hands 
grasping the reins were numb and chill, but 
not with cold. Dulcie never thought she 
was doing a brave or heroic act; she was 
only answering the instinct of her wom- 
an’s heart. Every fall of the horse’s foot 
was bringing her inch by inch nearer to the 
end. 

‘* What are you thinking of ?”’ her com- 
panion asked, sullenly. 

Dulcie Igughed, though she was far enough 
from any feelings of mirth at that moment; 
but she was determined not to let him sus- 
pect anything from her manner. 

**T am thinking,” she said, “‘ that you 
must walk up this long hill.” 

am too comfortable,’’ he replied; ‘‘ and 
that big brute is capable of dragging us both 
up a mountain.” 

Stretching in front of them was the long 
white road, steep and straight, with a slop- 
ing bank on the left, and to the right a thick 
thorn hedge, with broken gaps here and 
there. Dulcie drew up at the foot of the 
hill. 

* You must get down, Mr. Bryan”— 
speaking playfully, though never in all her 
life had she been so terribly in earnest as 
then. ‘I want to drive all by myself, 
please.” 

Mr. Bryan looked at her; but she was 
smiling gayly, and never a suspicion crossed 
his mind that beneath her playful, imperious 
request lay a more urgent reason. Laugh- 
ing, he scrambled down, and commenced 
the long, weary ascent, walking beside the 
dog-cart, Dulcie carefully keeping it be- 
tween him and the hedge. 

Whiter and whiter grew her face. She 
shook and trembled under the great frieze 
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coat. But the man whose life she was to 
save never saw the agony in her eyes or 
heard the one sobbed-out whisper, ‘‘ Heaven 
help me to be brave!’ He was singing as 
he walked along, in his rich voice, and when 

he stopped his song Dulcie asked him to goon. 
' It was quite dark now, save for the moon, 
which was shining and casting long level 
shadows across the road. Mr. Bryan, look- 
ing up suddenly, saw the agony on the girl- 
ish face. Even in the moonlight its expres- 
sion of terror and endurance struck him. 
But before he spoke the moment had come. 
A shot rang through the air, and a cry,—not 
from Dulcie, but from Paul Bryan,—sounded 
through the stillness of the night. Spring- 
ing forward, Paul grasped the reins and 
checked the terrified horse; and then he 
caught the swaying, tottering figure, and 
held her in his arms. 

‘*¢ Dulcie, speak, for Heaven’s sake! 
you hurt ?” 

‘* Drive on!” she gasped. 
come! 

Over the fields, in the white moonlight, 
two men were running; their work was 
done, and they were flying now from detec- 
tion. They heard the thunder of hoofs and 
rumble of wheels, and thought it was Mr. 
Bryan’s horse running away, little guessing 
that their landlord was alive and unharmed, 
saved by a girl’s love. 

The distance to Lisconig was not great; 
but to Paul Bryan it seemed an age before 
he turned in at the gates and swept up the 
avenue; for something told him that the life 
was ebbing out of the speechless form en- 
circled by his arm. The door of Lisconig 
was opened as the household heard the 
sound of wheels proclaiming the master’s 
return home; and then white, scared: ser- 
vants were crowding round, and Mr. Bryan 
was carrying Dulcie through the hall into 
the warm lighted dining-room. 

In two or three hasty words he told all, 
and sent for Dr. Donovan and Captain Dev- 
ereux. But, when he looked at Dulcie’s 
face,—so awfully white and wan from pain 
and loss of blood,—he sent more messengers 
after the first, to bid them lose not a second 
if they would not be toolate. Then he came 
and knelt down by the sofa, and held wine 
to her lips. 

. * You must be brave, Dulcie. 
Heaven, you are only slightly hurt.” 

The large eyes, dilated with a strange ex- 

citement, were lifted to his. 


Are 


“They may 


Please 
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‘*Tt is for death,” she whispered; and 
then her glance wandered to the servants 
standing near, watching with sympathetic 
curiosity. ‘* Please tell them not to look at 

Mr Bryan told them to go, shut the door 
himself, and came back to the sofa. 

‘* My poor little Dulcie, if I could have: 
saved you this!’’ he said in broken tones.. 
was meant for me; and ”—— 

Hush!’ The wondrous eyes were 
lifted again. ‘‘ Don’t fret; you will live and: 
be happy with her.’’ 

‘¢ And you will live, too,’ he said, trying 
to smile. ‘I have telegraphed for the same 
doctor, Dulcie, who did such wonders for 
me. Nay, dear, you must not despond.”’ 

Dulcie laid her white, chill hand on his. 

‘*T shall be dead before he comes,” and 
then she fell to weeping. ‘‘ Saved! saved! 
Oh, I shall die happy now! ”’ 

The broken words,—something in the dy- 
ing face,—told him the truth at last. With 
a great choking sob he bent his head. 

‘* Did you save me, Dulcie?”’ 

Standing at death’s portal, Dulcie an- 
swered, low and soft, stating the simple fact. 
with no shame in the confession now, “I 
loved you! ”’ 

**O child! I never dreamed of this.” 

In all his life never had Paul Bryan en- 
dured such mental agony as now; not even 
when Lilian had given him up, and all his. 
life had seemed blackness, had he suffered 
one-tenth of the anguish and regret that he 
was enduring now, kneeling, with his face 
hidden, by the girl who had given her life 
for his sake. 

*¢ Dulcie,” he cried, ‘*‘ who was I that you 
should have made such an awful sacrifice 
for me ?”’ 

And he lifted his face, white with feeling, 
and looking down into the eyes that were 
dim with the last tears she would ever shed. 

‘*Lift me higher,” she said, faintly. 
“ Paul, you need never blame yourself,— 
you couldn’t help it.” 

The poor little childish words brought the 
scalding tears to his eyes; he had never wept 
for Lilian, but he sobbed with a man’s bit- 
terness now over the white face lying on his 
shoulder. 

** Don’t cry; it pains me so. 
will you make me a promise ? ” 

What is it?” 

‘Promise me to make your people love 
you. Don’t be hard on them.”’ 


Mr. Bryan, 
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** T promise; though heaven knows it will 
be hard to be kind to them now.” 

Death was not far off. Paul, looking 
down, saw a change come over the child-like 
features; the poor lips were pale and quiver- 
ing. Dulcie was murmuring of peace and 
forgiveness and heaven. He clasped her 
hand in his. 

Say good-by to papa,’’ she whispered. 
“ Poor papa!” 

Once more the gray, dark-lashed eyes 
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looked into his, with the light of coming 
glory in their depths. 

You will be happy with Lilian,—don’t 
fret! I was glad to save you.”’ She lifted’ 
her hand to herthroat. ‘ My locket,—don’t 
take it off. Paul, kiss me once! Good-by!”” 

He stooped and laid his lips on hers; and 
when he lifted his head, with a strange look. 
on his face,—white as the still quiet one,— 
it was all over. She was dead! 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE RUSSIAN 


HE first impression of the traveler on 
approaching St. Petersburg, says a cor- 
respondent in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
is of wonder at its size and its position. On 
every side stretches of what is apparently a 
low, flat marsh, covered with innumerable 
buildings; the strangest place for a city ever 
chosen by the obstinate will of man seeking 
to dispense with all natural advantages. 
Peter the Great chose it, it is said, as being 
“*a window looking out upon Europe,’ but 
surely a site mighthave been found with an 
equal outlook and a less desolate and fatal 
position. Unlike Stockholm, which is like- 
wise surrounded by water, but which sits on 
her rocky thrones like a queen above the 
dangerous element, St. Petersburg lies help- 
lessly at its mercy. In autumn, when the 
Neva is rough and stormy, and in spring, 
when the ice is breaking up, the danger is 
greatest. The waves rise to the level of 
the streets, the numerous canals overflow; 
guns from the fortress are constantly fired 
to warn the people of their peril, while the 
_ inhabitants seek the upper stories of their 
houses and the police prepare boats for 
rescue. Another consequence of this marshy 
situation is its unhealthiness. The sewage 
is not properly carried off, the water is un- 
drinkable, and dysentery and similar dis- 
eases prevail whenever the friendly frost is 
not present to turn everything toice. Peter 
the Great did not build his capital in igno- 
rance of what he was doing. He laid its 
foundation upon human lives. For many 
years forty thousand men were annually 
drafted from all portions of his empire to 
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work in this poisonous marsh. Every cart 
and vessel entering the port was obliged to 
bring a certain number of stones to pave its 
streets and hundreds of thousands of wooden 
piles were buried in its depths. Soil was. 
also brought in in great quantities to raise 
the level of the place, and massive granite 
quays built along the rapid river; but noth- 
ing has availed to prevent disastrous inun- 
dations, seven or eight of which are particu- 
larly mentioned since the foundations were 
laid in 1703. At-one time the river rose 
thirteen feet. 

But it is not only the want of elevation 
and of picturesqueness that is depressing to 
the visitor; it is no less the wide desolation 
of the vast open spaces of the city. From 
the busy moving multitudes and crowded 
quays of Stockholm we have come to quiet. 
and deserted squares, endless rows of im- 
mense buildings, monotonous grandeur and 
regularity. It is evident that there are, not 
enough people to fill its streets, and it isa 
positive relief to enter the few thoroughfares. 
where business and life is centered, such as 
the Nevsky Prospect. Of course, in winter, 
when the court is here and the richest citi- 
zens come in from their summer homes in 
Finland and the islands, when the sleighing 
is lively and all the gayeties of the season in 
vogue, St. Petersburg would show to much 
greater advantage. 

We have been told that the contrasts of 
luxury and poverty on the streets would be 
most painful, and we expected to meet beg- 
gary on every hand; but such has not proved 
to be the case. There are always beggars. 


at the church doors, but seldom elsewhere, 
and poverty is by no means so obvious and 
distressing as in many cities. It is not the 
poverty but the coarseness, almost brutality, 
in the lower classes that impresses you most 
vividly. The men that you meet in their 
sordid rags or their undressed sheepskins 
seem not to need nor desire any better rai- 
ment. Itissuitable to them. Wild of face, 
with long tangled hair, and inexpressibly 
dirty, often half drunk, but never scringing, 
you shrink from rather than pity them. 
The pictures drawn by Tolstoi are seen to be 
fearfully realistic. The women are less for- 
bidding, but with little intelligence or good 
humor. Actually I have never seen a smile 
or heard a laugh in the streets since we have 
been here. Nobody understands you or 
wishes to understand you; the poor are 
sullen, the well-to-do careless or insolent. 
And then there is so much that is strange 
and utterly foreign. For some, to us, unex- 
plained reason the days of the month are 
changed. You thought it was the 20th of 
August—you find it is the 8th. The Russian 
alphabet is very different from ours, and 
the names of the streets and the signs over 
the shops might as well be written in Runic. 
As very few of the natives, however, are 
better off than yourself in this respect, the 
shopkeepers do not trust to the alphabet for 
setting forth their wares. 

I have complained of the want of life in 
the streets. I must make an exception in 
favor of the droskas. These little carriages 
fly about in every direction, for everybody 
vides. You look down on the long quays 
perhaps and see no walkers, no loungers, 
but you are sure to see droskas. They are 
small, low vehicles, each holding two pas- 
sengers, with a driver on a high seat in front 
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clad in a long blue blouse, with a leather 
girdle and a peculiar cap on his head. The 
horses, with their huge arched collars, are 
active and gentle and apparently well treated, 
and if you know enough Russian to make a 
bargain, you will find this method of a tran- 
sit a cheap and convenient one. It is cer- 
tainly convenient; you have only to raise 
your hand and droskas sweep down upon 
you like vultures on their prey, sometimes 
jostling each other in their endeavor to 
reach you the first; but as none of the driv- 
ers know a word of anything but Russian, 
you may not find it very easy to make them 
comprehend where you want to go. This 
difficulty overcome, however, you will soon 
be spinning at a rapid rate over the badly 
paved streets. You will probably soon no- 
tice the driver snatch off his cap, wave it in 
the air, and, replace it, making a hasty sign 
of the cross by touching the forehead, breast 
and each shoulder in succession. This is 
when a church is passed, and such recogni- 
tion of the sacred edifices and shrines is 
common among walkers and riders. 

There is no nation probably so devoted to 
religious forms as the Russian—certainly 
none which believes so implicity in the value 
of signs and genuflexions. It is strange 
enough to watch the crowd which fills the 
church during service time. There are 
never any seats; all, rich and poor, stand to- 
gether; but in place of standing quietly, or 
at most, kneeling occasionally, like the con- 
gregation in a Catholic church, the whole 
body of worshipers in a Greek church are in 
motion, bowing, prostrating themselves, 
waving the arms up and down, continually 
making the sign of the cross described above, 
they resemble a garden tossed by a great 
wind. 


AN APRIL 


NOCTURNE. 


BY M. E. HENRY RUFFIN. 


LEAN my soul on the night,— 
The moon through the cloud-rift showing, 
In the meadow below, 
Like a blush of snow, 
The bloom on the peach is blowing. 


I lift to the starry height 

My heart. In the silence swinging, 
The jessamine cup 
Sends incense up, 

From beneath my casement clinging. 


Mose, 1890. 


All over the blossoming stars— 

The stars of heaven repeating, 
Through the royal gloom 
Of the lilac’s bloom, 

My eager fancies are fleeting. 


Wherever, through shadow bars, 
You send your soul on the night, 
To meet mine own, 
Towards you flown, 
On the wings of the young moon’s flight. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


BOBBIE’S' KITE. 


* TH,” said Bobbie, “ it’s the finest 

kite I ever laid me two eyes on! 
It takes the shine all off of Tim Raynor’s 
boughten one!’? And he fairly danced 
with delight on his heavy crutches, his poor 
little pale face quite radiant. 

** Well now, Bob,” said Jack, you must 
not be teasing mother by staying out too 
much in the cold to fly it. The wind goes 
right through yer ye know, poor little mis- 
fortunate, and mother’s worrying the life 
out of her, for fear ye’ll get yer death o’ cold 
in this blusthering spring weather. For my 
part I’m afraid the wind ’ll take yez up like 
a dandelion-ball and drift yer off to no- 
where!” 

‘* No,” said Bobbie, “I won’t worrit the 
mother, she do be so good to me, and you, 
too, Jackie, and I’m no good to anybody— 
only just throuble.” 

** Nonsense!” said Jack, “* you’re niver a 
throuble, Bob, you’re the light of mother’s 
eyes, and as for doing no good—why, yer 
do a heap o’ good to both of us. We're so 
proud of yer, lad. Didn’t the praste say you 
were a famous—genius—he meant, and that 
some day ye’d be a fine artist if ye had yer 
health and got the iddication ? And Bob, I 
mane yer shall have the iddication. Ye 
can’t guess what I’m going to do—where I’m 

? ” 

Bobbie hadn’t the least idea. 

‘* Well, promise not to cry,’’ said Jack, 
‘**and I'll tell yer. It’s good news, only I’m 
afraid yer won’t think so, at first. I’m go- 
ing to sea, Bob—I didn’t tell yer before, be- 
cause I thought ’twould make yer feel bad, 
but I meant the kite as a parting gift. Cap- 
tain Hardy has made me a firsthrate offer, 
and I shall bring home such a heap o’ money 

to mother and yer and baby! ”’ 
' “QO Jacky!” was all poor Bobbie could 
utter, and in spite of himself, a teardrop 
large and round fell on to the tip of his little 
peaked nose. 

“* We won’t be living on this dirty marsh 
by-and-by,”” continued Jack, “‘and mother 
sha’n’t be working the life out of her over 


the washtub. Yer shall have teachers, and 
learn to paint with the best of thim, and the 
baby—swate little Kathleen, she shall go to 
school, and grow up like a lady—that she 
shall! ” 

But Bobbie was in no mood to listen to 
this. What would the finest house in the 
world be to him without Jack? What would 
money and teachers be, and Jack away, no- 
body knew where—perhaps suffering in some 
dreadful storm at sea, perhaps dying in some 
far-away country! How could he sleep in 
his own little bed at night, and Jack at sea? 
Would not the waves and winds be always 
moaning in his ears,even on the calmest 
night ? and oh, how long the days would be 
without the prospect of Jack’s honest frec- 
kled face to peep in at the end! He ran in- 
to the house, and throwing himself at full 
length on the floor, gave vent to his grief in 
such a vehement fashion, that the baby was 
frightened and joined in the uproar with all 
her might. The new kite was left forgotten 
on the grass, and at that moment there was 
not a bright spot in the whole world to poor 
little crippled Bobbie. 

When Jack came home to tea that night, 
he didn’t meet his usual merry welcome. 
They were merry people, though they were 
so poor, and Jack and his mother were so 
often weary. Two years before, and a few 
weeks before the baby was born, the father 
had died, but he had been sick for a long 
time, poor soul, and wanted to go to heaven. 
His death cast a cloud over the little dwell- 
ing for a time, but they were good trustful 
folks, and knew that if it had not been for 
the best God would not have taken him, and 
why should they be grieving for him while 
he was happy? Baby was a jolly little 
thing, with a dimple tucked into every spare 
corner of her pretty Irish face; the mother 
was willing to work, and found plenty of 
work to do; Jack was brave, and hearty, and 
honest, and though only fifteen years of age, 
did almost the work of a man, when he could 
find employment; but it was a country town 
where they lived, and the kind of work that 


he could do was scarce, especially in the 
summer. Bobbie, as Jack had said, was a 
-genius; he had been crippled by a fall when 
he was a wee baby, and had always been 
delicate in health. Instead of playing out of 
doors with the other children, ever since his 
fingers were large enough to hold a pencil, 
he had been amusing himself by drawing 
pictures—clumsy things they were, of course 
—in imitation of the objects around him in 
the cabin, and trees, and birds, and hills, he 
-could see from the window. And lately he 
had taken to making portraits in charcoal. 
‘First he drew one of the baby, that was the 
baby, exactly, they all said, so like her that 
‘they wanted to kiss it. There was the funny 
‘little nose, that jist looked up a trifle, as Bob 
-expressed it, and the round wide-awake eyes 
with the laugh in them, like life. Then in- 
-spired to greater ambition by the praise be- 
-stowed upon this, he made a picture of the 
priest himself as he looked before the altar 
-of a Sunday morning. The priest was a 
handsome man, with a noble head, and 
fine clear-cut features, and Bobbie’s artist 
eye recognized his beauty, and it was no 
mean representation of it that he exhibited 
-on the little square piece of pasteboard after 
much careful labor. 

The proud mother carried it to the priest, 

Bobbie hobbling along beside her, and the 
priest was well pleased, and said Bobbie was 
a real genius and would be a great man some 

-day, if he could only be educated. He took 

the picture and gave the little boy a sum of 
money which amazed, as well as delighted 

‘both his mother and himself. He really 

‘seemed to be very much interested in the 

little artist at the time, but afterwards he 
forgot all about him, for he was a selfish 
~man, and had the care of a large and poverty- 

- stricken parish. 

As I said before, Jack missed the usual 
merry greeting from his mother and Bobbie, 
when he went home that night. They both 

-tried to smile and look as if nothing had 
happened, but it was no use. The sight of 

~the bye, as his mother said, brought tears 

into her eyes. Bobbie bent over-the picture 
he was making of him, to hide his own tears, 

.and even the baby, rosy little Kathleen, 
shook her curly pate mournfully at Zack, as 

~she called him, because he was going away 
to leave her. 

** Come, Bob! ”’ said Jack, as soon as their 

- Silent meal was over, “ let’s go out and see 

_how the kite will go, just for a few minutes 
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before dark. You’ll have plenty of time to 
do that wonderful picture of meself after I’m 
gone, and who knows when we’ll fly the kite 
together again? I guess you can do it with- 
out looking at me face, can’t yer?” 

Bobbie rather thought he could. Didn’t 
he know just precisely where every freckle 
was located on that dear face? didn’t he 
know by heart every expression the honest 
blue eyes could wear ? 

‘** Can’t I spake me own thoughts widout 
seeing the inside o’ meself?”’ said he, ear- 
nestly, rubbing his little white fists into his 
eyes. 

So the two went out into the cheery April 
wind, and sent the kite flying like a great 
white bird over the desolate marshes, Kathy 
clapping her hands delightedly from her post 
at the window, and the mother looking on 
with asad smile. Bob’s great passion was 
a kite, though his ragged little neighbors did 
assure him that kites was all out o’ fashion 
long ago, and in spite of this, his new kite 
soon collected an eager-faced little crowd, 
and there was a great deal of betting about 
how high it would go, predictions that it 
would get entangled into the tall willows, 
and petitions to be allowed to hold the 
string. Bob almost forgot Jack was going 
away, for a little while, and that was what 
Jack intended he should do, for more than 
all the world beside, he loved this feeble 
little brother who looked up to him with a 
sort of worship. 

Before either Bob or the baby was awake 
the next morning, Jack was away. He 
thought it would be well to spare them the 
pain of parting, but tucked a little package 
of candy under the pillow of each. Poor 
Bob! that candy was less sweet than ever he 
had eaten before, and all that day though he 
tried to be very brave, and comfort, instead 
of distressing his mother, he could hardly 
keep the tears out of his eyes for one mo- 
ment. They blinded him so that he could 
not finish Jack’s picture. 

‘* Don’t fret that way, Bobbie?” said his 
mother. ‘ Jack’s gone to earn money, 80 
you can have teachers and learn to draw as 
fine as anything.”’ 

‘¢ But I didn’t want Jack to work for me,”’ 
said Bobbie, gulping down a sob. 

“Oh, yer can pay him some day! yer can 
make a gintleman of him—fine folk all do it, 
Jack says so. Jist kape thrying, me bye, 
and don’t fret yerself sick. And ye must 
write to Jack, yer know, yer poor mother 
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BOBBIE’S KITE. 


doesn’t know how.” So Bobbie took cour- 
age, and did kape thrying, and every day 
his little sketches grew more fine and artistic. 
In about two months they heard from Jack; 
he was well and happy, and he sent them 
more money than they had ever seen at a 
time before in all their lives. He liked a 
sailor’s life very well, only he wanted to see 
them all so much that he could hardly wait 
for the time to come when he should be on 
his way home. Then they heard from him 


again when he was in Liverpool, and the 


ship was preparing for her homeward voy- 
age. 
Bobbie was going to school, and was as 
happy as could be with Jack away; the baby 
was growing to be a great girl, and was so 
merry and cunning, and Mrs. Flynn the 
mother toiled on as contentedly and cheer- 
fully as ever; putting aside what she could 
of the money Jack had sent, for Bob’s edu- 
cation must be seen to in spite of everything. 
But their affairs did not prosper so bravely 
for a long time. Just as they were begin- 
ning to look for Jack home, a sad calamity 
overtook the little household. Poor Mrs, 
Flynn fell and broke her arm and was not 
able to use it again for months. Bobbie was 
a brave little nurse, and there was money 
enough in the house to pay the rent for two 
or three months, and there was the prospect 
of Jack’s coming before then, so they got 
along comparatively well at first, for the 
poor woman forgot her pain while hearing 
Jack’s old letters read over and thinking of 
Bob’s future. They had not heard from 
Jack for some time, to be sure, but then 
was not that a sure sign that he was on his 
way home? and so Bob went without his 
supper to save a penny with which to buy 
the evening paper, and keep posted on the 
ship-news. But the days and weeks went 
by; the closet was as bare as Mother Hub- 
bard’s; there was no coal left in the bin; 
Jack Frost was at the height of his reign, 
and still he did not come; still they heard no 
news from him, there was no mention of 
the Heron, on the shiplist. Mrs. Flynn’s 
arm was not strong enough to use yet, and 
to keep them all from starving Bob took a 
basket and went begging from door to door. 
Poor little Bob! he was delicate and unused 
to such exposure, and it was weary work 
traveling about on those heavy crutches of 
his, and the result of his labor was a Jung 
fever. For long weeks he tossed on his lit- 
‘tle bed, raving about Jack in his delirium, 


and during that time, almost every article of 
furniture the little cabin contained was sold 
to provide the family with the necessaries of 
life. Then as soon as Bob was able to be 
moved, they were all obliged to go to the 
poorhouse—a sore trial to Mrs. Flynn and 
Bob, who had a proud independent spirit, if 
they were poor Irish people; but little Kath- 
leen was as merry over it as if it were the 
most desirable abode imaginable. They 
were treated kindly enough there, and Bob 
and Kathy were great pets with the other 
inmates of the house. There was one old 
man there, who used to be a sailor, who told 
such wonderful stories that one was hardly 
able to wink while he was telling them, and 
his account of his own experience gave Mrs. 
Flynn and Bob great hope that they should 
one day see Jack again, though everybody 
seemed to believe the Heron was lost. 

Lor’ sakes!” said he, catch a boy of 
his age to be drownded! he’ll be home fore 
long, take my word for it—a bit 0’ seaweed 
to cling to’s enough to save a boy. I’ve 
been saved mirac’lous more’n once myself. 
What if the ship was lost the boy wasn’t!” 

And Bob went to sleep every night dream- 
ing of Jack and the diamond valley, and 
cases full of yellow tinkling coins which 
the old man was sure Jack had stumbled 
upon, and which was keeping him away so 
long, though it was evident that the poor 
old fellow had never met with such fortune 
himself. 

But the year went by, and still never a 
word from Jack, and almost broken-hearted 
Mrs. Flynn took her little family away from 
the poorhouse to the city, where she had 
procured work in a laundry. She was as 
strong as ever now, and could not bear to 
live on charity any longer. 

It was a miserable place where they lived, 
just on the outskirts of the city, on a marsh 
more filthy and unwholesome than the one 
on which they lived when Jack left them. 
Hope was beginning to desert them now; 
the very mention of Jack’s name brought 
tears to their eyes. Bob had no heart to 
work at his drawing, and grew more and 
more feeble every day. Even Kathy was 
losing her round rosy cheeks and merry 
ways, and sometimes during the cold winter 
weather the cupboard was bare again, and 
the fire got very low in spite of all the mother 
could do. 

Two years had gone by, and it was spring 
again. 


‘Jacky will have been gone two years 
come next. Monday,” said Bob, mournfully, 
looking up at his brother’s picture which 
hung on the wall placed in a rude frame 
which Bob himself had manufactured. 

“Do you mind, Kathy, how we flew the 
kite the night before he went away? How 
splendidly it did go up over the houses and 
everything! I don’t s’pose you do, for you 
were a bit tiny then, and Jack could toss 
you right over his shoulder.” 

never saw it flied,” said Kathy, shak- 
ing her bright auburn curls. ‘“O Bobbie, 
fly it now, that’s a good boy, there’s an illi- 
gant breeze! You could fly it right out of 
the windy you see.”’ 

“No,” said Bob, rubbing his little white 
fists into his eyes, ‘I couldn’t bear it, deed 
I couldn’t! ”’ 

**Couldn’t bear what, Bobbie?” said 
Kathy, wonderingly. “ I could hold the 
string if you aren’t strong enough, only . jist 
you show me how.” 

Faith, ’tisn’t that,’ said Bobbie. ‘I’m 
strong enough still to hold a kite string, but 
T couldn’t bear to see it a-sailing away so 
pert and happy looking, and him that made 
it dead.”’ 

Kathy looked very sorrowful, and touched 
the kite with a sort of awe. 

“Wait a bit,” said Bob, taking a second 
thought, “I will fly it for you, Kathy dar- 
lint. Jack would like me to, I know. It’s 
well to kape up cheer if we can.” 

So slowly untwisting the string, he let the 
old kite soar up from the window, guiding 
it carefully with his little thin hand, and 
following its movements with his hollow 
wistful eyes. The kite did bravely, and as 
Kathy had said, there was an elegant breeze. 
It shook out its long tail with a graceful 
flutter. It did not hurry, but went slowly, 
softly sailing toward the blue, the red letters 
of Bob’s name showing bravely on its breast. 
Kathy fairly screamed with delight, and out 
of the miserable houses around trooped the 
children great and small, to see the pretty 
sight. The little girls clapped their hands, 
the babies cooed and lifted their wee dim- 
pled arms toward it, and the little boys 
agreed, though they were half inclined to be 
envious, that it was the finest kite they had 
ever seen. 

Suddenly Bob’s hand commenced to trem- 
ble. A stranger was coming across the 
green—a tall young man in a sailor’s jacket 
who looked strangely familiar. 
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‘Don’t jerk the string so, Bob, only jist 
see how high the kite will go!” said Kathy, 
impatiently. 

But Bob did not hear; his face was very 
white, and then he let the string go alto- 
gether, and if Kathy had not caught it as 
quick as a flash, the kite would have gone 
on a voyage of its own, who knows where ? 

“‘Arrah! and I’se found yez at last!’’ 
shouted a joyful, hearty voice under the 
window. ‘Ah, Bob, ye did well to kape 
the kite, else I might have gone sarching 
yez for years yet!” 

Kathy came near doing the same thing 
that Bob had done, but she recovered her- 
self and began to wind up the string as fast. 
as ever she could, greatly to the disgust of 
her audience, shouting, “It’s Jack, oh, L 
know it is Jack!” 

In another moment Bob was a little white 
heap in Jack’s arms, and the mother came 
in and found them so. 

Wasn’t that as joyful a moment as could 
be imagined? There was Jack safe and 
sound and hearty—Jack himself and not his 
ghost, Jack just as he had left them two 
years ago, only he had grown taller and 
more manly, and was dressed like a gentle- 
man. There was only one drawback to their 
happiness, and that was poor Bob’s sickly 
looks. Jack’s eyes rested on him sorrow- 
fully. 

“The docther says ’tis the bad air here 
makes him so,”’ said his mother, guessing his 
thoughts. ‘‘He says there’s no particular 
disease about him, only he’s delicate, and 
needs a change like, and luxuries.” 

“Well, if that’s all,” said Jack, bright- 
ening up wonderfully, ‘“‘he shall be well 
again before you think of it! O mother, if 
I could only have found you before, I’ve had 
such good fortune!” And putting one arm 
around his mother, and the other round Bob 
and Kathy, Jack told his story. I shall not 
try to tell it in his words. 

The Heron was wrecked in a storm on her 
homebound trip, and all on board were lost, 
with the exception of the mate and Jack. 
They clung to one of the floating spars until 
a ship came by and took them in, more dead 
thanalive. Theship was bound for Chinaand 
there, of course, they must go. Jack worked 
his way, and was treated kindly. All the 
trouble he experienced was anxiety about 
home. But it was a long, long voyage, and 
he grew pretty tired of the sea at last. The 
captain of the ship took him back with him 
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as far as Liverpool, and Jack was trying to 
find a chance in some ship which was to sail 
at once for America, when one day he hap- 
pened to be on the pier just as one of the 
New York steamers was about to sail. He 
was looking wistfully at the passengers, who 
were talking so joyfully about home, when 
all of a sudden a great cry arose, and Jack, 
from where he was standing, could see that 
a little girl had fallen intothe water. Quick 
as thought, he jumped in after her, and, be- 
ing a good swimmer and having strong arms, 
he succeeded in rescuing her. She was the 
daughter of an American gentleman, who 
was just going to embark for home, and, 
creeping from the side of her nurse, to make 
the acquaintance of a playful dog, in her ex- 
citement she ventured too near the edge of 
the pier, and before she could be reached, 
had fallen backwards into the water. The 
father, Mr. Harris, was overwhelmed with 
gratitude, and after Jack had told him his 
story, he insisted on taking him home with 
him on the steamer, and on arriving at New 
York, offered him a situation in his ware- 
house in that city, at a salary which made 
Jack open his eyes with amazement, it was 
so large. Of course he accepted it joyfully, 
and started for the old house, to find his 
mother and Bob, and Kathy, with a light 
heart. But when he got there he found, 
strangers in the cabin, and none of the 
neighbors could tell of their whereabouts. 
One woman thought they had gone to New 
York, but did not know for certain. This 
was about two months before, and ever 
since then Jack had been searching for 
them, assisted by Mr. Harris, who spared 
no money or pains in the effort. They had 
advertised for them in the papers over and 
over again. But that night, as Jack was re- 


turning from some errand he had to do in 
that part of the city, he caught sight of a 
kite soaring like a bird in the air above him, 
and, as he came near it, it made a sudden 
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swoop downward. He saw the red letters, 

and recognized his own handiwork. That it 
was Bob’s kite flashed over him in an in- 
stant, and Bob himself must be near. But 
from whence it started he could not deter- 
mine, until, crossing the green, he saw the 
two faces at the window, and his heart gave 
one great leap of joy. 

“The brave old kite has done good ser- 
vice!”? said Jack, an hour or two later. 
“ Let’s give it one more lift, to celebrate this 
happiest day that ever was.” And the kite 
never soared so proudly before or afterwards 
as it did then; though Jack’s and Bob’s chil- 
dren fly it to this day over breezy fields, and 
boast to the boys that if it is an old kite, it’sa 
kite with a story. 

The next day Mr. Harris came to see them, 
and took them all to a neat little cottage he 
had bought for them just out of the smoke 
and dust ofthe city. There wasa little silver 
strip of river near, which wound in among 
the daisies and grass in a manner which de- 
lighted Bob’s artist eye, and a bit of lawn in 
front of the house, with great drooping trees 
sweeping over it. Bob grew better and 
stronger every day in this new atmosphere 
and oh, they were so happy and so comfort- 
able! Mr. Harris was as benevolent as he 
was rich, and indeed he felt that he owed 
everything to Jack for saving the life of his 
only child, and he gave Bob every opportu- 
nity to become a great artist, and Bob im- 
proved those opportunities, and did become 

a great artist; and not only his family, but 
the whole country were proud of him. But 
he didn’t make Jack a gentleman, because 
Jack was a gentleman already; and if you 
could hear fine folks now-a-days boasting of 
their acquaintance with Mr. James Flynn, 
the rich philanthropic merchant, you would 
hardly believe that he was ever the ragged 
Irish boy Jack, who sailed away in the Heron 
at the beginning of my story. 


MAN can build a mansion, 
And furnish it throughout; 

A man can build a palace, 

With lofty walls and stout; 
A man can build a temple, 

With high and spacious dome; 
But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing called Home. 


HOME. 


It is the happy faculty 
Of woman, far and wide, 

To turn a cot or palace 
Into something else beside ; 

Where brothers, sons, and husbands, tired, 
With willing footsteps come ; 

A place of rest, where love abounds, 

A perfect kingdom—Home. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Premium TEA CAKES.—Three eggs, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, one cupful of sour milk, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of soda, and a little ex- 
tract of lemon; use flour enough to make a soft 
dough, roll out thin, cut, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven. 


Brown BreAD.—One cupful of rye meal, one 
and one-half cupfuls of Indian meal, one-half a 
cupful of flour, two cupfuls of lukewarm water, 
three-fourths of a cupful of molasses, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of soda, a little salt; steam 
three and one-half hours. 


ALMOND CANDY.—One pound of sugar, half a 
pint of water, and the white of one egg; let 
stand a short time, then boil a few minutes, 
skim and boil until thick; add a pound of blanched 
almonds, remove from the fire, and pour on but- 
tered plates. 


Hominy GRIDDLE CAKES.—Two cupfuls of 
cold boiled hominy, beaten smooth, one quart of 
milk and one teaspoonful of salt; stir together, 
then add one cup of flour, into which has been 
well mixed a teaspoonful of baking powder; 
lastly, add three eggs that have been well beaten; 
cook immediately after mixing. 


Prr.—Make a crust as for ordinary 
meat pie, place the crust round the sides of a 
deep dish but none on the bottom; drain the 
clams and place them in seasoning with salt, 
pepper, chopped celery and butter; add half a 
cupful of milk, sprinkle the top with flour, place 
on a top crust, and bake until the crust is done. 


Kissrs.—Beat the whites of six eggs until 
frothy, then add half a pound of powdered sugar; 
beat until very stiff; drop a spoonful at a time 
on buttered paper; place the paper on baking 
tins, cover lightly with sugar and place in a quick 
oven; when firm, take from the oven and remove 
them carefully from the paper, scoop out the 
centre, and place in the oven again to dry; fill 
with whipped cream and place two together. 


Mutton Brotu.—Take two pounds of mut- 
ton, rib pieces are the best, put them into a 
saucepan, and add two quarts of water and a 
little salt, one large onion whole; let the meat 
boil until it drops from the bones easily; remove 
all the bones and cut the meat into very small 
pieces; add to the liquor a little macaroni broken 
into inch pieces, and two tablespoonfuls of bar- 
ley; boil until they become tender, return the 
meat; add water enough to make three quarts of 
broth, and serve with bits of toast. 


CreAmM CANDY.—Mix one pound of granu- 
lated sugar, one tablespoonful of gum arabic 
water, half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
acupful of water; place over the fire and stir 
until dissolved; then boil without stirring until 
it hardens in cold water; when done pour on to 
buttered plates; when cool pull until white, cut 
into sticks or squares, and place in a covered 
dish and let remain over night. 


PICKLED FisH.—Boil a small cod or haddock 
whole until the backbone can be easily removed; 
as soon as it is done set aside to become cold; 
then cut the fish into thick slices, take sufficient 
vinegar to cover the fish, a dozen whole cloves, a 
few whole peppers, two teaspoonfuls of mace, 
one teaspoonful of allspice and a teaspoonful of 
salt; let them boil ten minutes, and when the 
vinegar becomes cold pour it over the fish; keep 
closely covered. 


CHoPpPpED MEAT SANDWICHES.— Prepare 
quart of mashed potatoes, add to this two eggs, 
then chop fine some cold veal or ham, add one 
egg and mix well; season with a little cayenne 
and salt; on two tablespoonfuls of the potato 
place a layer of the meat, cover with potato, 
press firmly together, round the edges, dredge 
with flour, and fry in boiling hot lard until a 
delicate brown. 


CrcILs.—Put one pint of chopped meat of any 
kind into a saucepan; add one-half of a table- 
spoonful of butter, one-fourth of a cupful of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of cracker crumbs, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half a saltspoonful of 
pepper, a little nutmeg, two eggs and one tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch; stir over the fire about 
ten minutes, and then turn into an earthen 
dish to cool; when cold form into small balls, 
roll them in beaten egg and cracker crumbs, and 
fry in boiling hot lard; serve with tomato 
sauce. 


BEEFSTEAK FINGERS.—Take two pounds of 
tender steak; corn it with equal parts of vinegar 
and water, seasoned with pepper, salt, chopped 
onion and a pinch of ground cloves; corn it very 
closely and let it cook gently about one hour; 
then remove the meat from the liquor and let it 
become cold; when cold cut into strips about 
three inches long, dip these into beaten egg, 
then roll in cracker crumbs seasoned with pars- 
ley and celery; cover the meat well with the 
crumbs; fry in hot fat until the fingers are nicely 
browned; place on a hot dish, garnish with 
parsley; serve with mashed potatoes and a gravy 
made of the liquor in which the beef was cooked. 


HOME TOPICS. 


AMERICAN HomeEs.—Nothing strikes an ob- 
serving American upon his first visit to Europe 
with greater force than the lack of those com- 
forts and conveniences in the dwellings of even 
the wealthiest classes, which in his own country 
are considered indispensable necessities, says a 
writer in the Popular Scientific News. Weare 
quick to seize upon the latest discoveries in 
science and the arts which cap in any way 
render our homes more attractive, or the cares 
of housekeeping less burdensome, while the more 
conservative Europeans are content to live as 
their fathers did before them, and would con- 
sider it a sacrilegious extravagance to tear up the 
floor or walls of their dwellings for the purpose 
of introducing steam or water pipes. Only the 
very wealthiest persons abroad allow themselves 
the luxury of a private bathroom, and the idea 
of a set tub with hot and cold water faucets in a 
sleeping chamber is a refinement of effeminacy 
and extravagance at which even a monarch would 
hesitate. The houses of London are provided 
with a tank, into which the water is allowed to 
flow for a certain length of time every day, after 
which it is turned off, and there is no more to be 
had until the visit of the water company’s official 
the next day. The “bedroom candle’ to which 
such constant allusion is made in foreign novels, 
is no figure of speech, but a very disagreeable 
reality, for gas is rarely or never introduced into 
sleeping rooms. 

A modern American house, with all the recent 
improvements, is a most wonderful affair, and 
an inspection while being constructed gives one 
a good idea of the extent to which the arts and 
sciences are applied to minister to our comfort. 
The space between the walls is crowded with 
tubes and pipes of every description. Steam, 
gas, hot and cold water are carried to all parts of 
the building, speaking tubes and ventilating 
shafts are connected with every room, while 
great cables of insulated wire, as large as a ship’s 
hawser, illustrate the manifold uses to which 
electricity may be put. Call bells, automatic 
gas lighting and incandescent lamps are only a 
few of these applications, and the day is not far 
distant when some simple form of electric motor 
to run the sewing machine and furnish a supply 
of power for many other purposes will be found 
in every first-class dwelling. As regards sani- 
tary and drainage arrangements, their construc- 
tion has become a science in itself. Take it al- 
together, the American householder has no cause 
to regret his lot. A recent writer has said that 
in some things we are measurably behind the 
Europeans, but in many things we are immeas- 
urably ahead of them, and in no respect is this 
more true than in our domestic arrangements. 
It may be safely said that there is not a royal 
palace in all Great Britain or Europe which is as 
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luxurious, or even as comfortable, as the house 
of the average American of moderate means, 
and in no country in the world is the greatest 
blessing of life—a happy and a comfortable home 
—so readily within the reach of all, as in our 
own land. 


AxBouT PEARLINE.—Every one knows about 
Pearline, almost every one uses Pearline, but we 
wonder if all the housekeepers who use it know 
half that can be done with it. We wonder if 
they all know what some of the bright ones have 
discovered, that those mountains of dishwashing 
—the greasy pan and kettle—may be reduced to 
mole hills of the smallest size by the judicious. 
use of Pearline. Fill the roasting pan, as soon 
as the gravy is poured from it, with cold water, 
shake in a little Pearline and set it on the stove. 
By the time the rest of the dishes are washed, all 
the grease is dissolved and the pan can be washed 
as easily asa plate. Treat the kettle in which 
anything greasy has been boiled in the same 
way, and beside clean utensils you will have a 
clean sink, the use of the Pearline rendering it 
safe to pour such dishwater into it. . Sinks regu- 
larly treated to a bath of Pearline and scalding 
water will seldom need the services of a plumber. 


WomMEN AND HovusEKEEPING.—Housework, 
in moderation, is healthy and pleasant. It is 
the want of just such an unemotional vent for 
their restless energy that produces many victims 
of nervous prostration. It is also wholly com- 
patible, if brought under any proper system, 
with good intellectual work. Moreover, the 
creating and guiding of a home is the best gift 
the world has to offer. When one thinks of the 
flood of bad art and second-rate literature of the 
present day, is it not melancholy to reflect upon 
the wasted energy that might have gone into 
beautiful and helpful lives? The education is 
costly, indeed, whose price is the woman’s joy 
in the superintendence of her home. If she, 
with all the incentives of love and pride, despises 
the daily cares that make the comfort of the 
household, how can she expect them to be rightly 
met by a hired housekeeper, whose only interest 
is money-getting ? 

‘* No man can serve two masters;’’ and, there- 
fore, it seems to me self evident that any woman 
who accepts the gift of a home thereby pledges. 
herself to devote to it her best service. The 
neglect of her first duty and highest privilege 
cannot lead to any true work in other directions = 


Passioned to exalt 
The artist’s instinct in me at the cost 
Of putting down the woman’s, I forget 
No perfect artist is developed here 
From any imperfect woman. 


sang a true poet and noble woman.—Christian 
Register 


= 


AGES OF SOME RULERS. 


Queen Victoria, '70 1-2 years old, with fifty- 
two years of reign. 

Leo XIII., who is 79 2-8 years old, and reigned 
nearly twelve years. 

Louis, Grand Duke of Hesse, 52 years old, 
with twelve years of-reign. 

Karl I. of Wurtemberg, 66 2-3 years old, with 
twenty-five years of reign. 

Albert, king of Saxony, 61 1-2 years old, with 
sixteen years of reign. 

Abdul Hamid, the sultan, 47 years old, with 
thirteen years of reign. 

Oscar II., king of Sweden, 603-4 years old, 
with seventeen years of reign. 

Francis Joseph of Austria, 59 years old, hav- 
ing reigned forty-one years. 

Humbert I., king of Italy, 45 1-2 years old, 
with a reign of nearly twelve years. 

Frederick, Grand Duke of Baden, 68 years old, 
with thirty-eight years of reign. 

Leopold II., king of the Belgians, 54 1-2 years 
old, having reigned twenty-four years. 

Nicholas, prince of Montenegro, 48 years old, 
with a reign of twenty-nine years. 

’ George, king of Greece, 44 years old, with a 
reign of twenty-six and one-half years. 

Christian IX., king of Denmark, is 71 1-2 years 
old, with twenty-six years of reign. 

William II., German emperor, nearly 31 years 
old, with a year and a half of reign. 

William III. , king of the Netherlands, is 72 3-4 
years old, having reigned forty years. 

Alexander III., of Russia, 44 1-2 years old, 
with a reign of eight and three-quarters years. 

Charles, king of Roumania, 50 1-2 years old, 
with reign of twenty-two and two-thirds years 
since the beginning of his government. 

Carlos I. of Portugal, 26 years old, two months 
of reign; Alexander I. of Servia, 13 1-3 years 
old, nine months of reign, and Alfonso XIII. of 
Spain, 3 1-2 years old, with three and a half 
years of reign. 


THE S1zk oF THE EARTH.—The method of 
determining the size of the earth is theoretically 
simple, and described by a scientific journal as 
follows: It is a well-known fact that the farther 
west one travels, the later the sun rises, and that 

y traveling completely around the world in a 
westerly direction, we can make the sun appar- 
ently fall behindhand an entire day. The same 
is true of the stars and other heavenly bodies; 
and since it is more usual to use stars in the 
process of measuring the earth than it is to use 
the sun, we shall confine our attention to them. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


First we must understand that owing to the fact 
that the stars rise 3m 56s earlier each night, the 
sidereal day is only 23h 56m 4s long instead of 
24h. Any one can satisfy himself of this by 
noting that, owing to the revolution of the earth 
around the sun, any given star will rise 366 times 
in a year, while the sun rises 365 times. The 
star will therefore gain 1-366 of a day each day, 
which is 236s, or 3m 56s. Now let us imagine 
two observers, A and B, on the earth’s equator, 
and diametrically opposite to one another. By 
means of a telegraph wire they can set their 
clocks exactly alike, and after they have done so 
it is plain that B will see Sirius rise exactly 
twelve hours later than A. Now suppose B 
moves his observation eastward till he is only a 
quarter of the earth’s circumference away from 
A; then itis plain that he will see Sirius rise 
six hours later than A. If B moves eastward 
again until he is only an eighth of the circumfer- 
ence away from A, he will see Sirius rise three 
hours later than A; and soon. Suppose, now, 
that the two observers are only thirty or forty 
miles apart, and that by careful observing it is 
found out that B sees the star precisely 2m 14.7s 
later than A; and let us further suppose that 
when the distance is carefully measured with a 
steel tape it is found to be thirty-eight miles, 
1622 yards. Then as the difference in time is to 
an entire day, so is this distance to the circum- 
ference of the earth. Thus the circumference is 
figured out as 24,897 miles, and the diameter 
7,925 miles. 


UTILIZATION OF Corn Husks.—Great expec- 
tations are entertained of the prospective utiliza- 
tion of corn husks, in view of the success which 
has attended their conversion into paper and 
cloth in Austria; this being accomplished too, it 
would seem, by very simple means. Placing the 
husks in tubular boilers, and boiling them in 
alkali, the fibers are reduced to a spongy condi- 
tion, filled with glutinous substance, containing 
in concentrated form all the pabulum originally 
confined in the husk. Hydraulic apparatus is 
then used to press out the glutine from the fibre, 
which is left in a mass of chainlike, longitudinal 
threads, interspersed with dense short fibre: 
The linen made from the long fibre makes an 
excellent substitute for the coarser grades of flax 
and hemp, and is superior to jute, gunny cloth, 
coir, and similar products. The short fibres are 
principally used for paper, which is stronger 
than papers of like weight made from -linen or 
cotton rags, and is said to be harder and firmer 
in grain than the best dipped English drawing 
papers. It is especially adapted for pencil drawing 
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stenographic writing and water-colors; it ex- 


ceeds in durability, it is asserted, that of paper 


made from any other material, and the corn- 
husk parchment at exposed points is indestructi- 
ble by insects. Where the gluten is allowed to 
remain in the pulp, the paper can be made 
extremely transparent, with no loss of strength. 
Either alone or in combination with rags, the 
fibre is easily worked into the finest writing or 
printing papers. It also possesses the property 
of readily taking any tint or color; and it can be 
worked almost as advantageously into stout 
wrapping papers of superior quality or into fine 
note and envelope papers. 


QUEEN VicToRIA’s CLosED Rooms.—As is 
well known, the queen is in the habit of keeping 
rooms which have been occupied by deceased 
relatives locked up. Prince Albert’s apartments 
at Windsor, Osborn and Balmorel are all kept 
precisely as they were when he was alive; and on 
the wall of the room in which he expired there 
is a tablet, with an inscription recording the fact 
that ‘‘this apartment was the scene of his dem- 
ise.” The Duchess of Kent’s (mother of the 
queen) rooms at Frogmore are also shut up—an 
arrangement which renders that abode absolutely 
useless, inasmuch as they are the best in the 
house. The queen has also kept John Brown’s 
rooms at Windsor entirely closed since the death 
of that domestic, and a large brass has been 
erected in the apartment in which he expired, 
with an inscription commemorating his virtues 
and deploring his loss. 


SPEED AND PowER oF Brrps.—The vulture 
is said to fly at times at the rate of above 100 
tiles an hour; the wild goose and the swallow 
in their migrations make 90 miles an hour; and 
- the carrier pigeon has certainly flown long dis- 

tances at rates of speed ranging from 60 up to 80 
miles an hour, and for many hours together. 
The common crow ordinarily lounges across 
country at the rate of 25 miles an hour, the 
speed of a railway train. Professor Langley 
finds that the power exerted by the eagle in full 
flight is but a fraction of one horse-power. Mr. 
Chanute computes the power exerted by a pigeon 
flying 2,200 feet per minute, 25 miles an hour 
nearly at 1-200 of a horse-power per pound, or 
9 1-3 horse-power for a flying machine of equally 
good form, weighing one ton, at 25 miles an 
hour, or about 50 horse-power per ton weight at 
50 miles. Mr. Wenham, a member of the British 
Aeoronautical Society, finds in the pelican an 
expenditure of 1-11 horse-power by 21 pounds of 
bird, and this is one horse-power to 331 pounds, 
or about a horse-power for the weight of a man, 
allowing ample margin for a surplus power. The 
birds are fonnd to have a surplus lifting power 
of about one half. Professor Langley has pur- 
chased recently for the Smithsonian Institution 
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the prize steam engine of the Aeronautical Soeiety 
of 1868, which, with car and screws, weighs only 
16 pounds, and but 13 without these essentials. 
To the engineer these facts certainly look en- 
couraging.—Forum. - 

CURIOSITIES OF THE NUMBER THREE.—When 
the world was created we find land, water and 
sky; sun, moon and stars. Noah had three sons; 
Jonah was three days in the whale; our Saviour 
passed three days in the tomb. Peter denied his 
Saviour thrice. ‘There were three patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Abraham enter- 
tained three angels. Samuel was called three 
times. ‘Simon, lovestthou me ?”’ was repeated 
three times. Daniel was thrown intoa den with 
three lions for praying three timesa day. The 
commandments were delivered on the third day. . 
Job had three friends. St. Paul speaks of “Faith, 
Hope and Charity, these three.”” Sampeom de- 
ceived Delilah three times before she discovered 
the source of his strength. In mythology there 
were Three Graces. The witchesin Macbethask 
** When shall we three meet again?’”? We have 
morning, noon and night; fish, flesh and fowl; 
water, ice and snow. It is a common phrase 
that ‘‘ Three is a lucky number.”’ 


A New Toicet ArtTicLE.—It is nothing 
strange to announce a new toilet article, but 
there is someting peculiar in announcing a new 
one with special merits and entirely different 
from anything on the market. Athlo-Extract 
combines everything necessary for the teeth and 
toilet, and has secured the endorsement of the 
medical profession as the most perfect dentifrice 
made. It is harmless, healthful, refreshing and 
invigorating. The Rev. Dr. Reed, President of 
Dickinson College, Penn., says: ‘‘As a Denti- 
frice and for the Toilet it gives absolute satisfac- 
tion.”” Miss Minnie Palmer writes: ‘‘I have 
found the Athlo-Extract to be the most pleasant 
and beneficial wash for the skin, and to my 
mind supersedes all cosmetics for the com- 
plexion.”? Miss Rosina Vokes endorses it as 
follows: ‘‘ Athlo-Extract is refreshing and de- 
lightful to the skin, and I intend to have it with 


me invariably.’ It is sold in bottles at 25 and 
75 cents. 


Tue Stars oF HEAVEN.—The number of 
stars visible to the naked eye in the entire cir- 
cuit of the heavens has been usually estimated 
at about 6000. An ordinary opera-glass will 
exhibit something like ten times that number. 
A comparatively small telescope easily shows 
200,000; while there are telescopes in existence 
with which, there is reason to believe, not fewer 
than 25,000,000 stars are visible. And yet, when 
all these are seen and numbered, the eye will 


have visited but a mere speck in the illimitable 
bounds of space. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwix R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to February Puzzles. 
12.—White-House. 


13.—ACERB 144—A LERT 
CAROL LEVER 
ERASE EVADE 
ROSIN REDAN 
BLEND TREND 
15.—Partnership. 

16.—C ARACAL 17.—T 
ABACUS TAB 
RCBID TARIN 
ACID TARANIS 
cuD BINOT 
AS 

L 
18.—Cigarette. 19.—Wreak, weak. 
20.—Phrase, phase. §21.—Chaste, chase. 
22.—Surge, sure. 23.—Churl, curl. 


44.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In banking drains, not in turf; 
In clanking chains, not in serf; 
In torrid climes, not in snow; 
In horrid crimes, not in woe; - 
In river bars, not in sand; 
In silver stars, not in band; 
In mailing bags, not in box; 
In railing hags, not in mocks; 
In witching curls, not in braid; 
In kitchen girls, not in maid; 
Two ladies every month engage 
In solving Ruthven’s Puzzle Page; 
Their well known names are hidden here, 
And will, if sought for, soon appear. 
MAUDE. 


45.—An Octagon. 

1 A fox. 2 To fringe. 3 A beautiful red 
dyewood. 4 A singing bird. 5 Certain birds. 
6 Instrument for gaining an end. 7 Essence 
(Obs. ). G. STONE. 


46.—A Hexagon. 

1 A bramble-rod for thatching. 2 A young 
timber tree left standing in a fallen wood. 3 A 
bird. 4 A State messenger. 5 To arouse again. 
6 Caught. 7 Noting a consonant or consonants, 
the sound of which cannot be prolonged. 

DEANE. 


Anagrams. 
47.—Guess in ten hours. 
48.—Keep cool aids. 
49.—Men trace pain. 

50.—I act an iron sport. 
51.—Ten pies turn end. 
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Ohio, for the largest list of correct answers. 


52.—Half-Square. 
1 A bare-legged person. 2 Torear. 3 Harsh. 

4 Fault. 5 To turn away from. 6 Consumed. 

7 Never (Obs.). 8 A letter. 

D. E. Gerry. 


53.—A Pentagon. 

1A letter from Italy. 2 A ferryboat for pass- 
ing rivers by means of a cord stretched across. 3 
To beat. 4 The title in Siam of the priests of 
Fo. 5 A soldier’s great coat. 6 A head-band 
worn by Greek females. 7 Want. F.S. F. 

54.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 11 letters, is an Aus- 
tralian tree. The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, is fibrous. 
The 8, 9, 10, 11, is a small vessel. 

ENGLISH Boy. 


Drop Letter Proverbs. 
55.—L-v-a-d-m-k-a-e-n-b-e- 0-0-c-a-t-e-s-]-e-. 
56.—H-p-i-t-e-0-r-a-s-r-a-. 
57.—D-e-m-a-e-i-s. 
58.—A-r-a-c-t-i-a-r-a-d-s-r-. 
59.—W-0-s-s-r-s-o. 

60.—Alphabetical Arithmetic. 
ORES)AILPT Y(EPE 
ORES 


ESTAT 
EIAPA 


LTLY 
ORES 


OTO 


E. G. D. 


Drag. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of answers 
to this month’s puzzles, received before April 
10th, we offer a large illustrated novelette, and 
for the next best list a book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the December puzzles were re- 
ceived from Rollin G. Stone, Tri Angle, English 
Boy, W. H. R.,.D. E. Gerry, Vinnie, Katie 
Smith, Teddy, Birdie Lane, I. O. T., Black 
Hawk, E. G. D., Nicholas, Ida May, Geraldine, 
Birdie Browne, Ann Eliza, J. D. L., Ned Nason, 


Jack, Minnie Jones, Annie Kirkpatrick and 
Lillie Lee. 


Prize-Winners. 
Rollin G. Stone, Boston, Mass., for the best 
vatiety of original puzzles. Tri Angle, Toledo, 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED DRIED APPLE PIE. 


I sometimes look backward and sadly lament 
For the things of the dim long ago. 

To-day offers little with which I’m content, 
The present seems padded with woe. 

In all the dear past I recall but one thing 
For which no sane mortal could sigh ; 

I never shall offer the praises to sing 
Of the old-fashioned dried apple pie. 


Oh, wasn’t it awful! I still recollect 
I greeted its presence with fear. 
My dream of the past it forever will fleck 
With shadows regretful and drear. 
It was made out of cotton, or sawdust, or chips, 
Or something as miserably dry. 
Like a piece of wool-blanket it seemed to the lips, 
Did the old-fashioned dried apple-pie. 


I should hate to fall out with the friends whom I 
love, 
And sever the ties that endear; 
I should hate in a desert forever to rove, 
Where everything’s lonely and drear; 
I don’t want to practice unholy deceit, 
I’m really not pining to die; 
But I’d rather do most anything than eat 
An old-fashioned dried apple pie. 


—Chicago Herald. 


INDIAN STORIES. 


The early settlers of Maine used to tell the 
following story of the Pequawket Indians, who 
lived in the valley of the Saco River:— 

A young brave in one of their villages had 
failed in his attentions to a certain squaw. 
After endeavoring in vain to regain his affec- 
tion, she made complaints to the old chief, who 
appointed a hearing, or trial. At the appointed 
time the lady laid the case before her judge, and 
explained the nature of the promise made her. 
It consisted of sundry visits to her wigwam, 
“many little indefinable attentions’? and pres- 
ents, a bunch of feathers and several yards of 
red flannel. This constituted the charge, all 
told in a very moving and affecting manner. 
But the faithless brave denied ‘‘indefinable at- 
tentions” in toto. He had visited her father’s 
wigwam for the purpose of passing away time 
when it was stormy and not convenient to hunt, 
and had given the feathers and flannel from 
friendly motives, and nothing further. He 
called the Great Spirit to witness that he had 
never dreamed of inspiring affection in the 
bosom of the young squaw. During this defence 
the plaintiff sat regarding him with tearful eyes, 
and at this latter declaration fainted outright. 


The old chief and his councillors were puzzled, 
and sat along while in silence; but eventually 
they decided that the defence of the young war- 
rior was invalid. And he was formally sen- 
tenced to give the deserted squaw a yellow 
feather, a broach that was then dangling from 
his neck, and a dozen coon skins. 

The sentence was no sooner concluded, than 
the squaw sprang upon her feet, and clapping 
her hands, exclaimed with joy:— 

me ready to be courted again.” 

It might be a matter of curiosity to know 
whether that young Indian lady were not the 
prototype of many pale-faced maidens of our 
own times. 


An Indian named Huthbuck having done a 
favor for the first governor of Maine called for 
his reward. His excellency took the red man 
into the public storeroom and desired him to 
name what he would have. His eyes, after roam- 
ing about the room for some time, at last settled 
upon some tallow candles which were suspended 
from a joist. He took them for some foreign 
fruit that was hanging up to dry. 

**T will take them,”’ said the Indian. 

The governor handed him two pounds of can- 
dles, which he thrust into his blanket and went 
away well satisfied. A few days after the gov- 
ernor met him in the street, and after the usual 
compliments, the following conversation en- 
sued :— 

‘Well, Huthbuck, how did you like the 
dles ?”? 

“Very well,’’ was the reply. 

** Have you burned them all yet ?” 

Burned them ?”’ 

“ Yes.’ 

I ate them.” 

ate them?” 

“Yes, I boiled them with my corn and ate 
them all up.” 

** Well! and how did they eat?’’ continued 
the governor. 

“Why, the fruit part eat very well,’ said 
Huthbuck, “‘ but the cores stuck in my squaw’s 
throat and nearly choked her to death.” 


An eccentric clergyman in Cornwall had been 
much annoyed by the way the members of the 
congregation had got into the habit of looking 
round to take stock of the late comers. After 
enduring it for some time, he said, on entering 
the reading-desk one day:— 

“Brethren, I regret to see that your attention 
is called away from your religious duties by your 


= 


very natural desire to see who comes in behind 
you. I propose henceforth to save you the trou- 
ble by naming each person who may enter, and 
I hope that the services will then be allowed to 
proceed without interruption.” 

He then began: ‘‘ Dearly beloved,’’ but paused 
half way to interpolate, ‘“‘ Farmer Stubbins with 
his wife and daughter.”’ 

Farmer Stubbins looked rather surprised, but 
the minister, with perfect gravity, resumed his 
exhortation. Presently he again paused. ‘‘Sam 
Curtis and William Diggle.”’ 

The abashed congregation kept their eyes stu- 
diously bent on their books. The service pro- 
ceeded in the most orderly manner, the parson 
interrupting himself every now and then to name 
some new-comer. At last he said, still with the 
same perfect gravity :— 

“Mrs. Symons, of the Red Lion, in a new 
bonnet.”’ 

In a moment he felt his mistake, but it was 
too late. Every feminine head in the congrega- 
tion had turned round. 


Economy is a most excellent quality, but if 
stretched too far it becomes meanness. One day 
as an old Scotch farmer of extraordinary mean- 


~ mess was starting out for the town to do his 


weekly shopping—for even he had to buy some- 
thing for the support of his family—his wife 
asked him to buy her a darning-needle. 

““What’s the matter with the one I bought 
you last winter ?”’ 

“«The eye’s broken out,’’ she replied. 
_ “Bring the needle here,” said he; “‘I’m not 
going to allow any such extravagance. I’ll have 
the needle mended.”’ 

The woman was wise in her generation and 
made no protest. She brought out the broken 
needle. The economical farmer rode into the 


- town and stopped first of all at the blacksmith’s 


shop. He took out the needle and handed it to 
the blacksmith. 

‘*T want that mended,”’ he said. 

The blacksmith knew his customer, and keep- 
ing his face perfectly straight, said that the eye 
should be made whole in an hour’s time. The 
farmer rode away, and the blacksmith walked 
across the street and bought a new needle for a 
farthing. When the farmer called again the 
blacksmith gave him the new needle: The 
farmer looked at the smooth, polished surface of 
the steel, and remarked that it was a good job. 
“How much will it be ?’’ said he. 

‘“*Twopence,”’ said the blacksmith; and the 
farmer as he paid it remarked that he knew that 
the needle could be mended, but his wife would 
have gone to the expense of buying a new one if 
he hadn’t interfered. 


. A Dutchman was traveling in the far West, 
and stopping at a hotel in a small town, he 
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called for dinner. He was a little late, and a 
big dish of hash was about all that the waiter set 
before him. Being very hungry he could not 
restrain the anger that boiled up in him as he 
looked at the boiled-down product of the hos- 


‘*See here, my frend, didn’ I tole you to pring 
me zum dinner? A tog couldn’ eat dot sthuff!”’ 
The waiter protested it was the best that could 
be done, and the guest broke out again impa- 
tiently: “‘ Vot ish dot? Der pest dot can be done 
for a hoongry draveler who goesh his preakfast 
mitout? Vere ish der landtlordt off does meeser- 
able hash house? Dell ’im to gook me some- 
dings goot to eat at once fortwidt!’’ 

The waiter disappeared through a side door. 
Immediately after the startled guest heard a gruff 
and angry voice pronouncing these terrible sen- 
tences 

“The rascal refuses to eat the dinner furnished 
by my house? I'll see about it! Let me git 
him!” 

The guest began to shovel in the hash like 
unloading coal, and a fierce whiskered, starward 
fellow, with two pistols and a dirk at his waist, 
came tramping toward the table. 

“‘Haf I der bleasure of attressing der landt- 
lordt?’’ said the Dutchman, rising nervously, 
and bowing with extreme politeness. ‘‘ Meester 
Landtlordt, vill you blease be so kindt as to 
orter der vaiter to pring me a little more off dees 
hash ?”’ 

There is a good story told of the economical 
qualities of two well known and wealthy gentle- 
men that is a good lesson for those recklessly 
extravagant persons who are not possessed of 
the true spirit of economy. On a certain night 
one of these gentlemen called on the other to 
transact a little business at the farmer’s resi- 
dence. The host lighted a candle that they might 

examine some papers, but immediately blew it 
out again when they were through, leaving them 
sitting in the dark. 

‘““What made you blow out the candle?’’ 
inquired the caller. 

**Oh, we can talk in the dark as well as in the 
light, and it saves the candle,” was the reply. 

They continued their conversation for a short 
time, when the host heard some mysterious 
sounds coming from the direction of the caller’s 
chair and inquired what his friend was doing. 

‘‘Why,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ it’s dark in here and 
no one can see me, so I thought I would take off 
my pants to save the wear on them.” 


' “Grandpa, what makes a cat tread softly ?” 
asked little Tommy Findout of his aged relative, 
as the pair sat down to improve their minds 
when the evening lamps were lighted. 

“It is a faculty provided by.an All-wise Cre- 
ator, my son, which enables the cat to walk 


| 

telry. 


